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FINAL REPORT 

ON THE 

REVISION OF SETTLEMENT 

OF THE 

GUJRANWALA DISTRICT- 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


The Gujranwala district occupies the centre of the Reclma Dotih, being 


Natural ficit-nros. 


intermediate in natural features, fertility and conditions of 
agriculture between the highly favored submontane tract 
comprised in the Sialkot district on the north-east, and the barren wastes of 
Jhang and Montgomery on the south-west. The Chen6b forms the north¬ 
western boundary for a distance of nearly SO miles, separating it from Gujrut 
and Shalipur, while on the south it slopes into the valley of the Deg. The 
latter stream enters the district from Sialkot on the south-east corner and 
after a very sinuous course of about 15 miles in which it benefits some 20 villages 
in the Gu jranwala tahsil, passes into the Lahore district. The entire tract is* 
an alluvial plain of almost unbroken evenness, sloping imperceptibly to the 
south-west. 

2 . 


Area statistics. 


According to the survey now made for assessment purposes, which 
in the case of the Hafizabad tahsil has been brought up to 
date so as to include the figures for 1892-93, the district 
has an area of 2,915 square miles and contains 1,241 estates with a cultivated 
area of 797,480 acres or 1,246 square miles. 57 per cent, of tho area is thoroforo 
Still uncultivated, of which one-fourth consists of Government waste. Nearly all 
of this lies in the Hafizabad tahsil, and being commanded by the Chentib Ganal 
has within the last year or two been allotted to settlers from tho more densely 
populated districts. 


Tho loading area statistics for each tahsil are 
table according to tho new measurements :— 


given in tho following 


Tahsil, 

ai 
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C'CTLTIVATEI). 
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Gujriinwalii, 

455 

483,057 

213,570 


. 

84,545 

298,115 

149,010 


! ' 

209,100 

! 203,040 
! 

328,012 

Wazirabacl... 

200 

OSS,35 i, 

i 129,590 

3,090 

15,050 

12,1.54 

101,099 

79,531 


133,000 

180,100 

| 232,638 

HAfizabatl... 

530 

1,093,Gil 

1.30,!1 5 

80,213 

20,0 IS 

100,09O 1 

333,2C(i| 

487,473 

... 

237,397 

.197,517 

1 321,970 

Total ... 

1,241 

1 I 

1,805,923 

479,58! 

88,303 

30, GO 7 

I joi.asoj 

797,-1 SO’ 710,020 
i 

, , f > 

090,109 

017,593 

883,220 


In Hafizabad figures for cultivation do not include tho new colonies on 
the Chenab Canal, the cultivated area of which is estimated as 80,000 acres. 
The Hafizabad tahsil is of unwieldy size, and as it is rapidly developing m popu¬ 
lation and cultivation owing to the expansion of irrigation from the Chonub Canal, 
and the consequent breaking up of viliago common and Government waste, 
Government has recently sanctioned its being split up into two tahsils, with effect 
from 1st October 1893. The northern part, containing tho three parganas of 
Hafizabad, Vaniko and Hindi Rhattian, with 409 estates, a total area of 570;591 
and a cultivated area of 237,188 acres, now forms the Hafizabad tahsil; and tho 
southern part embracing (1) all the Hhoikupura pargana, two estates (Marh and 
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Sadkana) from Piudi Bhattidu, viz., 114 estates, total area 310,050, cul«- 
tivated, 102,588 acres, (2) all die Government -waste allotted to settlers, now 
subdivided into 103 Government estates with a total area of 213,033- 
acres and a cultivated area of 80,000 acres has been constituted into a new 
tahsfl with its head-quarters at Khangah Dogran. The new arrangements 
came into force from 1st October 1893 (L’unjab Government Notifications N r os.623 
and 024, dated 22nd August 1893) when the new tnlisil was opened at Khangah 
Dogran and the south boundary was adjusted bv the transfer of 13 of the now 
vianznn from Rafizabad to Ohiniot tahsil, while nine mauzus have been taken from 
Chiniot and six from Gogaira to be'incorporatod in Khangah Dogran. These 
transfers have been allowed for in die area statistics. The settlement opera¬ 
tions have however been carried out, and all the statistics and assessment pro¬ 
posals framed on the basis of the old division info three tahsils, and the Govern¬ 
ment waste allotted for colonization has been excluded from consideration, as 
the settlement of it is being made by a special Colonization Officer. 


3. In all three tahsils the cultivation is mainly dependent on wells, of 

which there are over 1 2,000 at work, more than 2,000 having 
of ajjiiiuitun. p een added since the revised settlement of 1867-68. 
Water is everywhere, except in a few Bar villages in Hafizabad, sweet, and plen¬ 
tiful. Well irrigation is most highly developed in the Wazirabad tahsil, where 
80 per cent, of the cultivation is attached to wells, the spring level varying from 
12 feet in the valley of the Chemib to 30 feet in the uplands, and the average 
area per well is 34 acres, which is not more than can be efficiently worked within 
the year. The Gujranwala tahsil comes next with 71 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vation irrigated from wells, the water level varying from 25 fe£t on the oast side 
adjoining the Sidlkot district to 55 feet in the Bar uplands on the south-west, 
adjoining the Hafizabad tahsil, and the average area per well is 40 acres. The 
Hafizabad tahsil has less facilities for well irrigation than the other two, as the 
water level over most of the area is so deep that the expense of sinking wells 
and maintaining sufficient cattle to work them is very heavy and in some cases 
prohibitive. The proportion of the area so irrigated is 40 per cent, the water 
level varies from 15 feet in the Chemib low-lands to 80 feet in the Bar, and the 
average area per well is 43 acres, which is far iu excess of what a well can irri¬ 
gate in a year. 

4. From the above remarks it will be understood that though 60 per 

cent, of the cultivation is protected by wells, the success 
npoitimco of ram a . 0 £ a g r i cu ]ture, at least in Gujranwala and Hafizabad, where 

the spring level is deep and the well areas large, to a great extent depends on 
the rainfall. If rains are timely and favorable, they assist and supplement the 
well irrigation, and enable the whole well area to be put under irrigated or un¬ 
irrigated crops. If rains are poor or badly distributed, the sowings contract or 
an attempt is made to spread the well water over a larger area than it can 
command with advantage, and unirrigated crops which in favorable years are 
largely grown on part of the well areas are not sown at all. Moreover, the 
crops are laid under heavy contributions for fodder for tho well cattle, and not 
only the outturn but tho area of crops is much reduced. The agricultural 
statistics of the last two year’s furnish a striking illustration of the extent to 
which agriculture is dependent on the rainfall. In 1891-32 the moan rainfall 
for the district was only 9 inches ; the area of crops sown was 629,965 acres, of 
which 85,467 failed and 544,498 were harvested, including 342,815 acres grown 
with well irrigation. In the present year, 1892-93, the rains have throughout been 
full and well distributed, as a consequence of which the area of crops sown has 
risen to 795,293 acres, the area failed came to only 26,349 acres or 3‘5 percent.,- 
and the area harvested was 768,944 acres, of which 358,336 were grown on wells. 


Aremifo ruiiifa]}. 


5. The average rainfall at the tahsil head-quarter 
as calculated in the Assessment Reports is as follows :— 


Gujranwala. Wazirabad. Rafizabad. 

] 367-68—1889-90. 1868-69—1890-91. 1868-69—1892-93. 


22-5 


22-27 


17-50 
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and according to Table III of the Gazetteer which shows the complete figures 
from 1863-67 to 1892-93 inclusive, the figures are — 

Gujrdnwabt. Wazirabad. lid fix ah ad. 

25-3 23-6 10-7 

The reporting stations are however more favorably situated than the 
rest of the tahsil, as all three lie on the cast, of their tahsfls, and being nearer to 
the hills receive a larger fall. For reasons given in the Assessment Keports I 
have assumed the average fall in Gnjranwiila as 17m inches, Wazirabad 21, 
Hafizabad 13*5 inches, and the mean for the whole district may be taken as 18 
inches, though, if the figures of the last two years in which the rains have been 
exceptionally heavy be included, the average may be raised by an inch in each 
case with a maximum of 3 f inches in 1S90-91 and a minimum of 9 inches in 
1891-92. The rainfall therefore, though moderate in amount, is liable to enor¬ 
mous fluctuation. The. effect of these on well cultivation has already been 
referred to, but on nnirrigated land it is naturally much more marked. 

6. According to new measurements 2d per cent, of the cultivation 
Fimminti.auinuim-Hsut,. is unirrigated. If rains are favorable allot this is put 

ed cultivation. under crops, the most common being jcncitr, moth, viting 

and til in the khavif— gram aloneor mixed with wheat or barley, and oil-seeds in 
the rabi—and good crops are reaped at little expense. When the rains are 
short or ill-distributed the hardrd land is left unsown altogether, or only the 
best soils which are cool and retentive of moisture can be sown. Tims in 
1891-92 the total area of unirrigated crops was only 110,589 acres ; in the 
following year, owing to favorable rains it rose to 301,1 16 acres. 

The success of the crop depends in the kbarif on the continuance of the 
rains well into September, but the September rains in this district are very 
precarious, and of late years have shown a tendency to fail altogether even when 
the monsoon rains have been heavy. 

The rabi unirrigated crop benefits most by favorable rains for ploughing 
and sowing in September and October, and if they once sprout a timely fall in 
January or February will bring them to maturity. Viewing the matter in the 
light of statistics of past years, it appears that the monsoon and winter rains are 
decidedly poor in one year out of three, the autumn rains in two years out oE 
three, and the result of this is that the kbarif crop is more liable to failure 
than the rabi, and that there is a gradual but steady movement to substitute 
the rabi staples, gram, wheat and gram, barley, which are more certain and 
profitable, for the more precarious and less valuable kliarif crops,, moth , mv.ng, 
jowdr, &c. This is particularly marked in the case of unirrigated crops. 

7. The foregoing remarks will have made it apparent that over a great 

r part of the district, and especially in the Hafizabad tahsil. 

agriculture is very precarious, ihe opening of the Chenab 
Canal in 1886-87 and its conversion from an inundation to a perennial canal, 
which was carried out early in 1892, have already done much, and will do much 
more, in the way of making agriculture secure. The canal which takes out from 
the Chenab by means of a weir across the river at Khankeiu the Wazirabad tahsil, 
10 miles below Wazirabad, now irrigates 105 per cent, of the total cultivation. 
It commands some 20 villages on the west of the Wazirabad tahsil in which it 
irrigates some 3,000 acres, and running transversely from north-east to south¬ 
west through the Hafizabad tahsil at present irrigates about 200 settled villages 
in the Hangar, Bar and adjoining Bar tracts where, owing to the great 
depth of water and the uncertain rainfall, conditions were formerly most un¬ 
favorable to successful cultivation. Eventually when the Jhang Brauch, which 
has already been begun, and the Gogaira branch, which lias boon projected, 
have been constructed, the whole tahsil, except the alluvial villages of the 
Chenab valley, and some 40 villages along the south-east boundary adjoining 
Gujranwala will be commanded, and as there are enormous areas of waste only 
waiting for canal water to be broken tip, the area irrigated from the canal iu 
the Hafizabad tahsil which now conics to 80,000 acres or 24 per cent, of the 
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whole, in the settled villages alone, will for many years to come expand with 
great rapidity. Agriculture will therefore every year become more and moro 
dependent on the canal and lands at present unirrigated or attached to wells 
will become canal irrigated. 

8. The effect of this movement generally, and especially its results 
influence or canal oxton- as regards well lands, havo been discussed at length 
sion on agriculture. in the Ilufizabad Assessment lie port, and will be touched 

on in the chapter on assessments of that tahsil. It will be sufficient hero 
to state that within the last few years the influence of the canal has 
revolutionised agriculture in the Ibifizabad tahsil, and has materially affected 
the character of the people. These are for the most part descendants of 
the nomads or pastoral tribes of the B;ir, who have only gradually settled 
down to agriculture within the last few generations, and still retain a strong 
leaning to their old predatory habits and a strong aversion to steady manual 
labour. The uncertainty of cultivation prior to the advent of the canal, 
and the profits to be made with little or no labour from grazing and breeding 
cattle, in the vast uncultivated tracts included in the village areas and the 
Government waste, encouraged these hereditary tendencies. But the canal has 
even already worked a great change. By ensuring the success of the crops 
sown, and making cultivation easy and profitable, it has brought the zuimndars to 
look rather on the land than on their cattle for their living. All over the tahsil 
the waste land is being rapidly broken up, tenants are being imported from 
other districts to supply the local scarcity of labour, and within the last six years 
the cultivated area has increased from 258,000 to 038,000 acres. 

This docs not include the progress mado in bringing the Government 
waste under cultivation. About 200,000 acres have already begn allotted in this 
district, and though the allotment was begun only in the cold weather of i 891-02, 
I understand that the area under cultivation last rabi amounts to nearly 80,000 
acres. 

9. After the canal the next most important factor in agriculture is the 
Influence of tlio liver on Chenab. There are 170 estates, viz., 67 in Wazirabad and 
onitirution. 1 1 2 in Hafizaboft or one-seventh of the whole number, 

situated in the low lands adjoining the river and more or less affected by its 
action. The area returned as mildba or inundated ( vide para. 2) is 36,607 acres 
or 4 - 5 per cent, of the total cultivation. The Chenab has been accurately and 
happily described in para. .1 1 of the dining Settlement Report in tbo following 
words :—“ Tho Chenab is a broad shallow stream with a sluggish channel and a 
licentious eourso. Its deposifs are sandy, but its floods are extensive, and owing 
to tho loose texture of the soil on its banks tho moisture percolates far inland.” 
The description applies with equal truth to the course and action of the river 
in this district, Tho shiftings in the channel, present course of the stream, its 
influence on the villages affected by it, and tho quality of tho saildbn lands have 
been described at length in the Assessment Reports of Wazfrabad and Ibifizabad. 
In tho Wazfrabad tahsil tho set of tho river is towards the north or Gujnit bank ; 
soAhtbn lands on this side, which formerly received regular inundation, are now 
flooded only when the river rises very high, and wells have been sunk in many 
villages to supplement the deficient, inundations. Tho action of the weir across 
the river at Khanke will tend probably to concentrate the river after it passes 
through the weir into a narrower but deeper channel, discharging itself on tho 
G ujninwala side. In it s course through the Ibifizabad tahsfl the Chenab has several 
alternative channels, and deserts one for the other in the most irregular.and 
arbitrary manner. Its general tendency is however towards tho north-west 
or Gujrat-Shahpnr bank, and though owing to the distance of tho high bank 
from the river and tho action of nnlds or arras of tho river, (the chief of which 
are the Palklm m Waz 11 ahad, tho hukhnam and tho I liat, i n Hafizabaci, j tho floods 
when high penetrate four or five miles inland, they are uncertain and often des¬ 
tructive. It has also to bo borne in mind that the canal will year by year, take 
away an increasing volume of waf er from the river, and will in time absorb tho 
entire cold weather and an appreciable proportion of the hot weather supply. 
The effect of this on the saildbn. lands below the weir cannot fail to be unfavorable. 
The snildha land of both Wazirabad and Ibifizabad is generally rather inferior. 



The Chenab deposits rarely contain any fertilising mud. New alluvial land 
therefores form slowly and is not fit for cultivation Cor many years. Wheat of 
inferior quality and linseed in the rabi, bdjra or maize in the kharif are the crops 
chiefly grown, and the outturn is generally poor. 


Natural divisions. 


10. The district naturally falls into two main divisions (1) the lowlands 
or alluvial tract along the Chenab and the Deg, (2) the 
uplands embracing the rest of the district. At former 
settlements the Chenab lowlands wove formed into two circles known as the 
Khadir circles of Wazirabad and liafizabad. The small tract in the Gujranwala 
tahsil benefitted by tho Deg, was called the Deg circle, but as this embraced 
only 19 villages it has not now been maintained as a separate circle. The 
uplands were again subdivided into assessment circles, based on tho facilities 
for irrigation from wells, quality of flic soil, &c. Thus tho rich and highly 
developed tract in Gujranwala and Wazirabad along the east boundary adjoin¬ 
ing Siallcot, where water is within 20 to 30 feet from the surface, and cultiva¬ 
tion is protected almost entirely by wells was formed into the circles known 
as Charkliari (from Cbarkhar a Porsian-wheel). The intermediate tract 
further down the Doab with a lighter loamy soil, water fairly accessible, 
ranging from 30 to 45 feet, and cultivation mainly dependent on wells, 
though not, so exclusively as in the Charkliari was called the Bangar circle 
of Gujranwala and Wazirabad, and a block of similar quality running into 
the liafizabad tahsil iu tho form of a wedge? and lying between the River 
circle and the Bar uplands was formed into the Hafizabad Bangar circle. 
Another tract of similar character but with a lighter soil wa3 formed into 
what was known as the Maim circle in these two tahsils, while in Gujranwala 
the high lying tract to the sotith-oast bordering on liafizabad, whe e the water 
lovel ranges from 40 to 55 and averages 45 feet, but is not so inaccessible as to 
prevent wells being worked with profit was made into the “Circle Adjoining 
Bar,” and the contiguous tract with similar features in the Hafizabad tahsil 
was similarly styled. On the west of the Wazirabad tahsil, around Akalgarh, 
a block of villages, the soil of which is much impregnated with hallar begins and 
extends into liafizabad. This formed the two small Kallar circles of Wazirabad 
and Hafizabad. The south and west of the Hafizabad tahsil, embracing over • 
half the area, has a small rainfall and water is at such a distance from the 
surface that wells are few, and the cost of working them enormous, while 
uuirrigated crops can only be grown in favorable years. This tract, though 
it has excellent soil, has hitherto been the most backward in development. 
It is known as the “ Bar ” or “ Bar proper” and includes the great block of 
Government waste on the south-west of the district, about 250,000 acres, 
most of which has now been brought within the influence of the canal and 
given out to settlers. 

11. Thus the old assessment circles in each tahsil 


Assessment. circles, past 
ami present. 


were— 


Gujrdmvdla. 

Wazirabad. 

Hafizabad. 

1. Charkliari. 

1. Charkliari. 

1. Bar. 

2. Bangar. 

2. Bangar. 

2. Bangar. 

3. Maira. 

3. Maira. 

3. Chenab. 

4. Deg. 

4. Chenab. 

| 

4. Adjoining Bar. 

5. Adjoining Bar. 

5. Kallar. 

5. Kallar. 


I found this subdivision to bo unnecessarily elaborated and therefore 
with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner 

(a). In the Gujranwala tahsil merged the small Deg circlo in the 
Charkliari circle which it adjoins, and to which, except as 
regards the Deg irrigation, it is in all respects similar; and in 
the same way I amalgamated the Maira circle with 52 estates and 
the Bangar with 117 into one circlo known as the Bangar, 
while the “ Adjoining Bur ” circle with 75 estates was main- 
fninnd intact. 
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( b ) . In Wazirdbad, the Chenab circle with 67 estates and the Cliar- 

khari with 115, were maintained intact, while the three small 
circles, viz.: — 

Bangar ... ... ... ... ... 31 estates. 

Maira ... ... ... ... ... 11 „ 

Kallar ... ... ... ... ... 43 „ 

were grouped together into one circ leknown as the Bangar, their 
agricultural conditions being similar, and the prevalence of 
Maira or Kallar being a matter for consideration village by 
village in village inspection and village assessment rather than 
a broad division on which separate circles could be based, 

(c) . In Hafizabad, the Chenab, Adjoining Bar and Bar circles have 

been continued unchanged, while the small Kallar circle which 
contained only 24 estates has here as in Wazirabad been added 
to the Bangar circle. Thus the assessment circles in each 
tahsil now stand as follows :— 

Gujrdnwdla. Wazirabad, TTafizabad. 

1. Chai’khari. I 3, Cbarkhari. 1. Bar. 

2. Bangar. | 2. Bangar. 2. Bangar. 

3. Adjoining Bar. j 3. Chenab. 3. Chenab. 

' 4. Adjoining Bar. 

So excepting the Bar circle, there is no circle in any tahsil which has 
not a parallel circle in another tahsil. This reduction in the number of assess¬ 
ment circles, while it considerably simplified and abbreviated work, takes 
sufficient account of natural features, differences of soil, rainfall and agricul¬ 
tural conditions generally. In the division of the old Hafizabad tahsil into 
two that has now been carried out, the whole of the Chentib and Bangar circles 
and part of the Bar and Adjoining Bar are included in Hafizabad, while the 
remainder of the Bar and Adjoining Bar with the Government waste have been 
thrown into the new tahsil of Khangah Dogran. 

] 2. The rainfall and system of agriculture have been referred to in 
Soils paras. 3 to 5. Something may here be said of the prevailings 

soils. The classification adopted at previous settlements 
embodied in the settlement records was based first on the absence or presence 
of and the source of irrigation, viz., chain, bdrdni, saildba , dbi, &c., and 
further, on the actual composition of the soil as locally distinguished into rohi 
(stiff clay) dosahi (a strong loam) maira (light loam) tibia (sandy) kalrati 
(affected by kallar) &c. In the assessment and distribution however no effect 
was given to the local distinctions, and these though still in vogue among the 
people are employed rather to describe the general nature of the land than 
its relative value for assessment purposes. To record such distinctions with a 
view to using them for the village assessments and the internal distribution, 
would in the first place lead to attempts on the part of unscrupulous owners 
and corrupt patwaris to deceive the assessing officer, and in the next place, in 
the distribution proceedings would lead to innumerable disputes between the 
shareholders themselves. As the classification would be in many cases a 
delicate matter, depending largely on individual opinion, any effective check 
would be impossible, and uniformity of classification would be out of the ques¬ 
tion. For these reasons, with the sanction of the Commissioner, I decided to 
omit these local distinctions from the records, and trust to my own knowledge 
and my predecessor’s notes of the villages, to make due allowance for them 
in village assessments, knowing that the shareholders—who in this district 
distribute their assessments generally on wells classified according to the 
quality of soil, depth of water, area attached,—could be trusted to take the 
soil into consideration in distributing the assessment. 

13. The classification adopted was in accordance with that suggested 

Classification so adopted. in . , Cha P tor VII A of the Patwari Rules, with the addition 
of two more, viz.: — 

(1) . Chahi-nahri. land irrigated or irrigable from a well and. a canal. 

(2) . Chdhi-saildba land irrigated by a well but also benefifcting by 

river floods. 
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So that the distinctions recorded were 


Cultivated 


Uncultivated 



(a) Irrigated 


(b) Unirrigated 

(a) Cult rable 

(b) Uneulturablo 


f Chdlii ...60 

Chfihi-nahri ) . „ r 
^ Nahri ...) 10 ' 5 
| ChAhi-sailaba. 

LAbi. 

f Sailaba ... 4 - 5 

( B&rani ... 25 

J Ban jar kadim. 

\ Du. jadid. 

(ihair manikin. 


per cent, of the total cultivation. 


All the records and assessment statements show these distinctions in full, but 
when it came to proposing soil rates, I found it unnecessary to work out separate 
rates for rJidhi-miildba and ubi, the area of which is insignificant, and included 
them with chain allowing for the fact where necessary in the village assess¬ 
ments. 1 also found that ehdhi-nahri was in practice land which was formerly 
irrigated from a well, but to which canal water is now applied, the well being 
generally left nnworkod. For assessment purposes I therefore included chdhi- 
•nahri with nahri , the advantage to the owner of having a well to supplement 
the canal irrigation bping allowed for sometimes in the distribution over hold¬ 
ings by putting a small lump sum as dbidna on the well. 


14. As regards the composition of the soil generally it may bo said that 
stiff clay (i ohi) is most common in the Oharkhari circles, 
Prevailing so.,adjoining Siiilkot, where a great many natural channels, the 
Aik, Naudanwah, Khot, &«., bring down the drainage in the rains. The strong 
loam (, Josdhi) is most common in the Adjoining Bar ajid Bar circles and in the 
Wazirabad Charkhari, and is the most workable and fertile soil, growing all 
crops except rice. The lighter loams (maim and tihba) are common in the 
Btingar circles of all three tahsils, the soil of which is much inferior to that of the 
rest of the district; Icallar is all-pervading, and its influence on the cultivation, 
which when affected by it is known as kalrdti, can bo traced everywl are. ft is 
very common in the Gujranwala Charkhari, the Wazirabad and Ilafizabad, Ohenab 
and Bangar circles. The soil of the Adjoining Bar and Bar circles being a sweet 
clay or a good loam lias little knflav. With canal water however the most hope¬ 
less looking Icallar produces excellent crops of rice : indeed it is more suited for this 
crop than sweeter soils. It is a question however whether continued irrigation 
to the extent that, is required for rice will not eventually bring to the surface 
the reh efflorescence which is now dormant in the subsoil and thus render tho 
Icalrdti land permanently unproductive. The water level in the canal-irrigated 
tract is at present so deep that, there is no danger of water-logging for some 
years to come, but the subsoil drainage in parts of the Ilafizabad tfthsfl is not 
good, and the results of canal irrigation, especially in the Icallar lands should bo 
carefully observed, so that any tendency to water-logging or bringing reh to the 
surface may be at once checked. 


15. Tho following figures, taken from tho census returns of 18G3—1881 
and 1891 show that there has been a steady and progres¬ 
sive increase in population in each tahsil :— 



f' 

1 

18G8. 

| 

i 

1881. 

1891. 

IIknsity tkr 

SQL' ARK MILE. 

Of urea. 

Of cultiva¬ 
tion. ♦ 

Gujranwrila ... 

! 

22-1,122 

250,720 

269,166 

364 

575 

Wazfrubad .. ... ... ... ... ! 

] 

151,289 

109,5G8 

183,606 

408 

726 

1 

Hufizubad ... ... .. ... ... j 

175,544 

196,604 

237,397 

139 

465 

Total ... j 

£51,255 

610,892 1 
1 

690,169 

236 j 

654 


Between 1868 and 18S1 population increased 12 percent.; between 1881 and 
1891, 12 per cent., or by 24 per cent, in the interval between the revised and 
the present settlements. As cultivation has within the same period increased by 
35 per cent., and there is ample room for further expansion in the Gujranwala 
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and Hafizabad tabsfls the pressure on the soil cannot be considered as severe. 
There is only one tract, the Charkhari circle of Wazirabad in which holdings are 
small owing to minute subdivision and the absence of culturable land. The in¬ 
cidence of population per square mile of cultivation in this circle is 788, which 
is excessive, but something has been done to relieve the congestion by selecting 
settlers from tho most over-crowded villages for the newly colonised lands on 
the Chenab Canal. The increase in population has been most rapid in H&fiz- 
abad, where it amounts to 36 per cent., but since the census was taken the popu¬ 
lation of that tahsil has been further swelled by the settling of colonists on the 
Government waste and a general immigration of tenants to the canal lands in 
the sealed villages. Part of this increase has been at the expense of the other two 
tahsils, but the vast majority of the immigrants have come from the over¬ 
crowded districts of Si&lkot, Gurdaspur and Amritsar. I put the increase 
under this head within the last two years as at least 20,000. 


16. Only 9 per cent, of the population is shown as urban in the census 


Towufl and markets. 


returns. The two most important towns are Gujranwala, with 
a population of 27,208, which is becoming a great trade contre. 


and rapidly expanding in population and prosperity^ and Wazirabad, with a popula¬ 
tion of 15,786, which has fallen off in population and prosperity since the develop¬ 


ment of railways and the consequent facilities for through trade, which have left no 
room for local and river-borne traffic. The only other towns are Eminabad, 5,841, 


and Kila Didar Singh, 2,822 in Gujranwala; Ramnngar, 6,592, Sohdra, 4,978, and 


Akalgarh, 4,262, in Wazirabad ; and in llafizabad Pindi Bhattian, 3,674, Jalalpur, 
8,253, and llafizabad 3,076. All of these are centres of trade for the surrounding 
tracts, but the great central market governing the rest is Gujranwala, which 
is the outlet by which the surplus produce of the district finds its way to the 
railway, and the channel by which supplies are received from other districts in 
seasons of scarcity. 

17- The district is fairly well provided with communications. The 
Communications and North-Western Railway traverses it from north to south 
roads. close to the east boundary for a distauce of 40 miles, and 

from Wazirabad, where it crosses the Chenab, a branch lino runs to Sialkot via 
Sohdra. The Gujranwala and Wazirabad tahsils are therefore in direct con¬ 
tact with the railway, and there are several feeder roads which, though not well 
maintained and almost impassible in the rains, connect tho outlying villages 


with Gujranwala and Wazirabad. Tilings are more backward in Hafizabad, tho 
nearest point of which is 25 miles and the furthest point 70 miles from the 
railway, and the roads, though numerous and laid out on a most extensive scale, 
have been so neglected that wheeled traffic is almost unknown, and the local pro¬ 
duce has to be conveyed to the central markets at Gujranwala and Wazirabad on 
pack animals. The cost of carriage is therefore very heavy ; from Pindi Bhattian 
to Gujranwala it. comes to 6 annas permaund for grain, which is a heavy tax on 
the profits of cultivation. The need for improving the communications of this 
tahsil which in a few years will have an enormous amount of surplus produce to 
export is urgent, and is a necessary complement to the scheme for bringing the 
centre of the Doab under cultivation by means of the Chenab Canal. I believe a 


project for a new line of railway direct from Wazirabad to Mooltan, running via 
Hafizabad through the heart of the Doab has been worked out, and the 
first section of it down to Lyallpura is to be taken in hand at once. In 


dqfault of the railway the most effective way of improving communications 
would be to metal the road from Gujranwala to Hafizabad and carry it on to 


Khangab, tlie bead-quarters of the new tahsil. Ivhangah is in direct communication 
with Lahore by means of the Lahore-Shahpur-Bannu road, which is now being 
metalled from Shahdera to Sheikhupura by the Lahore District Board, and 


if the metalling were continued from Sheikhupura to Kkangah, a distance of only 
24 miles, it would give a powerful impetus to the development of the Bdr tract, 
which would then be connected with Gujranwala aud Lahore by metalled roads. 
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CHAPTER II. 


REVENUE niSTORY. 

18. The leading agricultural tribes of the district—though many of 
Leading tribes ami their them lay claim to Rajpitt descent and still preserve cer- 

autribution. tain Rajput traditions, e.g ., their women never render any 

direct assistance in agriculture—are undoubtedly of Jat origin. The Jats hold 
995 estates out of 1,223 estates, viz. — 

GujranwAla ... ... ... ... ... 39:$ out of 455 

Watirabad ... ... ... ... ... 226 out of 2(36 

Hdfiviabad . 374 out of 502 

In Gujranwala the most important Jat tribes are—Virakhs 76 villages, Varaichs 
34, Ohiraas 20, Gurayas 21, Dhothars and Sokhus 24. The Virakhs are mainly, 
the Varaichs largely, Sikhs, the Dhothars and Sokhus are nearly all Hindiis; 
the other tribes are for the most part Musalmans. In Wazirabad tho eastern 
or more fertile portion of the talisil is hold by Chimas, 93 villages; the western 
and less fertile by Ohathas, 55 villages; there are no other tribes holding 10 
villages or over. The Ohirnas and Ohathas are almost exclusively, and the 
other Jats mainly, Muhammadan. In Hafizabad, tho proprietary body is more 
mixed, and property in land is of more recent growth. Tho Bhattis who are 
undoubtedly Rajputs, and Bhagsinkes who, though they claim affinity with the 
Bhattis, are probably the descendants of Bar nomads who settled down to agri¬ 
culture in the later days of Sikh rule, own between them 81 estates, while 
Ohathas who spread into the talisil from Wazirabad, and Virakhs who extended 
their settlements from Gujranwala and wrested the south-east of tho tahsil 
from the Bhattis, hold respectively 53 and 44 estates. Tarars, who emigrated 
from boyond the river in Gujrat 200 yoars ago, hold 53 estates along the river, 
and Kharrals from Montgomery, about the middle of the last century, dis¬ 
possessed many of tho old Hindu owners and now hold 42 villages. 
The rest of the talisil is occupied chiefly by' miscellaneous Jats—Hanjras and 
Jags 24 estates, Gurayas, Dhotliar, Gondals, &c. Excepting tho Virakhs who 
are all Sikhs and the Hanjras who are mainly Hindiis, the remaining tribes, in¬ 
cluding the Bhattis, are Muhammadans. Non-Jat tribes, excluding tho Bhattis, 
hold 47 estates, the most important being Saiyads, Khatiis and Brahmans. 

19. The settlements in Gujranwala and Wazirabad are nearly all of old 
Origin of existing vii. date - Tho immigration of the leading tribes appears to 

lagus in Gujranwala and have taken place in Mogliul days, when most of the exist- 
Wazirabad. ing villages wore founded. Even tradition is silent as to 

the races who preceded them. War, famine, and inter-tribal struggles in the 
first half of the last century brought about the ruin of all but the strongest 
communities, but the people were too deeply rooted in the soil to permanently 
desert their settlements, and when the consolidation of Sikh rule in the latter 
half of the century inaugurated an era of comparative peace and security, the 
old owuers, who had temporarily bowed to the storm and taken refuge in their 
tribal strongholds, at once resumed possession of their desorted homesteads, 
restored the wells, reclaimed the land, and in many cases showed such tenacity 
in adhering to their ancient institutions and traditions that they maintained the 
same proprietary shares as had existed prior to their dispossession. Thus in 
these two tahsils the present owners are the descendants of the men who held 
the land under Moghul rule, and the tribal and village traditions have continued 
in an unbroken chain from that era. 

20. In Hafizabad the state of things is different. That tract appears 
Origin of proprietary to have been held in Moghul times by Hindu Jats of the 

right in H£8zabad. Hanjra and Jag goti, and most of the numerous ruins of 

what were once apparently flourishing settlements are identified with the days 
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of their ascendancy. When the central authority became enfeebled at the 
beginning of last century, these industrious but unwarlike Hindu tribes, fell a 
prey to the more vigorous Musalman races,-—Kharral and Bhagsinke nomads 
from the Bar, Cbathas, Tarars and Bhattis of semi-pastoral habits,—who speedily 
ejected them from all but a fraction of their villages, but having taken forcible 
possession of the land often failed to work it for agriculture, and preferred to 
follow their old pastoral life. In the general struggle for the soil, the Virakhs of 
the Gujranwala tabsil, a Sikh tribe with strong military traditions, got a foot¬ 
hold in the tahsil and ejected the Bhattis from many villages which the latter 
had wrested from the Hanjras. One result of this difference in the history 
of Hafizabad is that agricultural progress has been much slower than in the other 
two tahsils. In Gujranwala and Wnzirabad the people arc similar in character 
and habits to the ordinary peasant of the Central Punjab, while in Hafizabad they 
Still retain many traces of their pastoral and nomadic character. The bond be¬ 
tween them is rather that of the tribe than of the village community ; thc-y are 
averse to manual labour and inclined on slight temptation to return to their old 
predatory habits. No doubt they were being gradually weaned from these 
habits under our rule, but the canal in a few years lias done more to civilise 
them and make them look to honest labour for tlieir living, than 45 years of settled 
government, and every year they will assimilate more and more in character to 
the ordinary Punjab peasant. 


Rise of Sikh rule. 


21. The revenue history of the district, in so far as it bears upon present 
conditions, begins under the Sikhs. Between 1750 and 1800 
A. D., the leaders of the Sikh Confederacy established their 
sway over all of the Gujranwala and part of the Wnzirabad and Hafizabad 
tahsils, but over the rest of the district the local chiefs of the Chathas, Tarars 
and Bliatti clans maintained their independence. Towards the end of tho 
century, Ranjit Singli who was born in Gujninwtila city and came of the Jat 
Sansi tribe, having overcome the Sikh Confederacies, took possession of their 
estates and jagirs and next turned his arms against the independent local chiefs. 
The less warlike Muhammadan tribes at once accepted his authority, but the 
Bhattis, Tarars aud Chathas held out against him and were only overcome after 
a long and gallant resistance. By 1810 A. D. the Maharaja had brought the 
whole district under his sway. 


Revenue system of the 
Maharaja. 


22. His fiscal policy was two-fold— 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


Part of the tract was farmed out in groups of villages to kiirdars 
or farmers of the revenue, who contracted to make certain fixed 
payments to the lloyal Treasury, while they were allowed to 
make what they could out of the cultivators from whom they 
realised direct by Iranhit or appraisement of the crop, batai or 
division of the crop, chilota or lump payments in kind and 
cash, changing one mode for another as they found it to their 
profit. 

Owing to the intimate connection of many of the leading families 
with the Maharaja who recruited his armies and selected his 
Lieutenants largely from this district, the greater part of tho 
district was assigned in jagir to the local chiefs, subject to the 
obligation of military service, or to the Royal courtiers for their 
maintenance. The jagirdars realised direct in cash or kind 
like the kardar. Both systems pressed equally hard on the 
people who were regarded as a sponge to be squeezed to tho 
utmost limit compatible with their continuing to cultivate, and 
when they refused or were unable to pay, the land was made 
over to outsiders. 

The results of this action are well described in para. 45 of Mr. Morris’s 
Report of the Regular Settlement. 

“ The evil consequences a ttendant on ttiis system fire worthy of our notice if only 
“ to show what- tlic effect has been on our present system of revenue collections. First it 
“made the people improvident. They kiuyv tLat the more they worked and the larger 
“ their returns, so in proportion, would the Government demand he enhanced, whilst the 

« m0ic idle thev were, the less would they have to pay to Government. Tims was a pre- 
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“ miutn offered for idleness. Secondly,-it was directly to the advantage of the kardar that 
“ the cultivation should increase ; it therefore became his interest to give the land to those 
“ who would till it best, who where generally mere cultivator's. Thus the rights of pro- 
“ prietors were disregarded and the value of property consequently decreased.” 


23. The assessments demanded and realised by the Sikh kardrirs and 
Pitch of ti 1(! sikuassess- jaglrdars would now seem to us incredible. In the Char- 
ments ' kliri circles the ordinary rate tvas one-half or two-fifths of 

the produce, or a fixed charge of Re. 1 in the kharif and two mans of wheat in 
the rabi, per acre. Good wells with 30 to 50 acres attached had to pay Rs. 100 
to Rs. 150, and in the Hafizabad tahsfl Raja Gulab Singh who held most of the tract 
and whose memory is still execrated for his extortions common]}- demanded 
Rs. 150 per well in the River circle and Rs. 108 per well in the Bangar. 
This is more than the landlord in these tracts can now get from a tenant, 
though prices have gone up from 50 to 100 per cent, since Sikh times. The 
only exception to the general fiscal oppression practised alike by kardar and 
jagirdar was Diwsin Sawun Mai who about 1825 A. D. obtained the Adjoining 
Bar and Bar tracts of Hafizabad partly in farm, partly in jagir. He encour¬ 
aged the pastoral tribes of the Bar to found villages and settle down permanently 
to agriculture, by allowing them to hold the land at a very lenient assessment, 
ultimately fixed at Rs. 62 per well. To those who founded new villages in this 
inhospitable tract he remitted from one-third to one-sixth of the assessment as an 
inam in favor of the whole proprietary body, while a similar concession was made 
in favor of now wells, one-half to oue-fourth of tho demand being remitted for 
periods varying from 10 to 20 years. Were it not for this wise and far-seeing 
policy, the nomads of the Gujranwahi Bar would never have settled on the soil, 
but would have remained houseless and landless vagabonds as their brethren 
in Jhang and Montgomery arc to-day. This striking exception however only 
heightened the effect of the general oppression. In addition to the ordinary 
revenue demand there were a multitude of petty exactions known as “ Nazar ” 
“ Farasli Khtlna ” “TopKhaun” “Ilooli” varying from Re. .I per well per 
harvest to Rs. 2 per village, while villages at a distance from the central 
market had to pay an addition of from s annas to Re. 1 per maui of 8 mans, 
for differences of prices and cost of carriage. A more crushing exaction was 
the free-quartering of troops on tho people, and the necessity of furnishing 
supplies for the Sikh armies on their way to the frontier, the high road to 
which lay through the centre of the district. 


24. In fact on few if any districts in the Punjab did the hand of the Sikhs 
Result of Sikh mis,mm- full more heavily than on this. Tho result was that under 
ngoinent, Sikh rule, proprietary rights had no value, the distinction 

between owner and tenant was unknown as the State demand absorbed all the 
profits of cultivation, leaving no margin of rent for the non-cultivating pro¬ 
prietors. 


The revenue demand was distributed over both alike ; where it could 
not be paid the owners were ousted, and whole villages transferred at the 
pleasure of the kardar or jagirdar. At annexation therefore we found the 
district impoverished and demoralized, the village communities w r eak and 
repudiating the principles of joint responsibility, the people leading a hand-to- 
mouth existence from harvest to harvest, unable or unwilling to do anything 
for themselves, and averse to a fixed system of money payments. Few 1 districts 
therefore had a worse start under British rule and unfortunately the effect 
of our first experiments in assessment was rather to increase the demoralization 
than to check it. 




The summary settlement of the district was made in 1847-48 by 
Mr. Cocks and Major Lake, Assistants to the Resident, 
smnmaij cettiement. They appear to have worked out the assessment in Lahore 

without any personal inspection of the tract. The basis of calculation was not 
the agricultural statistics of the villages, indeed there were none, but the collec¬ 
tions in grain and kind for the previous five years, lists of winch were supplied 
by ihe kardars. The grain payments were commuted into cash at the rate’of 
prices then prevailing, which owing to the demand for supplies for the troops 
in the field happened to be exceptionally high, and an all-round reduction of 
10 per cent, being allowed, the balance was announced as a fixed cash demand. 



The total assessment and incidence for each tahsil and for the whole district 
according to Appendix X of Mr. Morris’s Report, were as follows :— 



Demand. 

Incidence per 
cultivated acre. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Gujranwala 

... 2,91,578 

1 10 2 

Wazirabad 

.. 2,01,567 

1 15 1 

Hafizabad 

1,76,405 

1 4 6 

Total District 

... 6,69,550 

1 9 3 


26. From the methods employed it was inevitable that the assessment 
Pitch ami working of should be glaringly unequal, but in addition it was oppres- 
the assessment. sively severe. This will at once appear from the fact that 

in spite of the great increase in prices that has since taken place, the improved 
methods of agriculture and enhanced value of land, the incidence of the assess¬ 
ment now imposed is about 30 per cent, lower, viz.: — 

Incidence per 
cultivated acre. 

Rs. a. p. 

Gujrdnwala ... ... ... ... ... ...118 

W az'mibad .. 1 7 1 

Hafizabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 15 4 

For a few years the zammdars buoyed up by high prices, paid the demand 
with some regularity if not with ease. At annexation prices fell owing to the 
disbandment of enormous bodies of troops, the income from service fell off, 
money became scarcer, while the demand for it owing to the new system of fixed 
money payment increased. A severe drought in 1849 increased the strain, and 
some remissions arid reductions were granted, though with a sparing hand. 
Balances began to accrue in many villages, wells went out of working, and 
the owners and tenants began to desert their holdings. Another and more 
disastrous drought in 1851, accompanied by a deadly epidemic of murrain 
among the cattle, brought matters to a crisis and made it apparent that the 
summary settlement which had originally been announced for only three years, 
but eventually ran on for seven, could not be maintained without ruining the 
district. The percentage of collections and balances during its currency as 
given in para. 51 of Mr. Morris’s Report were as follows :— 

1849. 1850. 3851. 1852. 1853. 

Collections ... 90 per cent. 98 97 93 85 

Balances ... 10 ,, 2 3 7 15 

so that the average annual balance was 7£ per cent. The pressure was most 
severe in the highly irrigated tracts of Gujranwala and Wazirabad -which had 
suffered most from the exactions of the Sikhs, and were least able to bear the 
strain of over-assessment. Writing of the Gujranwala pargana, Mr. Morris 
remarks— 


“Villages formerly well off and paying regularly now got into balance, many deser¬ 
tions took place, wells fell in and cattle died by hundreds. The number of wells deserted 
in one year exceeded 300, while on the original summary jama a balance of Rs. 34,854 
(over 17 per cent.) accrued.” 

•Speaking of Ramnagar he says— 

“ The summary jama must on the whole now be considered high; originally it was 
not so, but the effects of the recent drought have been so disastrous, that it will take 
years for the pargana to recover its former condition. There is now distress, collections 
have been difficult, balances accrued, proprietors are poor, wells fallen in, cattle have died, 
and desertions have taken place. In the Bafizabad talisil things were nearly as bad. 

Mr. Morris, writes of the Sheikliupura pargana— 


“ Another proof of the severity of the summary settlement is the number of 
wells which have been deserted since it was made, notwithstanding the large takdvi 
advances. It appears that out of 4,000 wells, at least 1,000 or one-fourth, have fallen 
in during the last five years.” 


The regular settlement was begun in 1851 by Mr. Temple who was in 

Hegalar settlement. ° f . tlle ?P erati ° nS f ° r the whole Reclina Dodb with 

Mr. Morris as his Assistant for the Gujranwala district and 
the trans-Ravi portion of Lahore. In 1853 Mr. Morris received independent 
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charge and completed the operations in 1856. The standpoint from which Mr. 
Morris, who was responsible for the assessment, approached his task, is given 
thus in para. 5t of his report— 

“ It was evident that reduction was necessary, and that to ensure for the future 
regular payments and to determine on an assessment that could be reasonably expected 
to work well throughout any number of years, a considerable amount of Government 
revenue must be sacrificed. The following considerations also convinced me that only 
a light assessment could work well and successfully in the tract, viz., the general inferi¬ 
ority of the soil, great depth of water from the surface, the absence of development of 
natural resources; the nomad character of the people, their idleness and improvi¬ 
dence ; their thievish propensities and aversion to money payments ; the absence of 
proprietary rights and low value of landed property ; the scantiness of the population 
and absence of cultivators.” 


2S. His method of assessment was briefly as follows, starting from 
the position—of which there could be. not doubt—thatover- 
Method of assessment. assessment was general, he divided each pargana into 

assessment circles, and having regard to the revenue history, agricultural statis¬ 
tics and existing condition of each circle he determined the general amount of 
reduction necessary. 


Having collected his assessment data, viz., rates on wells, rates on yokes, 
rates levied by the Sikhs, Tahsildar’s estimate, and a produce estimate based on 
the assumption that Government was entitled to one : sixth of the gross produce on 
irrigated and one-fifth on unirrigated lands, he deduced from them the rates 
necessary to bring out the desired result. In all but the River circles the rates 
he finally adopted were not so much soil rates as lump sums on well areas which 
in each circle he divided into three classes according to their condition, efficiency, 
quality of the soil and number of yokes attached. This method was in accordance 
with the practice of the people in distributing the revenue. His village assess¬ 
ments were worked out on much the same principle, but were further modified 
by the grant of each temporary reduction for the first two or three years in 
favour of estates which had suffered materially from the drought of 1849—51 
as would enable them to recover from their depression. 

29. The financial result of his re-assessment was to reduce the original 
summary settlement demand excluding petty mdfu by about 
19 per cent., vis :— 


Financial result. 



Summary settle¬ 
ment. 

Regular settle¬ 
ment. 

Percentage of 
reduction. 

Incidence of 
regular settle¬ 
ment per culti¬ 
vated acre. 

•Gnjranwala . 

118. 

2,91,578 

Rs. 

2,32,781 

20 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 10 

Wazirnbad 

2j01,567 

' 1,07,045 

17 

18 8 

Hafiaubad 

1,70,405 

1,42,930 

19 

10 8 

Total District 

0,69,550 

5,43,302 

_j 

19 

j 14 0 


In Gnjranwala and Warirabad the cultivated land alone was assessed. 
In the Hiifizabad Adjoining Bar and Bar villages a sum of about Rs. 3,000 was 
assessed on the waste, calculated at the rate of Rs. 10 per 100 head of cattle. 
This tirni assessment was clearly inadequate, and villages with little cultivation 
■and large profits from cattle and from the produce of the waste land escaped 
very lightly, while the burden of assessment was thrown on villages which 
had broken up their waste. The relief given by the regular settlement was 
however great, and in para. 59 of his report Mr, Morris justifies it as follows :— 

“This reduction may appear somewhat large, but still it is not in my opinion any 
more than was absolutely necessary to meet the exigencies w of a tract so impoverished and 
deteriorated as this has become of late years.” 


30. In fact the people had been so sorely tried by the over-assessment 
Working of the assess, of past years, following on the oppressive exaction of the 
Sikhs, that they were averse to binding themselves to a 
fixed cash assessment even when this gave a substantial reduction of the old 



demand The most delicate and arduous task connected with the settlement was 
to induce the people to engage for the revenue, and when they had so engaged, 
to. prevent them from repudiating their responsibilities. Mr. Temple, who gave 
out the assessments of Gujranwala and Wazirabad in 1853, notes— 

“When 1 announced the jamas, I could see that in their hearts the people were 
unwilling to enter into any engagements at all for cash payments. In several cases Mr. 
Morris had shown consideration to villages that had suffered most from the drought of 
1S51, by offering them reduced jamas for the first two years. The reduced jamas were 
accepted and the usual engagement given in, hut in Mr. Morris’s .words, “No sooner did 
the time for enhancement arrive than the people gave in a petition hogging to be released 
from their engagements.” 

. Such cases of recusancy were rigorously dealt with by the Settlement 
Officer, who in the interests of the Government revenue arranged for— 

(a) Transfer of the share of the recusant shareholder or village to 
a more solvent shareholder or some outsider willing to en- 
gage. 

(h) Temporary alienation of the share or estate to a farmer ( Musta * 
jir)> who agreed to pay the Government revenue making his 
own terms with the owner, 

(r) Sale of the defaulter’s share to the highest bidder. 

31. By these methods a serious expropriation of the old proprietors in 
Conipubovy tmurfor of favor of capitalists or speculators in land was begun. 

property. In Gujranwala talisfl, in 15 estates, the proprietary 

right was wholly, and in two partly, transferred to outsiders. In Wazirabad one 
whole village and one-third of another were similarly transferred under the 
pressure of assessment, while a third estate of 451 acres was sold up for an 
arrear of Bs. 125. 

In Hafizabad the transfers covered one whole estate, one-half of two, one- 
third of two, one-fourth of two, and one-sixth of three estates, and wells or shares 
in wells to the number of 21. In addition to these transfers of whole estates 
or shares in them to outsiders, no less than 280 cases of transfers of holdings 
covering about 14,000 acres took place; the old owners in most cases owing 
to poverty or the pressure of assessment voluntarily transferring their shares to 
more solvent shareholders. 

32. These transfers were the subject of a long and bitter controversy at 
Attempts to restore the the time. The Commissioner, Mr. Gust, attacked the Set- 

old proprietors. tlement Officer’s action as harsh, illegal and unjust, and in 

1858 obtained the sanction of Government to re-open the proceedings with 
the view of reinstating the old owners at a reduced assessment. In one extreme 
case, that of Gondlanwala, the owners, a sturdy but contumacious body of Sikh 
Jats, had refused to engage for the assessment which Mr. Morris had lowered 
from Bs. 4,000 to Rs. 3,600, and which was undoubtedly moderate according to 
the standard of assessment then in vogue. 

Such an example of contumacy, unless promptly dealt with, would be 
contagious, and the Settlement Officer, with the sanction of the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, transferred the estate in -perpetuity to a Svhatri Sardar, Jhanda Singh of 
Bat-ala, for a nominal sum of Bs. 5(10, and at the fciardar’s instance ousted the old 
owners not only from the property, but also from the right to cultivate. After 
a year or so, the tiarclar complained that the assessment was excessive, and 
became clamorous for reduction. The Bepnty Commissioner proposed to reduce 
the demand by Bs. 1,100. Thereupon the old owners came forward and 
claimed that if any reduction were given it should be in their favor as they were 
willing to engage for the reduced demand; ultimately the case was referred to 
the Lieutenant-Governor who decided that the transfers should be set aside, the 
old owners reinstated at a reduced assessment, and Jhanda Singh compensated 
elsewhere, while on the general question of the propriety of such sales and 
transfers lie laid down the principle —that the refusal of a proffered jama by 
the proprietors does not render the compulsory sale of their land legal, all that 
they can be made to forfeit are the privileges of contracting for the payment 
of the Government revenue and of managing the estate.” 



This principle was applied under the supervision of Mr. Gust to the other 
cases, and temporary farm (mustdjin) took the place of permanent alienation. 
Efforts were made to reinstate the old owners by compromise with the alienee; 
and these were generally successful in the case of transfers of holdings from one 
shareholder to another. Where whole estates had been transferred for a nominal 
or for no consideration, to wealthy capitalists, such as the Divvans of Eminabad, 
the Ivhatrfs of Gujranwala, and the Sardars of Batala the proceedings were less 
successful, as they claimed to hold on the ground that they had spent money on 
the estate, and in some cases too the old owners were unwilling to re-enter ever 
at a reduced assessment. Thus in Gujranwala in ten estates where the transfer 
had been made by the Settlement Officer, audio 7 estates where the owners had 
voluntarily parted with their rights, the evil could not be undone In Wazirabad 
and Hafizabad the cases in which the alienees refused to restore, or the old 
owners to re-enter, were comparatively few. Tn all cases the temporary farm 
to outsiders terminated at or before the revised settlement. 


33. These cases, following immediately ou a reassessment which had 
ruck of the regular given ail all-round reduction of 19 per cent, showed that 
settlement. the zamindnrs were so demoralised and impoverished by 

fiscal mismanagement and bad seasons as to be unable to sustain a rigid cash 
assessment, and that what they required at least foi" some years was not a 
moderate but a lenient assessment. There is no doubt that judged by our 
present standard of assessment, viz,, half assets, Mr. Morris’s assessment, 
which was rather an attempt to ad just the summary settlement demand to 
existing conditions than to work out a scientific assessment c/e novo, was too 
high. This is apparent from three facts— 

(1) The incidence of his demand per cultivated acre was from 6 tol6 

per cent, above the incidence of the assessment now imposed, 
though prices have probably increased 50 per cent, since. 

(2) He assumed the Government share at one-sixth gross produce on 

irrigated, one-fifth on unirrigated land, say 17"5 per cent, all 
round,—whereas the Government share as now worked out on 
the half assets system comes to—• 

Gujramvrila ... ... ... ... 13’ per cent. 

Wazirabad ... ... :*.. ... 16‘ „ 

BfTfizabad ... ... ... ... 12'2o ,, 


(S) During the currency of the regular settlement profit rents were 
almost unknown, the owners in most cases being only too glad 
to get tenants to cultivate oil condition of paying the Govern¬ 
ment revenue with a nominal mdlikdna . 


34. All over the district, and especially in the highly developed Char- 
ltevision of t.iio regular kliavi circles, it soon became apparent that some villages 
settlement, 1858-50. were over-assessed. Balances began to accrue, and in 79 

estates in Gujranwala, 41 in Wazirabad and 37 in Hafizabad, reductions had 
to be given. In 185* a general enquiry into the conditions of the more depressed 
estates was carried out by the Commissioner, the result of which was that the 
deferred or progressive enhancements were generally given up and a reduction 
of about Es. 21,000 or 4 percent, on Mr. Morris’s jam* was granted. 

The following figures show’- the reduction in the Ichdlsa demand in each 
tahsfi :— 



Jama cam minc¬ 
ed by Mr. 
Morris. 

Jama as re¬ 
vised in 1859. 

Decrease 

percent. 


Its. 

Rs. 


Gujranwala ... 

... 2,29,314 

2,18,985 

4-5 

Wazirabad ... 

1,63.465 

1,58,335 

3- 

Hafizabad 

... 1,39,757 

1,34,576 

3-7 

Total District 

... 5,32,536 

5,11,896 

4 
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35. Thence forward, assisted by a return of good seasons, the increased 
security for life and property under our rule, ibe settlement 
appears to have worked smoothly enough, and up to the 
revised settlement in 1867-68 only Rs. 11,574 balance accrued, of which 
Rs. 9,569 was in the Gnjranwala tahsil. Under a more enlightened fiscal 
system taJcdvi advances were liberally granted for the construction and ropair of 
wells, and no less than Rs. 1,31,617 was so advanced in this period, viz .:— 


Rs. 

Wazirabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 22,369 

Gujramvala ... ... ... ... ... ... 50,339 

Bafizabad .. ... ... ... ... ... 58,909 


and as many as 1,113 new wells were sunk. This compares favourably with 
the subsequent sparing policy in respect of these grants. In the 24 years, since 
the revised settlement tl*o amount advanced lias been as follows :— 



Advanced for wells. 

Advanced for seed 
and bullocks. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Gujranwdla 

27,545 

9,817 

Wazirabad 

17,874 

3,545 

Hafizabad 

21,137 

3,802 

Total 

66,55G 

17.164 


and in Gnjranwala of 808 new wells, only 73 were assisted by taJcdvi, and iu 
Wazirabad out of 1,000 new or restored wells, only 9S were so aided. 

36. The revision of the regular settlement which had been sanctioned 
II e v i « e d settlement, for a term of 10 years from the date of giving out of the 
ism— 68 . original assessments, was undertaken by Captain Nisbet 

under the general supervision of Mr. Prinsep, the Settlement Commissioner, in 
1864 and completed in 1868. He classified the villages as heavily, moderately 
or lightly assessed, viz .:— 


Gujranwalla 

Wazirabad 

Bafizabad 


Total 


Heavily. 

Moderately. 

Liqhlhj, 

9.9 

97 

229 

131+PJ 

54 

74 

65 

47 

413 

289 

198 

716 


and hits opinion on the old assessment was that “ though after the revised settle¬ 
ment of 1859 tlie demand for land revenue was far from being excessive and 
there was no great distress yet the rates fell very unevenly and villages were 
either in one or the other extreme. The general complaint 1 heard everywhere 
was not so much of over-assessment but of inequality of rates in neighbouring 
villages. ” According to his calculation the Wazirabad tahsil was relatively most 
heavily assessed, Hafizabad the most lightly. The method of assessment adopted 
is described in great detail in pages 33—40 of Captain Nisbet’s report. 

Having maintained with some slight alterations the assessment circles 
framed by Mr. Morris and made an inspection of each estate, ho made use of the 
following standards of assessment in order to determine a fair assessment:— 

Standard* of asseee- 37. (1) The prevent jama, viz., demand previous to 

ment - the new assessment: 

(2) The plough jama “obtained by dividing the assessable area by the 
"ascertained number of ploughs and then multiplying that result Oy the rate 
“per acre of the existing jama.” 

(3) The produce jama obtained by assuming rates of yield for oacli crop, 
determining the value at the rath of prices prevalent, and taking one-sixth of 
this as the value of the Government share. 
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(4). The new rale jama “ which included a rate on water and land reve- 
“ nue, first by applying to the irrigated area a well rate higher or lower accord- 
i( ing to the fertility of the circle to be assessed calculated on the assumed 
“ average profit of the area watered by a well in that locality after deduction o£ 
■' all expenses, and, then adding to this a moderate rate on the whole assessable 
“ area as unirrigated.” The well rate “(a lump sum per well varying in each 
*' circle) multiplied into the number of wells in use, care being taken to sco that 
“ there was no want of yokes or able-bodied population, and the bard,n't rate 
“ multiplied into the whole assessed area gave the new rate jama of the Chak 
“ (assessment circle) and the standard thus obtained was then applied to .each 
“ village area and the result showed how the general rate for the Chak would 
affect that estate.” 

In fact the rato jama, which avus based largely on the “ produce jama" 
and corrected with reference to the “ present jama' 1 and tho “plough jama ” was 
the main standard of assessment for the circle, and in its application to individual 
estates was modified to suit their particular circumstances. 

88. The rates finally adopted in each circlo are given in the folioAving 

Sates ado ted table, and the rates of the regular settlement and of the 

a es ac op ec . present settlement are also shown, though owing to the 

difference in the methods followed any comparison is difficult:— 





























In the Gujranwala Charkhari, Bangar and Maira, Captain Nisbet’s final assess¬ 
ment on cultivation was close to liis rates ; in the Adjoining Bar it was about 15 
per cent, above. In Wasnrabad the Charkhari was assessed 5 per cent, above 
rates, the Chemib 6 - 5 per cent, below, the Kallar slightly, and the Maira 10 per 
cent, above rates, so that the incidence in the latter three circles was so nearly 
similar as to justify their amalgamation into one at the present settlement. In 
all the Hafizabad circles, the final demand was, owing to the large progressive 
enhancements taken, considerably above rates, viz .:— 

Chemib ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 per cent. 

Baiigflr ... ... ... ... ... 12 „ 

Bar ... ... ... ... ... ... 28 „ 

Adjoining Bar ... ... ... ... ... 30 „ 

These progressive jamas, the extent of which will appear further on, were 
intended to cover cases when; the imposition of a full jama would gi.vc too sud¬ 
den an enhancement, and where a future increase appeared justified by a prob¬ 
able expansion of cultivation at an early date. They were thus to some extent 
deferred assessments, to some extont prospective, i.e., meant to cover an expected 
increase of cultivation. In some of the latter cases the anticipated expansion 
did not take place and the enhancements pressed heavily on the villages. 

39. Another leading feature of Captain N isbet’s settlement was the 

, f assessment of pasture. Mr. Morris’s tirni assessment was 

.. 1 .merely nominal, and came to only about Bs. 3,000, though 

he estimated the profits from ghi alone as over a lakh. Captain 'JSisbet however 
did not fail to recognise the fact, which had been lost sight of at tho regular 
settlement, that tin? system of assessing cultivation only was apt to throw an 
unfair burden on highly developed villages with little waste or pasture, while it 
left untouched the large profits derived by the Bar and Adjoining Bar village? 
in Ilafizabad and Gujramvala from,their cattle, and the enormous areas of 
cultural*!© waste which they had annexed at tho regular settlement, when they 
had been allowed to define their own boundaries. This they had done with such 
regard for their own interests that in Ilafizabad, estates with an area exceeding 
5,000 acres, are very common, while five estates with only a few wells have 
over 10,000 acres and one—Manamvaia—with only two working wells appro¬ 
priated 23,000 acres. Captain Nisbet’s conclusion was that in waiving its 
proprietary right in favour of the landlords of these great estates, Government 
did not intend to limit its demand to a share of the profits of cultivation, the 
area under which was insignificant, but was also entitled to a share of the profits 
of the spontaneous produce from grass, wood, fodder and fuel. These profits he 
estimated by a comparison with the income derived by Government from the 
grazing leases of the adjoining rnklis, and having allowed a liberal margin free 
for pasture, generally 3 acres of baujar to. every acre of cultivation, lie assessed 
the remaining cultnruble land in the Adjoining Bar of Gujramvala and tlafiza- 
bad at one anna per acre, rising progressively to 2 annas, and in the Hafizabad 
Bar at | anna rising to 1annas. In all the other circles no assessment was 
imposed on pasture, ns cultivation was more developed and the pasture area 
comparatively small and less profitable. His initial assessment on pasture was 
Ks. 11,475, rising progressively to Kb. 23,324, and of this about its. 21,000 
was in Haiizabad and the rest in Gujranwala, 

40. The financial results of the re-assessment are compared with the 
Financed ro'nUa of re previous assessments in tbo following table, petty wdfis 

vised settlement compared being excluded. The demand of the last year of the expir- 
irith funn.T ami present j n g settlement and the new demand are also shown for 
purposes or comparison. They include petty maps : —• 


Settlements. 
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There was therefore an initial increase of Rs. 28,496 or 5£ per cent., in* 
eluding Rs. 11,475 assessed on pasture, and a final increase of Rs. 80,507 or 
]5'2 per cent., including Rs. 23,324 assessed on pasture. In the interval be* 
tween the regular and revised settlements cultivation had increased 15 per cent., 
irrigation 20 per cent. 

41. The assessment, like all others carried out under Mr. Prinsep’s 
Criticism of tho assess- guidance, was severely criticised at the time as being un- 

moDt. duly lenient. The Financial Commissioner in para. 25 of 

his Review, while commending the records and measurements, remarked, that 
the assessments had not been made after proper considerations of the improve¬ 
ment which had taken place in the district, and that looking to the increase in 
cultivation and irrigation, the assessment not only might but ought have been 
higher. In particular ho took exception to the rates imposed on bonjar as 
being too low by comparison with the income derived by Government from 
grazing leases, which he put at 4 annas 5 pics per acre, and as thereby giving 
an incentive to the owners of land in the Bar to keep cattle on their own lands 
in preference to bringing them under cultivation. lie finally proposed that 
Government should— 

(1) either refuse sanction to the assessments and revise them at once; or 

(2) take the progressive assessments at once and sanction the settle¬ 

ment for a term of ten years. 

The Lieutenant-Governor held that tho results of the settlement could 
not be considered satisfactory or “ as having secured to the Government that 
increase of revenue which it might equitably have expected to obtain,” and 
accepted the second proposal of the Financial Commissioner that the progressive 
enhancements should be taken at once, and the settlement sanctioned for only 
ten years. 

Ultimately these orders were reviewed, and it was directed that the term 
of settlement should stand for 20 years, as given out under Mr. Prinsep’s instruc¬ 
tions, and that the progressive enhancements should not be taken before the 
dates origiually announced. 

42. It would be unnecessary hero to refer to the controversy about 
Adeqttucy of 11>0 annoys- Mr. Prinsep’s assessments (for in every case it was he who 

passed final orders in the village note-books as to the 
futuro assessment) were it not that in comparing tho rates and tho standard of 
assessment now adopted with those of last settlement, the adequacy or inade¬ 
quacy of the latter is an important consideration. In tho subsequent chapters 
on assessments, it will, I think, bo clearly established that Mr. Prinsep’s standard 
of assessment, in this district at least, must have approached very closely io the 
half assets standard, and though his assessment was comparatively lenient com¬ 
pared with that of the regular settlement, such leniency was at the time not 
only justified but rendered imperative by the unfortunate fiscal history of the 
district, viz. :— 

(1) The unfavorable circumstances under which the people entered on 

a new revenue system. 

(2) The complete break down of the summary settlements. 

(3) The distress caused by 7 the droughts and cattlo plagues in 1849— 

1851,1853, 1801, from which it took many villages a generation 
to recover. 

(4) The collapse of the regular settlement over a great part of the 

district, as shown by the transfer oE whole estates for no con¬ 
sideration or a nominal one, and the necessity for reducing the 
initial demand and foregoing the progressive assessments. 

(5) The fact that prior to and during the currency of the regular 

settlement, land had little or no market value, the distinction 
between proprietor and cultivator was only in name, and there 
was hardly any margin for profit rents. These facts were per¬ 
haps not sufficiently dwelt upon in the Settlement Report, and 
were not given full consideration to in the subsequent contro¬ 
versy. 
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The fact that the Government share was universally assumed to be cne- 
eixth of the gross produce or 16'6 per cent, without reference to the fact that 
the landlord’s share varied from one-half in the most favored parts of Wazirabad 
to one-fourth over a large part of Gujranwtiln and nearly all of Hafizabad, 
whereas according to half asset’s standard, the Government share in each tahsil 
has now been thus ascertained— 


Gujrumvftln ..13 per cent. 

Wazirabad .. .. ... ... 16 „ 

Hafizabad ... ... ... 12'25 „ 

points to the conclusion that the assessment of Wazirabad, where the assessment 
including progressive was only raised by Rs. 900 was lenient, that of Gujran- 
wala, where an increase of Rs. 26,000 was taken was moderate, while that of 
Hafizabad, where the increase was Rs. 52,000 or nearly 40 per cent, was de¬ 
cidedly a full if not a heavy one. In fact the great enhancement in Hafizabad 
was only justified by the large margin for expansion of cultivation. 

46. By the people the new settlement was received with great satisfac- 
Wovisvnjs of tho revised tion. The conversion of grain into cash payments in 40 
settlements jag'tr villages under the orders conveyed in Secretary to 

Financial Commissioner’s letter JS’o. 745, dated 14th February 1867, and the 
settlement of tho land revenue with the owners in villages which had been 
temporarily farmed out, owing to the refusal of the owners to engage for the 
jama at the regular settlement, contributed largely to its popularity. The 
State demand had now been fixed at a moderate amount which left a margin 
for profit rents, and rent, as a payment in excess of the revenue, which had 
hitherto existed only in the most favored villages, now became the rule not the 
exception. It has since then continued to increase steadily in Gujranwala and 
Wazirabad owing to the opening up of markets, better communications, and the 
competition for land ; while in Hafizabad the general backwardness of the tract 
largo size of the holdings, competition for tenants owing to the scarcity of culti¬ 
vators, distance from a central market have among other causes contributed to 
retard the natural rise in rent. 

44. The new settlement howcveS hud a bad start. The years 1868-72 
Character of subseqnent were years ot short or unseasonable rainfall with bad 
ha . rvests - _ / harvests and scarcity of fodder. This caused considerable 

distress in the Bar villages of Gujranwa'la and Hafizabad. A special enquiry 
made at the time showed that an epidemic of murrain carried off 46,555 head 
of cattle, valued at 9 lakhs. The distress was aggravated by the orders origi¬ 
nally issued to realise tho progressive assessments at once. Many villages in 
Hafizabad, and some in Gujramvala began to fall into arrears, and in 1872 the 
Deputy Commissioner reported that their conditions would have been deplor¬ 
able, had not orders boon received from Government that the progressive jamas 
were not to be realised before the dates originally given out;, and that the excess 
already realised was to be credited against the current year’s demand. In 
1873, a more prosperous era set in witli abundant rains, copious harvests and 
an ample supply of fodder. This lasted till 1870, and enabled tho Gujranwala 
and Hafizabad villages to recover from their losses. 1876 and] 877 Wre very 
bad years owing to excessive rains in the former, deficient rains in the latter 
1878 was a good year, 1879 and 1880 were both very bad, owing to the failure 
of the winter rains, and the short harvests combined with the drain of produce 
towards the seat of war raised prices to a famine pitch ; wheat selling at 10 sers 
per rupee. 18S2 ushered in a period of agricultural prosperity, which lasted up 
to 1884, when another had cycle set in which lasted un to 1888. This period 
was especially disastrous for Hafizabad, where owing to the more uncertain rain- 
fall the fluctuations from prosperity to depression at least before the opening 
of the Ohenab Canal have been more marked and rapid. In 1886 a suspension 
of the kharif demand amounting to Rs. 4,333 was granted to 48 villages in 
Wazirabad whore the crops had been severely damaged by hail, but this was 
suddenly realised in May 1887, and the want of consideration shown caused 
some hardship. 


. In kharff 1885, Rs. 6,284-8-0 was suspended in 47 villages in Hafizabad 
which had suffered most from the drought and fodder famine, and this was 
collected m kharif 1886 and kharif and rabi 1887. 
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15. 


Recent hnrvcsts. 


The harvests from 1S87 up to date, on the results of which the new 
assessments have been largely based, have been described 
in detail in the Assessment Reports. 


Taking for each talisfl the five years prior to the new assessment as an 
average cycle, the result- of the analysis is as follows : — 


GujriJhwala 

Wazirabad 

Hdfizabad 


Gujr&nwala 

Wazirabad 

Hafizabad 


Khar if. 

2 average ... 2 below average 

2 good ... ‘.ditto 

2 good ... 1 fair 

Mali. 

2 average ... 2 excellent 

1 bad ... 2 excellent 

1 bad ... 3 excellent 


1 very bad. 
3 bad. 

2 very bad. 

one bad. 

2 good. 

1 very bad. 


so that the kharif which is by far the most precarious crop, is successful two 
years out of five, while the rabi in Gujranwala and Wazirabad, where the winter 
rains are mpre certain and copious, is a good or an excellent crop in four years out 
of five, and in Hafizabad has been an excellent crop in three years out of five, 
bad or very bad in the remaining two years. 

46. The land revenue appears to have been realised with regularity if 
not always without difficulty, and resort has rarely been 
Keu-iscimade to measures more coercive than the ordinary warrant 
and an occasional distraint. 


The average number of warrants issued within the last ten years and the 
highest and lowest numbers in any year are shown in the following table :— 


Highest number. 
Gujranwala ... 393 


Lowest siumber. Average of decade. 

63 404 

Wazirabad ... 483 103 251 

Hafizabad ... 807 25 420 

I consider that the number of coercive processes, the issue of which varies 
rather with the policy of the Deputy Commissioner or Tahsildar, than with the 
nature of the harvest or the circumstances of the zammdars, is notv of little 
value as indicating the pressure of assessment. The people understand that 
the assessment is something fixed and rigid, and even when the harvests fail, 
they have only too many facilities for raising money by pledging their credit 
or mortgaging their land. Thus in Hafizabad the least number of warrants, 25, 
was issued in 1891-92, one of the worst years on record. 


Remissions and suspen- 47. The only suspensions of the demand sinco last 

settlement that I have been able to traco are— 


(1) The suspensions of Rs. 6,284-8-0 in kliarif 1885 in 47 villages in 

Hafizabad on account of drought. 

(2) Rupees 4,333 in kharif 1886 in Wazirabad on account of hail-storms. 

(3) Rupees 1,592 in 12 villages of Gujranwala in 1877-78, owing to 

hail-storms. 


While the only instances of remissions are— 

(1) Ru pees 116 remitted in one village in Gujranwala in 1877-78. 

(2) R upees 395 in villages in Wazirabad in rabi 1878. 

(8) Rupees 395 in three villages in Hafizabad in kharif 1891. 

These were all on account of hail. 

48. Tt must not however be assumed that these wero the only cases in 
inadequacy of the relief which action was called for. The remarks in paragraph 44 
given in bad harvests. show that-there has been since last settlement more than 
one period of acute agricultural distress, when the realisation of the full demand 
must have pressed heavily on the people. 4'he traditional revenue policy in this 
district, has however been that as most of the cultivation is protected by wells, 
the cultivation is fairly secure, and a fixed demand can be lovied without 
reference to the character of the seasons. Nothing could bo a greater mistake. 
The Bar circles in Gujranwala and Hafizabad, embracing one-third of the 
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whole area have till the opening of the canal been almost entirely dependent 
on the rainfall, any marked deficiency in which causes not only the land to 
remain unsown or the crops to fail, but what is still worse by reducing the 
supply of natural pasture, is apt to cause a serious loss of cattle. Even where 
well irrigation is highly developed a bad year contracts the area sown, and makes 
the maintenance of the well cattle a heavy tax on the crops. 

If the new assessment is to work well, a more liberal and elastic policy 
must be pursued in the way of suspensions and remissions, to help the people 
in seasons of depression and difficulty. 

49. An improvement in the working of the tahdm system would much con¬ 
ned of moro liberal duce to the same end. In paragraph 35 it has been pointed 

taUvi advances. out that between the regular and revised settlements on 

the average over Its 13,000 per year was ad vanced as talcdvi, while for the 
last 24 years only Us. 84,000 has been advanced for wells, seed and bullocks, 
a yearly average of only Rs. 3,500. It appears that while elaborating and per¬ 
fecting the machinery for these loans, we have lost sight of their primary object 
in the maze of statistical returns. In a district like this with over 12,000 
wells, which are in continual need of renewal or repairs and which are being 
yearly supplemented by new ones, in nine cases out of ten constructed with 
money borrowed from the money-lenders at 18 to 30 per cent, interest, the 
field for a judicious distribution of fahivi is very wide and from Rs. 20,000 to 
Rs. 30,000 per annum could be advanced with advantage to all parties. In the 
Jullundur district with 24,000 wells, the average annual advances for the last 
four years, for construction of wells alone, have been Rs. 60,000, and 10 per cent, 
of the wells now working have been sunk with money borrowed from Govern¬ 
ment ; while in this district the average amount advanced for the last four years 
has been only Rs. 2,050, and of 2,300 wells constructed within the last 
25 years, only 214 have been aided by tamvi advances. 

50. The most notable result of the revised settlement is the extra- 
AUenatioa of land since ordinary extent to which transfers of land by sale or 

revised settlement.. mortgage ha ve taken place during its currency. It is a 

remarkable but at the same time easily explained fact that voluntary alienations 
of land, which were practically unknown in Sikh times when the ownership 
of land was rather a burden than a privilege, and during the currrency of the 
summary and regular settlements when the State demand absorbed most of the 
profits of cultivation and the people wore still, in doubt as to our revenue policy, 
should have become general when the revised settlement, by leaving a consider¬ 
able margin of profit to the owner, brought into prominence the advantages 
attaching to the possession of land. At last settlement less than 1 per cent, 
had been sold and about 1 per cent, was under mortgage. The extent of the 
alienations since then have been very fully gone into in the Assessment Reports. 
The leading facts are brought out in the following table :— 
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From these figures it appears that 16 5 per cent, of the total area excluding 
Government waste, and 21'5 per cent, of the cultivated area, paying 27 per cent, 
of the assessment has within 24 years been alienated by sale or mortgage, the 
area sold being about 15 per cent, in excess of the area mortgaged. The worst 
feature in the statistics is that 53 per cent, of the sold area, and 69 per cent, 
of the mortgaged area, have passed into the hands of money-lenders who have 
thus got hold of 60 per cent, of the area alienated, and are now in possession 
of 13 5 per cent, of the cultivation, viz., 6J per cent, by sale, 7J per cent, by 
mortgage. 


51. ‘ The expropriation of the old owners has proceeded more rapidly 
in the two highly developed tahsils, Gujrauwala and "Wazira- 
bad, where money-lenders are now- in possession of 18 
?r cent, of the cultivation than in the backward Hafizabad 


Varying extent of alien¬ 
ation a in the different 
tahsils. 


per 


tahsil, where the proportion held by them is only 9 per cent. 


The problem of agricultural indebtedness is all the more serious in the 
former two tahsils because the margin for expansion of cultivation is not con¬ 
siderable, while in Hafizabad it is for the present practically unlimited. 

In passing orders on the assessment of the Gujrauwala tahsil, His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor regarded the extent of alienations so serious as to 
merit special enquiry by the Agricultural Indebtedness Commission, should it 
hold any sittings in this Province. 

52. The worst feature of this tendency of the land to pass out of the 
increasing rapidity of hands of the old owners is that the process is becoming more 
alienations, rapid every year. The bad harvests of 1868-73 gave it 

the first impetus, but the area transferred in that period was only 2 per cent, 
of the whole. It continued to increase slowly but steadily up to 1884, when 
the-era of bad years that then set in gave it an enormous stimulus, and in the 
8 years 1885-93 no less than 14 per cent, of the cultivated area was alienated, viz., 
7 per cent, sold and 7 percent, mortgaged, the sale and mortgage money amount¬ 
ing to over 21 lakhs. There is at present no indication of any check or re-action, 
and unless something is. done to restrict the expanding credit of the proprietary 
body or to save them from the usurer by a system of State loans, accompanied 
by a more liberal and elastic revenue policy than has prevailed in the past, 
the process of expropriation must continue to increase as the value of land 
rises, and the profits derived from and the consideration attached to its possession 
increase. 


53. The enquiry into the influences which within the last. 25 years have 
brought about this enormous alienation of landed property. 

Causes of iibonaiion. . , ■ -1 i t i i i 1 i i ■ . . , . 

is too wide ami debateable a subject for discussion m this 
report. The matter has been treated at some length in the Assessment Reports, 
and the causes as there given may bo hero summarised. Apart from such special 
causes as bad harvests, or agricultural calamities, the main causes are two— 

I. More people are seeking to acquire land, owing to :— 

(.;) The increased profits to be derived from it on account of the 
moderate standard of. assessment introduced at last settlement 
and the high prices of produce since prevailing. 

(h) The increased consideration attached to its possession. 

(c) The great accumulation of money, formerly hoarded up, but now 
made available for investment, and the decrease of those local 
forms of investment, e.g , the carrying trade, which formerly 
absorbed surplus capital, so that all local capital now seeks the 
land, which is regarded as the safest and most permanent 
security. 

A capitalist who will look for 12 per cent, on advance on the best per¬ 
sonal security, will gladly invest iu land even if the profits on his capital be only 
4 per cent. 
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II. The old owners have more frequent occasions and greater facilities 
for parting with their land because— 

(a) The great expansion of credit which has taken place since last 

settlement owing to the moderation of the State demand, the 
higher prices of produce, and the consequent enhanced value 
of land, has discouraged thrift and encouraged them to extra¬ 
vagance. 

(b) Their expenditure and standard of living are based on the income 

of good years, and are not contracted to meet the exigencies of 
bad. 

Formerly in bad years, a self-acting law compelled them to live on 
what was actually produced, as they had no credit to supple¬ 
ment it. Now they find it easier to borrow than to alter their 
scale of living. 

(c) Our inelastic revenue system does not assist them in meeting un¬ 

foreseen losses, the collapse of a well, the loss of a pair of bullocks* 
and in such necessities they have to borrow at heavy interest. 

( d ) For want of grazing grounds the zamindars of Gujrdnwdla and 

Wazfrabad do not breed their own cattle, and have therefore no 
reserve to draw upon when they lose their cattle in the- fre¬ 
quent epidemics of cattle disease. This is the explanation of 
the greater embarrassment of the zamindars in these two tahsfis, 
and of the comparative solvency of the Hafizabad zamindars, 
who have ample pasture, and are in a position to breed their 
own cattle. 

(e) Rents being as a rulo fixed in cash or grain (cluJcoia) and not 

varying according to the prodnco of each harvest ( batai ) the 
owners of mortgaged land, who are also generally the cultivators, 
often fall into arrears and these arrears go on accumulating 
against them at heavy compound interest from harvest to har¬ 
vest, making it almost impossible for them to extricate them¬ 
selves. 

(f) Mutual jealousies prevent them from resorting to one anothor for 

loans, and from transferring the land to relations, even when the 
latter are able and willing to take it. 

(g) They have no income of importance from any source but the land 

on which every burden is finally thrown. 

(/».) Once they get into debt to tlio money-lenders, heavy interest, a 
short period of limitation, combined with ignorance on the part 
of the debtor, unscrupulous cunning on the part of the creditor, 
make it difficult for tiiem to extricate themselves; while a rigid 
and complex system of Civil Law unsuited to the circumstances, 
unintelligible to the minds of the people, and administered in so 
far as it affects the great mass of the peasantry, in a narrow and 
technical spirit by a class chiefly drawn from the money-lending 
or capitalist class, who liavo little sympathy with the agricul¬ 
turists, hastens the operation of the natural causes which tend 
towards alienation, 

54. As an example of the manner in which the Civil Law affects the ques- 
Operation ot our legal tion of agricultural indebtedness, I may instance tho work- 
BVBiemin hastening aiiona- ing of the bae-bil mfa or foreclosure clauses in Regulation 
tion. XVII of 1806. 

In part of the Gujranwala and over all the Hafizabad tahsfl, where cul¬ 
tivation is precarious and the profits of land low, the practice has been for the 
money-lender to secure his loan not by making the debtor execute a mort¬ 
gage with possession in his favour but by hypothecating the land for the prin¬ 
cipal and the annual interest, possession remaining with the debtor. To this 
agreement a clauso is added, of the existence or at least of the effect of which I 
believe the debtor is often ignorant, that unless the whole debt with arrears of 
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interest, &c., is discharged in one particular year, the mortgagee shall be entitled 
to foreclose and the conditional sale shall bo made absolute. The debtor thus 
after a few years in which he has made little or no progress to clear, himself finds 
himself Called upon by a notice issued under the Regulation to pay up at once the 
whole debt swelled with the accumulation of compound interest, and before he 
realises his positioner can do anything to extricate himself, he finds his property 
has passed out of his hands to discharge a debt which is often quite insignificant 
as compared with the walue of the property. In this way the money-lenders of 
the Hafizabad tahsil have acquired enormous areas fora nominal price. An alien 
point of law borrowed from the Muhammadan Code in which it was applied only 
for the pawning of moveables, furnishes the basis of this system, our technical 
procedure supplies the machinery. Both are foreign to the ideas of the people, 
unintelligible to their minds, and the result of their combined action is to whittle 
away rights of property in land before the owners understand their position. 


The people as a rule frankly admit that it is not the pressure of the Govern¬ 
ment demand which is the cause of their embarrassments, though its rigid 
enforcement in bad years may in the past now and then have aggravated them. 
As bearing on this question, tho fact is significant that in Hafizabad, where the 
harvests are more precarious, rents lower, the profits of land, less and the 
assessment relatively higher, the proportion of land alienated to money-lenders 
is only one-half that of the other two tahsils where agriculture is moro secure, 
rents higher, the profits of land increasing and tho pitch of assessment in the 
past has been more lenient. 


54a. The results of tho alienations of land to outsiders would be more 
serious were it not for the large size of the holdings over 
Sizs of holdings. a n an d the large margin for expansion of cultivation over 

tho greater part of the district. The following tablo shows for each tahsil the 
average total area, cultivated area and revenue paid per owner at former and 
present settlements;— 


Total area per owner. 


Settlement. 


Begluar 

Revised 1867-68 


Odltivated area per 

OWNER. 



Revenue in Rupee* pen 
owner. 



145 

13 

13 

16 

17 

14 

18 

14 

13 

1C 

18 

18 

17 

12 

16 

19 

17 

16 


These figures comparo favorably with those of any district in the Central 
Punjab, except perhaps Lahore, and show that the population dependent on the 
soil is not increasing more rapidly than the means of subsistence. In fact in 
the Hafizabad tahsil cultivation is extending much more rapidly than population. 





















CHAPTER III. 


8URVKY AND RECORDS. 


55. The general instructions as regards the lines cm which flic revision 
Gonevai instruction* re- of the record, and the re-assessment of this and the ad join- 

garding survey and records, ing districts were to be conducted are contained in Reve¬ 
nue Circular No. HO, as issued in 1838 and amended in 1892; and in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of o Conference of Punjab Revenue officials, presided over by Sir 
E. C. Buck. Secretary to the Government of India in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department, the result of which is summed up in Punjab Goverument letter 
No. + 275 S., dated 22ud September 1887, to Secretary to Government of India. 
The bearing of tlioso instructions on the question of assessment will be discussed 
in the following chapter. The subjects hero treated of are the survey and the 
revision of the record : — 

56. The basis of the system was the principle laid down by Colonel Wace 
Dnsia of th? system. as Financial Commissioner, viz.: — 


(1) that all operat ions of the nature of the revision of the record and 

new survey be eon fined strictly to wlnit is absolutely necessary, 
the Settlement Officers being encouraged to obtain their assess¬ 
ment data from the ordinary jamabandi and girdawari papers; 

(2) that the patwaris annual record as improved by the changed 

methods of record and registration introduced in 1885, and 
carefully brought up to date, should take the place of the old 
settlement record, on the preparation of which a large and 
expensive special establishment was for years employed fu the 
old settlements; 

(3) that the Village Note-book statements abstracted from this annual 

record by the patwari, were to take the place of the elaborate 
statistical returns formerly prepared for assessment purposes ; 

(4) that consequently no special revision of the records as distiuct from 

the supervision and correction required by the Patwari Rules 
of 1885 was necessary; and 

, (5) that re-assessment operations should therefore be carried out in a 
short time and with the aid of a small special establishment. 


Method of survey pres¬ 
cribed . 

Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner's Vo. 750. 
dated 2]$t December 18S8, 
to Commissioner. Rawal¬ 
pindi, 


SGu. In pursuance of this principle only a re-assess¬ 
ment of the hand-revenue, not a revision of the record was 
originally gazetted and the Settlement Officers of this 
Division were instructed—“that it was the settled policy of 
Government—■ 


(I) . To avoid the preparation of new maps as far as possible, that is 

to say, to make new maps only in those cases in which there is 
an adequate necessity for them. 

(II) . To test carefully maps which if is proposed to retain and correct 

them up to date 

and as examples of cases coming under (1) in which alone re-measurement was 
primu. facie to be considered necessary were instanced— 

(a). Villages dmectly exposed to river action. 

(?»)• Villages, the conditions of which have been materially altered by 
a recent, extension of canal-irrigation, or which are likely to 
receive canal-irrigation at an early date. 
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(<•). Villages established in whole or greater part since last settlement. 

In all other estates revision of the old maps was to be the rule, re¬ 
measurements the exception, justified only when the old maps were so obsolete 
or inaccurate as to be unfit to be utilised for record as well as for re-assess¬ 
ment purposes. 


Scale of establishment. 


57. The special establishment sanctioned originally was on a scale suited 
to this limited definition of settlement operations. Two 
Settlement Tahsildars in talisils Gujranwala and Hafiza- 
bad, and an Extra Tahsildar in the small Wazirabad tahsil were to conduct the 
settlement operations under the supervision of the Settlement Officer and Settle¬ 
ment Extra Assistant Commissioner. These officials worked independently of 
the District Tahsildars, who however were allotted a small circle embracing' two 
or three kannugos’ charges near the tahsil head-quarters. No Deputy Super¬ 
intendents were sanctioned, and the Settlement Kanungo establishment from 
first to last has consisted of only 25 Field and 11 Office Kanungos. 


With such a small establishment it was obviously impossible to carry out 
Extent of ,e-mea S nre. re-measurements on the square system on any large scale, 
ment otiaioaiiy contem- and starting with the assumption that revision of the old 
plated- maps was to be the rule, re-measurements the exception, 

and finding that the old maps in the Gujranwala and Wazirabad tahsils were as 
a rule fairly accurate, and could by revision be adopted for record and re-assess¬ 
ment purposes, I decided in the first instance that re-measurement would be 

required in only from 25 to 80 per cent, of the estates in Gujranwala tahsil_ 

where there are no villages irrigated from the canal or subject to di-alluvion; in 
one-third of the Wazirabad estates—where canal-irrigation had recently been 
introduced and there is a riverain circle and in about two-thirds of the estates 
in Hafizabad where there had been a great revolution in agricultural conditions 
owing to the extension of cultivation and the opening of the Chenab Canal, and 
where the old maps were as a rule inaccurate and out of date. 

58. The instructions quoted above to some extent left out of considera- 
Kequiremcuts of the tion the fact that the field survey must not only be accur- 
Survey Department. ate enough for revenue purposes, but must also satisfy 

the requirements of the Survey Department, and that for this purpose it 
was necessary that the maps of adjoining villages should dovetail together, 
and that the distances between trijunction points in contiguous maps should 
coincide. 


This introduced an additional factor into the question whether revision or 
re-measurement was required in any particular estate. 

Accordingly detailed instructions as to the tests to be applied before 
revision of the old map or re-measurement was decided on, were issued with 
Financial Commissioner’s Circular letter No. 1676, dated 14th March 1890, and 
Settlement Officers were called upon to report the manner in which they pro¬ 
posed to give effect to these instructions. ‘ J 

■Jlethod of survey \>m- Mb In my letter No. 189, dated 20th May 1890, I 

posed. proposed that for re-assessment purposes it was necessary to 

re-measure— 

(1) Riverain and canal-irrigated villages and soilages likely soon to 

receive canal-irrigation. 

(2) Where the extension of cultivation since preparation of the exist¬ 

ing map exceeded 30 per cent. 

(3) Where the system of agriculture had been materially affected by 

subdivision of holdings, partition of common lands, &c. 

(4) Where personal test by the Tabsildar, Extra Assistant Commis¬ 

sioner, or myself had revealed serious inaccuracies in the exist¬ 
ing map. 

In other cases the old map was to be revised subject to the condition that 
it, satisfied the reouirements of the Survey Department. 
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The teats which I proposed to adopt for this latter object were— 

(1) To compare the distances from trijunction to trijunction as scaled 

from the old map, with the distances given in the traverse data 
supplied to me early in 1890, by the Survey Department, the 
chock being carried out in the manner prescribed in Revenue 
Circular No. 28, paras. 40 and 41. 

(2) Similarly in cases of doubt to compare the distance between any 

fixed points in the ostate as ascertained from the professional 
survey maps of 1852-53 (scale 4 inches per mile) with the 
distance between the same points as scaled from last settlement 
maps—scale 16 inches per mile. In case of any difference 
exceeding 5 per cent, the settlement map was presumed to be 
wrong, or at least to require careful testing with the chain on 
the spot. 

(3) To compare the total perimeter of the estate, i.e., the sura of the 

distances between the trijunctions as given by the traverse 
data, and as scaled from tho settlement map. This tost was 
sometimes of use as discrepancies wore now and then found to 
ariso between individual trijunctions, owing to tho shifting of a 
boundary pillar or its being overlooked when the traverse was 
carried out, while the total result agreed. A difference exceed¬ 
ing 2 per cent, in the total or 10 per cont. in any one case was 
held to justify re-measurement. 

(4) In addition to the above tests which were carried out in my office, 

the settlement maps were subjected to a further test in the 
fields. This was done by running a series of lines across the 
estate from one permanent fixed point to another, from 
well to well, ascertaining the distance by chaining, comparing 
this distance with that given on the settlement map by scaling, 
noting the variations as in (1) and chocking with the chain 
the linear measurements and cuttings of the intermediate fields. 
In cases of difference exceeding 2 por cent, between the fixed 
points—which were to be at a distance of at least 300 yards— 
or of 10 por cent, in the boundaries of individual fields, tho old 
map was held not to be accurate enough for tho purposes of the 
Survey Department and re-measurement was ordered. 

This last test was found the most useful of all. Tests (1), (2) and (3) 
were sufficient to determine the correctness of the boundary, but test (4) enablod 
us to determine whether the interior measurements were correct, the plotting 
■exact and the map according to scale. 


Modifications ordered by the Financial 
Commissioner. 

Secretary, Financial Commissioner’s 
No. 6712, dated 25th October 1890. 


60. These proposals were approved by the 
Financial Commissioners and prescribed for adop¬ 
tion in this district, Gujrat and Sialkot, with the 
following additions and modifications : — 

(1), “ That in order to secure that the maps should be capable of being fitted to¬ 

gether with no groater differences than would practically disappear when they were reduced 
to the scale of 1 inch to the mile, tho boundaries of adjoining villages should further be com¬ 
pared by starting from a trijuoction and tracing off all the boundaries that radiato from 
it as far as the next trijunction on each (mop), showing each boundary as it is in the two 
maps concerned in different colours. 


(2). “ That a variation of 10 per cent, iu tho tie line might mean sorious'error, un¬ 

less the distance was so small that the error would disappear on reduction so that it waa 
hardly safe to fix an arithmetical limit to the error which would be accepted, but that the 
limit of error allowable iu any one line might bo fixed at 5 per cent, unless the line was a 
very short one.” 


61 . In pursuance of thoso instructions the above tests, which though 
Application of the «ys- they take long to describe could in practice be speedily 
tem. applied, were put in force for each estate in which revision 

was primd facie possible. If it stood these tests revision was ordered otherwise 
re-measurement; but for every village in which the old maps were revised a file 
was prepared showing the application of these tosts, and this has been filed 
with the revised map for future reference, if necessary. 
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. . , 62. The effect of these orders was to largely 

Extent of re-mcasure- , • ° / 

ments and rovision of the. increase the number of villages in which new measurements 
on mapi. were nocessary. 

The extent of revision and re-measurement in each tabsff is shown in 
the following table, which does not include the figures for Government lands in 
Tahsil Hafizabad :— 


Tabsfl. 

RiVISEI) MEASCKKIIENTS. 

New MEASUKEMENT8. 

Total. 

Q 

^ 1 

i * 

Number of 
old fields. 

N umber of 
new fields. 

1 

cS 

V 

u 

N umber of 
estates. 

Number of 
old fields. 

Number of 
nsw fields. 

Area. 

Number of 

estates. 

Number of 

old fields. 

Number of 

new fields. 

d 

m 

G ujranwaln. 

195 

185,439 

132,433 

173,724 

1 

260| 283,622 


310,235 

455 

469,061 

332,4-16 

483,959 

Wazfrubad 

162 

229,017 

136,744 

155,618 

i i 

104; 127,020 

77,130 

132,716 

266 

356,037 

213,874 

288,234 

H&fizabud ... 


23,077 

13,586 

■ 

482j 384,099 

284,440 

832,373 

512 

407,176 

298,026 

868,093 

Total ... 

387 

437,533 

282,763 

364,961 

j 1 

846j 794,741 j 

| 661,583 

12,75,324 

1,233 

1,232,274 

8,44,336 

1,640,286 


From this it will be seen that in 31 per cent, of the estates and 22 por 
cent, of the area the old maps were revised, and that practically all of Hafizabad 
was re-measured. Tho outturn of work in revision was almost double that of 
re-measurement, but taking into account the time spent in testing the old map, 
making a pencil tracing of it as a basis for revision, the difference was small, 
and was in my opinion hardly worth the sacrifice of the greater accuracy 
secured by re-measurement. 

62a. These modifications of tho system of field survey necessitated a 
Additional establishment larger survoy and supervising establishment than was 
applied for. originally sanctioned, and 1 asked for 10 additional Field 

Kanungos and 4 Deputy Superintendents. Measurements had practically been 
completed before any steps were taken to supply tho additional kandngos and 
I cancelled the application. One Deputy Superintendent was supplied in 
October 1890, and the number was increased to 5 in the hot weather of 1891. 

The grant for temporary establishment was only Rs. 3,600 in 1889-90, 
but as it was impossible to carry out the survey of over 2,500 square miles with 
the ordinary establishment of 253 patwaris, 1 applied for and received sanction 
to a grant of 11s. 10,000 per annum for the next threo years, which was reduced to 
Rs. 6,000 in the last year of settlement, 1893-94. Most of this grant for the year 
1S90-91 and 1891-92 was utilised for the payment of Amins or Shajra Kdshes 
who helped in the field survey either as separate parties or conjointly with 
the patwaris. 

63. Re-assessment operations were gazetted on 3rd November 1888 and 
instructiou in survey Mr. Maude joined the district as Settlement Officer on 
work. the same date, but the establishment was not completed 

till August 18H9, and Mr. Maude left the district on deputation to the Secretariat 
in June. When 1 succeeded him as Settlement Officer in September 1889, 
little had been done towards starting operations beyond ascertaining the 
qualifications of the patwaris, and preparing a detailed jamahandi. 

The first thing to do was to train the patwaris in the system of 
re-measurements on the square system, as laid down in the Mensuration Manual, 
and in the methods of testing and revising the old maps as above described. 
At the same time their general knowledge of the rules and their working was 
tested by examination. 

There were no Hindi writers amongst them, but many of tho patwariswere 
old men who had held on since the first settlement, and though they were able 
to get along under the old system, were unable or unwilling to come up to the 
standard of work now required. If after six months’ trial it was found that a 
man was unable to learn how to re-measure on the square system or revise the 
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old maps correctly he was retired with or without a gratuity according to his 
previous record, but a son or other relative, if qualified, or likely to qualify 
himself, was appointed in his place. Ignorance of the rules or incapacity to 
work them caused the retirement of many more, and cases of corruption or 
dishonesty, especially in the Hafizabad tahsil, where the agriculturalists are 
very ignorant and the pat wans—owing to insufficient supervision in the past 
and to their being largely recruited from a clique of Khatris in IlSfizabad town— 
had got too much power into their hands, led to the dismissal of a considerable 
number. 


•ChaDge in the Pat.wari 63a. The following table shows the chango made 

ana K&nungo establish, in the Patwuris’ establishment from the above causes dur- 
nient ' ing the settlement:— 


Tahsil. 

| 

Total ! 

number. 

lietived for 
inefficiency ] 
■without 1 
gratuity. | 

Retired 

with 

gratuity. 

Dismissed 

for 

dishonesty 
or miscon¬ 
duct. 

Total 
rotired or 
dismissed. 

Newly appointed 

Agricultur¬ 

ists. 

Non-ngrioul- 

turists. 

Gujranwala 

; 

99 

i 

99 1 

! 8 

5 

52 

11 

1 

41 

Waznabad 

00 

18 

1 ° 

11 

35 

17 

18 

H&fizab6d ... | 

9+ 

37 

i 10 

i 

7 

j 

54 

S 

j 46 

Total ... 

25.'! 

94 

i 

23 

| J 

30 

j 

| 105 


Two of the kaniingos on the District Staff were dismissed during 
settlement for inefficiency or dishonesty, and ono Deputy Superintendent was 
dismissed for gross misconduct, but, on appeal was reinstated as kamlngo. 
At the beginning of settlement the patwdrfs were almost to a man non¬ 
agriculturists, and mainly connected with the money-lending interest. As 
vacancies occurred, I endeavoured to break down rings and cliques by 
introducing a leaven of tho zavi'mddri element. In this I was successful 
in the "Wazirabad tahsil, whero the leading zaildars and ehaudhns were 
eager to have their sons and other relatives nominated to tkeso posts, and 
in the whole district no less than 8G men of the zammddr class were appointed 
patwaris during settlement. This innovation was looked upon by the .Khatris, 
Arortis and Dimas who had hitherto monopolised these appointments, as well 
as the Kdmingo ships and most of the posts in the District Office, as an encroach¬ 
ment on their monopoly, and the Tahsildiirs and Deputy Superintendents were 
at first apt to be too critical of the new men. It will therefore be necessary 
for District Officers hereafter to watch carefully future appointments, and 
see that things do not revert to their old groove. 

64. Training in survey work was begun in November 1889, and in 
Progress of measure- February 4 890 measurements were started all over the 
monte. district. The progross at first was slow. In the second 

quarter of 1890 only 28,463 acres were newly measured, and 23,759 acres 
revised. Gradually however as the patwaris became accustomed to the work 
and were aided in the heavier circles by temporary establishment, tho outturn 
of work increased. In Wazirabad the area re-measured was about 45 per ceDt. 
of the whole and nearly all the work of re-measurement and revising the old 
maps was done by the patwaris who were found much more capable hero than 
in the rest of the district. Survey work was finished in October 1891. In 
Gujranwala the work was lioavier, the circles larger, the patwaris less efficient, 
and the proportion re-measured was 65 per cent. Two-thirds of the work was 
dono by the patwaris, one-third by temporary establishment, and the survey was 
completed in January 1892. In Hafizabad tho average area per patwari is 
nearly 10,000 acres, nearly all of which was re-measurod, and as the patwdrisof 
the tahsil, even after a great deal of weeding out, were as a body by no means 
efficient, they had to be largely supplemented by temporary establishment who 
measured over half of the area. The survey was finished in April 1892. So 
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that the field survey of the whole district covering in round numbers 850,000 
fields and 1,640,000 acres took only 2£ years. 

It is obvious that the system so strongly insisted upon by the late 
Colonel Waco that the patw&ris alone and unaided should do the field survey 
and prepare the records of his entire circle was largely departed from in Gujran- 
w61a and Hufizabad. I think, however, this departure was justified by the fact 
that the employment of the temporary establishment in survey work has enabled 
us to complete settlement operations and introduce the new assessments a year 
earlier than would have been possible had the patwdris no such assistance. 

Care lias been taken that the patwaris should not shirk this part of their 
work. Even in Gujranwala and Ilafizabad every patwari has been made to 
survey a large part, in most cases the greater part of his circle and the new 
records have been prepared almost entirely by the patwaris. 

The actual cost of the survey was Rs. 51,655 or Rs. 20 per square mile 
against Rs. 32-8-0 in Amritsar and Rs. 26 in Gurdaspur. The larger si?e of 
the fields averaging nearly 2 acres is the chief cause of the difference in favour 
of this district. 

65. Some reference may here be made to the system on which the new 
Explanation of the re records have been prepared. Originally only a re-asscss- 

cord of rights. men t of land revenue without any revision of the record 

of rights was contemplated, and as explained in para. 62 the establishment was 
limited accordingly. It subsequently became evident that to enable certain 
documents forming part of tho standing records, c. {/., the preliminary proceed¬ 
ing (Land Revenue Rule 205 (n)) and statements of customs or irujib-vl-ars 
(Rule 203) to be prepared, and to give tho other documents included in the 
record a presumption of correctness under Section 44, Land Revenue Act, it 
was necessary to authorise a special revision of the record of rights* 

66. This was gazetted in Punjab Government Notification No. 342, 
Documents included i., dated 25th May 1891, and the Financial Commissioner 

record of rights. in his Circular No. 26, dated 18tli May 1891, directed 

that the “ standing records ” prepared under Section 31, Land Revenue Act, 
should include the following documents :— 

(a). The preliminary proceeding prescribed in Land Revenue 

Rule 205. 

(5). Geneological tree (Land Revenue Rule 70). 

(c) . Detailed jamabandi (Land Revenue Rule 57) with copies of— 

(?) Register showing yearly total of transfers (Land Re¬ 
venue Rule 50); 

(it) Yearly register of area (Land Revenue Rule 60) ; 

(m) Yearly revenue account (Land Revenue Rule 60 ); 

(iv ) List of revenue assignments and pension (Land Reve¬ 

nue Rule 60); 

(v) Statement of rights in wells (Land Revenue Rule 78) ; 

(tn) Statement of rights in irrigation, if any (Land Reveune 
Rule 84 ); 

(d) . Order of Collector determining the assessment (Land Revenue 

Act, Section 51), and order of higher authority, if any, modify¬ 
ing the same. 

(e) . Order of the Collector distributing the assessment over buildings 

(Land Revenue Act, Section 56 (1) ). 

(/). Statement of customs respecting right and liabilities in tho estate 
(Land Reve Act, Section 32 (1) (b) ). 

( g ) . List of village cesses (Land Revenue Rule 207). 

(h) . Field map (Land Revenue Act, Section 32 (2) (n) L 



All of the above documents have been prepared for each estate except 
(1) statement of rights in irrigation, the preparation of which could not be 
undertaken as canal irrigation is of receut introduction, and no rules or 
customs regarding it have yet boon formulated, (2) the list of village cesses, the 
preparation of which has been left, to the discretion of Settlement Officers by 
Financial Commissioner's Circular letter No. 5177, dated 18th August 18(12. 
Accordingly the statement has been included, but gives merely a reference to 
the section of the statement of customs (mijib-nt-arz) where the custom as re* 
gards the levy of such dues, dharat> tbinapati^ &c., is recited. 

A brief reference to the contents of each of these documents and the 
Co»»«n.ts of (Ik .ioc». method m which they wore prepared may conveniently bo 
«noni» i.t the ktAu.iinj? »•-- made here. 

could. 

07, The preliminary proceeding sets forth the authority under which 
p*oi«m«i!u-,v pivcwiin? the record was prepared and the assessment made, the 
(»<**«. ii.Mi.i.). documents comprised in it (an index of which is prefixed 

to the proceeding), the date of commencement and completion of the record. 
The former has been taken as the date of beginning measurements, the latter as 
the date of filing the record in the District Office, 

08, The former genealogical tree in addition to showing the descent of 
(ii-iK-Md;io,ii'uvi.' ('.'.'i.iiV.i the owners from the founder of the village, and the divi» 
sion into /u.g/V-, pu//<.s-, with the area and wells held, rove* 
nuc paid by each, and the measure of right, also gave a short account of the 
estate as regards — 

(1) foundation and origin of proprietary rights; 

(-) division into taraf and pu/b's, common land, its profits, method 
of partition, &c.; 

(3) rules as regards transfer and inheritance of property; 

(4) former and present assessments, method of distribution, &c.; 

(3) has now been omitted as foreign to the subject, and the reference 
to the common land has been omitted from (2) as it is provided 
for in the administration paper. 

The remaining entries have been brought up to date and continued in so 
far as relevant to the history and constitution of the estate. The statement ends 
with a remark as to the form of tenure obtaining, which has been fixed with 
reference to the method of distribution now accepted. Though the Patwari 
Rules lay down that the descent of owners need not he traced back beyond the 
fourth generation, I have thought, it advisable to trace it back as far as shown in 
the former genealogical tree which, as a rule, goes back to the founder of the 
village. This will be useful for reference in ease of disputed successions, claims 
to laiubmd 'i'i, &c., iu which it is often of importance to trace consanguinity 
beyond the fourth generation. 

00. The detailed iamxhoudi is the document of paramount importance, 
, on the accuracy of which the successful working of the set* 

.. .. tlement, the correct distribution of the assessment, the 

prevention of future disputes as regards rights in property, and their easy 
determination should they arise, so largely depends. No pains were spared to 
make this document a clear and accurate record of facts up to date. In the first 
year of settler out, 1889, a preliminary detailed yum'himli was prepared for the 
whole district k> show how things stood, and in what, respects, correction, omis¬ 
sion or amplification was most required. This record and the record of last 
settlement were made the basis of the khahnmi entries at the beginning of 
measurement, and all variations between the recorded ownership and jvossessiou, 
between shares as recorded and as claimed, all changes of ownership and culti¬ 
vating occupancy due to transfers, death, &c., ascertained during measurements 
wore entered up iu the Mutation Register, and orders as regards the amended 
entry to be made were passed at or before the final attestation (tosdVi akhir) of 
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the khat a uni and holding slips., Jin 1890 detailed jamdbandis were prepared 
in Wazirabad and Hafizabad only for estates of which the survey had been com¬ 
pleted, viz. : — 

Wazirabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 48 

Hafizabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 82 

but in Gujranwala for the whole tahsil to furnish data for the new assessments. 
In 1891 measurements were completed in all of Wazirabad and most of Gujran¬ 
wala and Hafizabad and detailed jamdbandis were prepared for all the Wazira¬ 
bad villages, 81 out of 455 villages in Gujranwala, 96 out ot' 514 villages in 
Hafizabad. These were based on the measurement khataunis , but incorporat¬ 
ed all changes ascertained to have occurred after measurements. 


70. It was at first intended to include these d etui led jam <i bn ndis in 
jomibaiM* srkT.tad for the standing record, anil they were therefore subjected 

the record of rights. to a very detailed and searching scrutiny by the Deputy 

Superintendents, TahsihUrs, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and myself. 

This checking brought to light a considerable number of errors or 
omissions as regards (1) mutations pending, or disposed of, but not in time for 
incorporation, (2) entries regarding revenue-free holdings which had not been 
amended according to the most recent orders for resumption or maintenance, (3) 
discrepancies in shares or in the area of holdings, (4) imperfect entries as regards 
rights in wells requiring clearer definition, (5) erroneous reference to the old 
field numbers, (6) ambiguous recording of mortgaged shares, &c., &c , which 
made it seem advisable to prepare a new detailed jamdbandi in Gujranwala and 
"Wazirabad for the year 1891-92 in which the above errors should be corrected 
and the facts brought up to date, so as to cover the agricultural year Kharif 1891, 
Rabi 1892. An additional necessity for such record was that the assessments 
of these two tahsils were announced in the autumn of 1892 and took effect 
from Kharif 1892. It was essential for a correct and successful distribution of 
the revenue that it should be based on a record which was exact and included 
all changes up to date, otherwise variation between the bdchh and jamdbandi 
would be inevitable and would lead to much confusion. 

71. Accordingly in the autumn of 1892 a second detailed jamdbandi was 
Dotuiied jamdJmvdi for prepared for these two tahsils incorporating all changes up 

1891-92inUujtauwuia «u.i to date; and showing the old demand for the year 1891-92. 
Wazirubud. This was used as the basis for the bdchh with the general 

consent of the revenue payers, and by this means we avoided all disputes about 
assessment of ljind cultivated at measurements, but since gone out of cultiva¬ 
tion ; wells working at measurements, but since fallen in ; holdings held by 
one owner at measurements, but since transferred, which would have arisen 
if we had worked on a jamdbandi based on measurements completed in 
some cases 2.| years before, and not amended so as to include subsequent 
changes. The best test of the accuracy of the jamdbandi was the bdchh 
proceedings. Had there been many serious inaccuracies as to shares or posses¬ 
sion, for instance, bad many cases been allowed to pass in which one share¬ 
holder was recorded as owner and liable for the revenue, while another man was 
in possession and enjoying the profits, the result would have shown itself in a 
large number of objections to the bdchh. All such cases however were carefully 
cleared up and decided before the jamdbandi of 1892 was prepared, and in all 
there were only 21 objections of the above nature. 


72. In Hafizabad survey work was much protracted by' the groat area 
Bccordof rights iu Ha- to be covered, and by the numerous disputes as to posses- 
fizabad - sion and property which arose during its progress. Out 

of 514 estates in 1890, jamdbandis were prepared only for 32, in 1891 for 96. 
In 1892 all the establishment, was engaged in completing measurements and 
in checking the measurement and mutation work and no jamdbandis were 
prepared. Both record and assessment work were complicated in this tahsil 
by the completion of the Chemib Canal as a perennial work during settlement 
operations in January 1892, and the consequent great expansion of cultivation. 
In the year 1892-93 nearly 30,000 acres of new land were broken up—chiefly 
on the canal, and though survey work had been comnleted in Anril 1892. 



it was deemed advisable to bring tin's land under assessment. A careful 
supplementary survey was therefore made at the rabi ginldwon of 1893, 
the results of which were included in the field book and field map, and 
incorporated in the jamubandi of 1 893, which has been usod as the basis of the 
village assessments and of the distribution proceedings. This jamabandi is 
therefore a complete record of all facts and statistics up to date, and as a 
semi-fluctuating system of assessment has been sanctioned for the Hafizabad 
tahsil, so as to cover all future changes duo to the canal, the advantage of 
having a reliable starting point as a basis for calculation of future fluctuations 
is obvious. 


73. 

Difficulties i 
record of rights. 


The labour involved in the preparation of a correct record for the 
framing district generally and especially for Hafizabad was very 
heavy. The record of last settlement was often erroneous 
■or imperfect. Rights in laud in the more backward tracts were then of little 
walue, and the people took no trouble to have them correctly ascertained and 
accurately recorded. 

73a. At the beginning of settlement no less than 2,G09 owners were 
Entries regarding »b- entered in the settlement record but shown as “out of 
4enteo uwui'M. possession” (ijhnir Jedbn) or absent (ghair Juhir ); of these 

no less than 1,749 have been recorded as “ absent ” or “out of possession,” 
sinco the regular settlement of 185-l-oG, and many of them 1 have been 
credibly informed, were killed at Chilliunwala or Gujrat. Where one body of' 
owners held two or more adjoining villages—a very frequent circumstance in Hafiz¬ 
abad, some of them were recorded as “ in possession” in one village, “out of 
possession ” in the next, or as “ present ” in one village, and as “ absent” in the rest. 
The annual records continued and stereotyped these entries, and as long as land 
•continued to have little value the parties affected took no steps to assert or 
revive their dormant rights. The enhanced value given to land generally by 
the high prices of produce, and in the Hafizabad tahsil by the opening of the 
■Chensib Canal, has led hundreds of these absentees to come forward within the 
last five or six years to claim reinstatement. They usually at first applied to the 
Settlement officials to have mutation effected in their favour. Such applications 
are generally based on the proviso made in the absentees’ files prepared at last 
settlement, in which the man in possession promises to restoro the property Qn 
the return of the “absentee” either subject to or without going into the profit 
and loss account. In some cases the parties in possession agreed to relinquish 
all or part of the holding to the hereditary but dispossessed owners, but in the 
great majority of cases we had to refer them to a regular suit. A general 
movement to civil litigation has been the result. The Civil Courts, at least of 
first instance, have dealt and are dealing with such suits in a rather confusing 
and inconsistent way. in one village the Court relying on the engagement 
recorded at last settlement passes a decree .for recovery of possession in favour 
•of the “absentee,” on tlie strength of which the parties in possession in other 
•cases in the same or adjoining villages hasten to compromise with the “ absentee ” 
claimants, giving up a portion (greater or less according to the'circumstances of 
the case) of the area claimed. In the next village another tribuual holds that 
tlio claim is barred by limitation, or that tlie “ absentees’ ” rights have been 
extinguished by adverse possession or relinquished by abandonment, and this 
leads those in possession to refuse any concession to the “absentee” claimants. 
The decisions are most conflicting and guided by no principle. .It i3 simply a 
toss up which party wins. Hence a gambling spirit, ruinous litigation, the 
minds of the people upset and false expectations aroused. 

74. As the Land Revenue Act and the rules thereunder appeared to 
Method proposed to meet contain no provision which would be properly applied to 
the difficulty. such case8 0 f << absentees,” and as it seemed inadvisable to 

give a false complexion to the records by perpetuating the entry of rights of 
which the nominal owners were not in possession, 1 proposed— 

(1) That persons recorded as “ absentees ” at the regular settlement and 
not since heard of might legally be presumed to have died, and 
their names should be struck out without further enquiry, their 
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heirs, if any, being left to sue for re-entry if they had any 
claims. 


(2) That as regards persons recorded as “ absentees ” at the revised 
settlement or subsequent to it, an entry should be made in the 
mutation register sotting forth the facts as to length and cause 
of absence, possibility of return, present whereabouts if known, 
&c., &c.; that an opportunity should be given to each “absentee” 
or his heirs to appear; in case he appeared and resumed or 
regained possession of his share within a certain time—say six 
months—he should be shown ns “present ” and in possession of 
bis share; if he failed to recover his share by consent or by 
legal proceedings bis name lo be struck out,' and those in 
possession entered as owners ; if he failed to appear and it was 
proved that he had not been beard of for at least seven years, bis 
name to be similarly struck out. 


75. This proposal did not commend itself to the Financial Commissioner 

Order, of u,e 1 'iurmeM w]l ° dealfc ""M the question by the addition of para. 
Commissioner, regm-dintf 27A to Bevenue Circular 28 (Volume T, para. 1:18), the 

entry Of “absent” owners. p Ur p or fc 0 f Avbicli is that “all questions regarding the 
exclusion of absent rightholders from tiio record of tights must be dealt 
with strictly in accordance with Section 37, Act XVII of 1837. These provisions 
are not in any way affected or relaxed by the provisions of Sections 107—108 of 
the Evidence Act or by those of the Law of Limitation. Thus no lapse of time, 
however long, will of itself justify the removal of the name of an absentee from 
the record.” As direct proof of the death of an absentee or of his relinquish - 
mont of liis share or holding was rarely forthcoming, the result of these orders 
was that the names of absentees have, as a rule, been continued unchanged except 
in cases where the amendment of the entry was justified or rendered necessary 
by the decisions of a Civil Court. 

76. Another difficulty in the preparation of a correct record in the 

Difference between shares clistricb' generally and especially in Hufizabad was 
and posao$ftionund old and tnc wide variation belwooii properly nnd possession, 
new areas. and the discrepancy between shares and possession, .or 

between possession according to the old measurements and the areas as now 
ascertained. Numberless cases came to light in which one man was recorded 
as owner and responsible for the revenue, while another was in cultivating 
possession. Sometimes this was the result of a private exchange made for 
convenience of cultivation and the ownership entries were amended accordingly ; 
sometimes it was the result of an error in the old record which was now cleared 
up, possession if bond Jhlv and of long standing being taken as the basis of the 
entry of ownership; sometimes there was a genuine dispute as to the property 
and right of cultivation, ami this \Vas settled, where possible, by an amicable 
arrangement bet ween ihe parties, a reference to the Civil Courts being suggested 
only in the best resort. Differences between shares and possession, and con¬ 
siderable discrepancies between the old and the new areas were more difficult 
of arrangement. Such differences were generally due to erroneous measure¬ 
ments at last settlement or in subsequent partition proceedings. Thus, in tho 
Bar and Adjoining Bar of Hufizabad tahsil, where the measurements both at 
settlement and at partition were generally loose and rough, owing to most of 
the land having then been uncultivated, cases would often arise where two share¬ 
holders A. and B. with equal shares had parti! ioned and received equal areas of, 
say,' 100 acres each at partition. The more careful survey now made would 
show that A. held only 70 and B. 120 acres. A. at once applied to have 1 he defect 
of area made good, B. urged that bis possession could not be disturbed and 
that each shareholder was responsible for any increase or decrease due to 
the new survey. The above is a comparatively simple case, and it was gener¬ 
ally found possible to make the parties come to an agreement without going to 
law. A more complicated case was where the common land of a village had been 
partitioned, and the new measurements showed that several shareholders had 
received much more than their share, while others had received much less. The 
difficulty was generally met when there was still, some common land available- 
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by allotting part of it to make good the deficiency in area, and all the share¬ 
holders generally agreed to this. Where there was no common land to draw 
upon, or tho parties refused to come to any compromise, they were referred to 
a civil suit. A notable instance of this kind is that of Manamvalk, the total 
area of which, 23,000 acres, was partitioned in equal shares among four tarofs at 
last settlement. In tho jamabandi, prepared before measurements, each taraf 
was shown as holding an equal area, but tho new field survey showed one taraf 
to be in possession of over 7,000 and another as holding less than 5,000 acres, 
though their shares were originally equal. 

Hundreds of cases of the above naturo in the Hafizabad tahsil have been 
dealt with in the past year, and if the result has been to save the parties from 
recourse to the tedious and expensive machinery of .the Civil Court which are 
rarely in a position to deal with them satisfactorily, and hardly ever take 
the initiative in effecting a compromise between the parties, tho time and labour 
spent on them will not have been in vain. 

77. I think I may claim for the jamdbandi generally a high degree of 
Correctness of the new completeness and accuracy. The conjunction of the old 

jam&batuits. and new field numbers will facilitate reference to tho 

record of last settlement and the annual records, while any amendments or 
alterations of the latter are explained by the mutation sheets which are generally 
bound up with the jamdbandi, or when very numerous in a separate volume. 
Property in nearly all of the uplands of the district is measured by shares 
in wells, i.e., a share in the well building and well-water accompanied by 
an almost invariably corresponding share in the well area. In column 7 of the 
jamdbandi , therefore, not only has the name of the well been shown but also 
the share in it attached to each holding. This will be found convenient when 
questions regarding the rent of the well and the shares in the area or irriga¬ 
tion arise. Again, where protective leases for wells have been granted, a note 
of the date and harvest fi’om which the concession begins and ends, of its 
amount and the area covered by it, has been made in the remarks column of 
the jamdbandi . Of course these particulars are given in tho “ statement of 
rights in wells,” but this is a quadrennial statement, and the noting of tho 
facts briefly in the jamdbandi is a safeguard, against their being left out of 
sight. 

78. Jagirs and revenue-freo grants in this district are very numerous 
Becord of assignments and important, covering 19’5 p e r cent, of the total assess- 

in the jamdbandi. lUOnt. 

"Where a whole village or fractional part of it or a fixed sum from tho 
■assessment is held in jagtr, the fact has been noted on the first page of 
tho jamdbandi, with a reference to the original order sanctioning the grant, 
and tho order for its continuance now passed at re-assessment after verification 
■of the authority, tho amount, and tho shares. As regards petty grants a similar 
■entry has been made in tho column of remarks. This will secure that the 
annual jnmd,bnndi which under the old system was often misleading or incomplete 
in these particulars shall in future be complete and accurate. Tho system 
followed as regards tenancy entries will be alluded to in the chapter on the 
Landlord and Tenant. 

statements attached to 79. Of the statements attached to the jamdbandi 

the jamdtandh. the only ones needing explanation are the following :— 

All the mutation sheets whether copies from the patwaris’ register, or the 
(l) Yearly total of original forms, as required by the present rules, contain- 
transfer. ing orders for variation or amendment of the entries in the 

last jamdbandi, whether prepared prior to or during tho settlement, have been 
bound up with the jamdbandi, or in a separate volume where very numerous. 
The mutation work though light as compared with such highly developed and 
minutely subdivided districts as Amritsar and Gurdaspur, was very heavy for tho 
limited staff of attesting officers. Tho following table gives details for tahsil 
from the beginning to the close of settlement, i.e., in Gujranwala and 
'Wazirabad up to 1st July 1893> in Hafizabad up to 1st April 1894:— 
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The total amount realised in fees was— 

Gnji'anwala 

Wazlrabad 

Hafizabad ... . 


Its. a. p. 
9,314 0 6 
10,360 0 9 
8,162 0 0 


of which four-fifths went to Government, one-fifth to the patwarfs. It will 
be seen that the mutation work of Hafizabad exceeds that of Gujranwala and 
Wazfrabad combined, and when the special establishment is removed it would 
be impossible for the Tahsfldar and the ISTaib-Talisfldur uuaided to cope with the 
work. The, difficulty has been obviated by the opening of the new tahsfl at 


Khangah Dogran from October 1803. 


80. The result of the enquiry into revenue-free tenures will be separately 
(2) List of revenue described. In the list of such grants attached to the 

assignments and pensions, jnmdb/mdi, the area of each with the former and present 
assessment has been shown, and a reference has also been given to the original 
authority for the grant, and the order now passed for its future continuance. 
These lists have been carefully checked with the original mufi files, with the 
detailed entries in the jrimdhandi, am] with the tahsfl and sadr mdfi registers. As 
the number of grants even now amounts to 2,208 the labour involved has been 
considerable, but the clearing up of all cases during settlement, and the cate taken 
to secure uniformity in and agreement between the different records and registers 
should render the future administration of this branch of work comparatively easy.' 

81. In a district like this where 60 percent, of the cultivation is attached 
statement of rigiits in to wells, where a nutn reckons Ins property by Ins share in 

wens (naMisha eitahat). one or j nore W ells, and where the distribution of the revenue 
is in two tahstls almost entirely and in the third largely by wells, the importance 
of the “ Statement of rights in wells ” cannot be exaggerated. I believe it 
was on the strong representation of my predecessor, Mr. Maude, that it was 
included as part of the standing record, which without it would have lost much 
of its value. This statement had been prepared with great care and accuracy 
at the last two settlements, and its value as showing— 


(1) the history of the well, when sunk and repaired, and when the 
present rights in it -were acquired and by whom, 
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(2) method of working the well and shares in irrigation, 

(3) mode of distributing the revenue, 

(4) particulars of exemption, if any, from irrigated rates, 

is very great, not only as a record of existing rights and customs, but as an un¬ 
disputed basis for the decision of future disputes. For instance, many claims 
for occupancy rights, for the enhancement or reduction of rent, for the right of 
an assignee to realise in kind, turn largely on the issue who sunk the well or 
restored it, and brought the land under cultivation. Oral testimony on such 
points is generally valueless, as it is made up for the occasion, while a reference 
to the statement of wells prepared at this or former settlements gives at once the 
information required as recorded with the consent of all parties before any dispute 
arose. 

In addition to the ordinary details required by Chapter VII A of the 
PatwariV Rules, I have also shown in the statement— 

(a) Estimated cost of sinking or restoring the well originally, and of 

subsequent repairs or restoration and by whom borne. 

(b) Area attached formerly and now, with details of cultivated and 

uncultivated. 

(c) Where the revenue is distributed by classification of wells, the class 

in which it has been placed. 

(d) Former and present assessment with details of dbidna , &c., where 

separately imposed. 

Caro has been taken that the shares both in the well rate and well area, which 
are generally the same, should agree with tho jamdbandi, and all cases of disputa 
have been cleared up after reference to the former records. The statement, as 
it now stands, is a most useful summary of and supplement to the jamdbandi. 

82. The order of the Collector fixing the assessment is in the form of a 
Assessment, order (hui-m proceeding and lias been prepared in triplicate, the original 

iashkii jiunii). being placed with the bachh file while one copy has been 

included in the settlement record, and another was given to the lambardar when 
the assessment was announced. Tho order sets forth tho total assessment of the 
village, date from which it shall take effect, aud date of termination, the tempo¬ 
rary deductions for deferred assessments or protective well leases, the amount of 
assigned revenue with details of each grant, the balance or khdlsa demand, the 
amount payable as cesses excluding mdlba, the revenue instalments and the 
dates on which they are payable. In the few cases in which the original assess¬ 
ment was subsequently modified by me on review, or by the Commissioner or 
Financial Commissioner on appeal a note of the alteration has been made. The 
above details were found very useful as a basis for and a check upon tho jamd¬ 
bandi, and whenever a doubt may arise in future as to any matter connected 
with the assessment, this original assessment order aud its counterpart in the 
English Note-book should bo referred to. In villages subject to di-alluvion a 
provision lias been inserted that future alluvion or di-alluvion is to be assessed 
or have its assessment remitted in accordance with the special rules for a sum 
fluctuating crop assessment. In villages now irrigated or likely to be in future 
irrigated from the Clienab Canal a provision was inserted that new cultivation 
may be assessed at dry rates during the currency of settlement under the orders of 
Government. In canal-irrigated villages of Wazirabad (15 in number) nahri land, 
the area of which was only 2,584 acres, was assessed at tho dry rate of the circle, 
but a proviso was added that a special nahri rate might bo imposed with the 
sanction of Government. 

83. The order of the Collector determining the distribution sums up 
collector fl ie report of Ike Talisildar and Extra Assistant Commis- 

distributhig the assess- sioner as to tho method which the owners wish to adopt, 
meDt (hukm t a s t i k recites how any objections raised have been dealt with, and 
ac ' fixes the rule to be followed. Any subsequent orders vary¬ 

ing tho original method have been incorporated in this order. The procedure 
followed in distribution has been discussed in a separate chapter. 
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84. The statement of customs respecting rights and liabilities in the 
statement of customs estates ( ivdjib-ul-arz ) was a new document. A very 
( mijib-ui-arz ). elaborate wdjib-ul-arz had been prepared at the regular 

settlement for each estate. None was prepared at the revised settlement, 
1867-68, though most of the matters relevant to it were to be found dispersed in 
one or other of the many documents included in the old settlement record, e.g, t 
in the hhnsra or Field Register Tender of engagement (Darlehwdst Mdl Guzari) 
agreement of owners (llcrdr Malikdn), Genealogical tree (Shaira Nasb ) Khatauni 
the margin of the Field map ( Shajra) and well statement. 

This arrangement was most confusing and inconvenient and under it 
neither the persons interested, nor tliepatwaris were in many cases aware of the 
existence of important provisions, or if they were, did not know where to look 
for them. 


The necessity of preparing a new wdjil-ul-arz , which would enable the 
people to easily ascertain their customs, and be a useful reference for the Courts 
in dealing with such cases was one of the strongest arguments for a revision of 
the record. Accordingly when such a revision was directed by Notification 
No. 342, dated 25th May 1891, the preparation of the wdjib-ul-arz in the form 
prescribed in Land Revenue Rules 203 was at once taken up. 

85. Following the method adopted by Mr. Dane in Gurdaspur in the 
ronarh draft first prepared opposite each of the 12 headings 

Method of preparation. ° , r r i i o 

1 was shown :— 


(1) The relevant entry in the wajib-ul-arz of the regular settlement. 

(2) The relevant entry in the record of last settlement with a 

reference to the document in which it was embodied. 

(3) The usage or custom as now stated by the persons interested. 

(4) The usage or custom finally approved and attested before a 

Revenue Officer by the persons interested. 

When the rough copy was completed, it was attested at or near the estate 
by a Rovonue Officer in the presence of representatives of the (1) owners, (2) 
occupancy tenants, (3) tenants-at-will, (4) village menials, (5) other non-owners, 
and the seals, signatures or marks of those were attached to it in the same order. 
A fair copy of columns 3 and 4 was then made and attached to the jamdbandi, 
the original being placed in the miscellaneous file of the village, for future 
reference. To secure uniformity of treatment, the exclusion of extraneous and 
the inclusion of all relevant matter—a number of specimen administration 
papers were first prepared by the Tahsildars. Going carefully through these, 
I was able to note the points of variation in the mode of preparation, and the 
difficulties arising through misunderstanding of the rules, and to issue instruc¬ 
tions to secure uniformity and elucidate all doubtful points. 


Controversial entries. 


86. A good many disputes arose over some of the 
provisions, e.g .,— 


(1) Right of owners to levy fees for grazing in the common land. 

(2) Right of owners to levy dharat or weighman’s fees. 

(3) Right of non-owners in the inhabited site. 

These have all been decided by the Extra Assistant Commissioner or 
myself, the rule of decision generally being, that the old custom was to be 
recorded as before unless varied or set aside by consent or judicial decision or 
abrogated by disuse. 

Some of the main points under the f most important sections—following 
the order in Rule 208—may be noticed. 


1.—Common land, its cultivation, management and income. 

The total and cultivated area has been shown for the whole estate and 
each subdivision with a reference to the owners or subdivisions if any, who 
have no share in it. The rights of owners and tenant to break it up, sink 
wells, plant, cut, or sell trees, revenue-free grants held in it from Government 
or the village community, the method to be followed on partition, and liability 
for revenue till partition have all been described. 
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II .— Right of grazing in common land. 

In nearly all cases where a separate assessment has been imposed on the 
waste, owners and nnu-owners have in accordance with previous usage agreed 
ttrthe future levy oE grazing fees from non-owners at moderate rates, generally 
8 annas for a buffalo and horse, 4 annas for cow or ox, 2 annas for sheep and goats, 
one-fourth being remitted in favour of cultivators. A provision has also been 
generally agreed to that a sufficient area shall be reserved as a grazing ground 
on partition. 

The trading and money-lending classes who as a rule own milch cattle in 
somo cases objected to the 7'ight to levy fees being recorded, but the point was 
in nearly all cases decided in favour of owners. 

III .— linages relating to village expenses ( malba ). 

Pending orders From Government as to the rate at which malha is in 
future to bo levied, the old rates prescribed by Financial Commissioner’s Circular 
No.'8, dated 16th January 1860 (Appendix D, Revenue Circular No. 86), have 
been maintained. The percentage therefore varies as follows according to the 
assessment of the village, viz.: — 

Us. 5 per cent, for an assessment up to Rs. 500, 

Rs. 4 per cent, for Ra. 500, Rs. 1,000, 

Rs. 8 per cent, for Rs. 1,000, Rs. 2,000, 

Rs. 2 per cent, for estates above Rs. 2,000, 

and following the ancient custom, which is however rarely enforced, it has gener¬ 
ally been agreed that the accounts should be audited every year or every har¬ 
vest, and that the income is to be spent on common village purposes, e. g., issue of 
coercive processes by or against the lambarddr, journeys of the lamharddr to the 
tahsil or sadr on village business, repairs of boundary marks, alms to faqfrs, &c. 

The fund has now been relieved from the contribution to the patwans’ 
contingencies and to the salary of tho zaildar’s peon. 

For reasons referred to in para. 66 the custom as to levy of d'harat or 
Dha) . ati weigliman’s dues has been incorporated in the wdjib-ul-arz. 

This is one of the most anciont village dues and like thdna 
pati is a recognition of tho manorial or seignorage rights of the proprietary body. 
As interpreted by us, dharat is in theory a voluntary payment to the proprietary 
body or its representative, for the services of the village weighman ( dharwai) 
nominated by tho owners, and is thus an exact parallel to tho charters granted 
by the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, many of which still exist in England and 
Ireland, vesting the exclusive right of levying tolls at fairs and markets in cer¬ 
tain persons subject to the obligation of providing accommodation in tho form of 
market places, weighing machines'. In practice it is occasionally, though 
rarely,-an octroi or import ou trade, and more usually is a compulsory due levied 
from the purchaser, generally at. the rate of a pice in the rupee, on all agricul¬ 
tural produce sold within the village, for village custom requires that all such 
transactions should be carriedoutthrough the medium of the recognised weighman. 

The owners, as a rule, lease out their rights to the weighman for a fixed 
annual sum, varying from Its 4 in small estates to Its. 800 income of the large 
estates in the Uallzabad tahsil. Tho income isoit,her like malha spent on village 
purposes through the lamharddr , or where considerable, is distributed according 
to shares or revenue liability, ° 

If immemorial custom legalises, the levy of this due is undoubtedly legal, 
though the civil and revenue Courts in some cases—chiefly I think through 
ignorance of its nature and history, have refused to decree it as being an illegal 
or unreasonable impost. It has now fallen into disuse in somo large estato of 
Gujrauwala and Wazirabad, whero the money-lending element is too strong for 
the hereditary owners, but where the latter are able to hold their own, and 
especially in the Hafizabad tahsil, it is rigorously enforced and zealously guarded 
as much as an assertion of the privileges of ownership, as for tho material profit 
derived from it. 

In the attestation of the wdjib-ul-arz many objections wore raised to it 
by the traders and money-lenders, bat the old custom was recorded unless set 
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aside by judicial decision or rendered obsolete by disuse. Provision has also 
been made for the keeping of accounts, method of expenditure, &c. In some 
large villages the chaukidars, sweepers and bliisbtis are very properly paid from 
this fund, in others it is divided rateably among the shareholders or credited 
against their revenue liability. Generally care should be taken that it is 
expended on legitimate village purposes and not appropriated as a personal per¬ 
quisite by the lambarddr , though interference is undesirable as long as no dis¬ 
pute arises. 

IV .— Customs relating of the irrigation of land. 

As regards irrigation from wells full details are given in the well statement. 
In this statement reference has been made to irrigation from ponds, chambhs, 
or tanks and nalds, such as the Deg, Aik, Vagh-Nandanwah, by means of jhalldrs, 
baskets, or buckets in villages where such irrigation is found, also to the custom 
not uncommon in the Hafizabad tahsil of conveying the drainage from high 
waste lands to low lying cultivation by means of trenches ( suits ). For conve¬ 
nience the customs as regards watering cattle and drawing water for household 
purposes for human use from wells or tanks have also been entered under this head. 

V.—Customs of alluvion and diluvion. 

In estates which are at present or are likely to be in future subject to river 
action, efforts have been made to record these customs in such a way as to cover 
future disputes. 

The deep stream is the boundary between estates on opposite banks of the 
Settlement of boundary Chenab, except in the single case of Kadirpur, between 
which and the opposite village Kala Shadyan the custoiq 
of fixed boundaries obtains, probably because both estates are held by the same- 
body of owners; but to ensure that the same land has not been measured twice 
over, and that no land has escaped measurement, as well as to afford an accurate 
and undisputed basis for the determination of boundary disputes so common in 
river tracts between opposite villages, it was arranged in conjunction with the 
Deputy Commissioner. Shahpur, and the Settlement Officer, Gujrat, to carry the 
measurements on each bank across to the other'bank simultaneously, showing not 
only the river but some cultivation or permanent marks on the other side. 
The comparison of the maps brought to light a number of disputes with Sliali- 
pur and Gujret villages, who claimed land on this side of the deep stream or 
vice versd. All of these were decided by the Deputy Commissipper, Shahpur, or 
the Settlement Officer, Gujrat, and myself jointly, so that all doubtful and con¬ 
tested cases have been cleared off up to date, and the correspondence of the two 
sets of maps gives a reliable basis for the settlement of disputes which may in 
future arise. 


As regards internal dialluvion changes, the almost invariable custom is 
that the condition of things at settlement is taken as a 
owners. starting point. If land is washed away after settlement, 
the loss is the owner’s and he cannot claim to have the area made good from the 
village common. His rights however are not dead but sleeping, and when new 
land again forms on that site, the property vests in the old owner, to the extent 
of his loss, any excess being regarded as village common. 

On the other hand when the land held by an occupancy tenant is carried 

( 2 ) in.occupancy hold- away, his rights in it are gone for ever according to the 

ing« estates. general rule, but there are sume local exceptions. 

. As between adjoining villages the ownership in new land formed on their 

(3) As betweeu adjoin- boundary is governed by the rule of malniz which is 

iu s s - applied by the prolongation of the existing boundary be¬ 

tween the rival estates. This rule is very vague and indeterminate, as every¬ 
thing depends on the points from which the boundary is taken up and prolonged, 
but the persons affected would not' agree to a more precise definition. 

As regards assessment, the measures taken to give elasticity by assessing 

(i) For assessment. new sn, ^^ a differential crop rates, will be alluded to in 

the chapter on assessment. The only points to note here 
are that all increases and decreases affecting the assessment by one rupee or more 
are taken account of. 



VII.—Customs relating to the inhabited site. 

The two contentious matters arising under this head were— 

(a) The right of the owners to levy thdnapati as a seignorial due on 

the marriage of daughters of non-owners. 

( b ) Rights of non-owners in tho materials ( rnalba ) of their houses, and 

the sites on which they are built. 

Tho former-right like dha^at is consecrated by immemorial usage, and 

(i) Right r>t owners to confirmed by numerous judicial decisions and was almost 
levy thdnapati. invariably admitted by non-owners, probably because tho 

due is invariably levied from the family of the bridegroom, who usually belongs 
to another village. Tho proceeds of the due varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 per 
marriage are generally distributed among the 13 rah min and Mirasi, th q fakir of 
the village guest-house in Musalman and the custodiau of the Dharmsdla in 
Hindu villages. 


Tho question of rights of non-owners to the materials and sites of tho 

, , houses in their occupation was a very thornv one. In for¬ 
ts) Rights of non- J ~ v . , 

owners to tho matonui ru.ri nior settlements, when non-owners were fewer and weaker, 
eitea of t.hehouse*occupied and t,lie owners were stronger and Held together more 
' “ closely than now, the record of the custom, in all but a few 

towns or large villages with pallia bazdrs, was that the materials of the house 
and the site on which it. stood reverted to the owners of the estate, when tho 
occupant relinquished possession. The occupant held no alienable right in the 
material or the site. The increasing wealth and importance of the trading and 
money-lending classes, and the growing independence of the other non-owners, 
combined with the inaction or acquiescence of the owning body often rendered 
tin's custom inoperative, and many cases have occurred in which such houses 
have been attached and sold by order of Civil Courts, or voluntarily transferred 
by non-owners to one another without any interference by the owners. 

On the strength of these facts, the non-owners in many villages headed 
by the Khatri and Arora element, claimed a freo right to transfer their houses 
and sites, whereupon the owners wakiug up from their lethargy made common 
cause and stood out for the old custom. Recent usage was often found conflict¬ 
ing, and the facts put forward by both parties were often susceptiblo of two 
interpretations. 

The main argument relied on by non-owners was that houses had been 
sold voluntarily or under a decree of Court, without any objection being raised 1 
by the owners, but on enquiry it was generally found that tho right transferred 
was only that of occupation of tho building not of tho property in tho site, and 
in any case the mere acquiescence of the owners in a few transactions could not 
be held to imply a total renunciation of their undoubted rights. In nearly all 
cases a decision was come to either by arrangement between the parties, or with 
reference to past usage on tho following lines : — 

(1) The property in houses and sites occupied by non-owners to be 

presumed to belong to tho proprietary body, the presumption 
to bo rebutted only— 

(«) where the non-owners could prove purchase from an 
owner, or possession under a decree of Court; 

(b) where the non-owner had built a palcka house. 

(2) Owners not to disturb occupants as long as tho latter held pos¬ 

session, but the ownership to revert to the owner when the 
occupant ceased to reside. 

(3) Occupants to have no right to alienate the materials or the site, 

unless the materials, wood, &c., had been supplied by, or tho 
site purchased by them, otherwise the materials and site to 
vest in the owners when the occupants ceased to reside. 
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The following table shows the result of the attestation :— 


! 

Tahsil. 

1 

Tola! 

mi mbor of 
villages. 

Villages hi which) 
nor-o.wr.er has 
no power of alien¬ 
ation of site, 
but lias unres¬ 
tricted right to 
tlie materials if 
supplied by him. 

Non-owner 
ha.9 no right 
in either 
site or malba 
of houses. 

Non-owner 
has no riLrlifc 
in site if 
purchased 
and malba 
is supplied 
by him. 

In which 
no 

abddi. 

r 

Non- 
owners in 
full right 
of 

alienation. 

Gnjranwala . 

455 

420 

5 

10 

ii 

4 + 2 

Wazirabad . 

266 

107 

70 ; 

! 

64 

3 + 8 

S 

Hafizabad* . 

... 

... 

i 


1 

... 


* Figures not available. 


from -which it is c^ear that the owners asserted their ancient rights with suc¬ 
cess in tho majority of cases. The entry of “ customs relating to the inhabited 
site ” has now been excluded from tho wdjib-ul-arz by Financial Commissioner’s 
amendment slip, dated 29th January 1894; but as the record had boon com¬ 
pleted and filed prior to these orders in all estates of Gujranwala and Wazirabad 
and in 115 estates of Ilafizabad the entry of such customs has been allowed to 
stand in these estates, and will I presume have the same legal force as any 
other entries in the record. 

VIII. —Rights of cultivation not expressly provided fur ly law. 

IX. —Customary dues and c ustomary services of village servants. 

These two sections gave rise to little controversy. Though the 
chaukidar is not a village servant in the sense here meant, the salary paid 
to him and the method of realising it have been recorded as tlie custom varies 
much from village to village. Tn spite of the Punjab Laws Act payment in 
kind is still very common and is more popular, profitable and easily realised 
than the miserable cash stipend. 

X— Rights of Government in waste lands, quarries, fc. 

Under this head the only important general provision is that the hanhar 
quarries which are commonly found over most of the district, and on the in¬ 
come from which only a small royalty of 10 per cent, has hitherto boon irregu¬ 
larly levied have, with reference to Section 42, Land Revenue Act, and Revenue 
Circular No. 48, been specifically recorded as the property of Government. Tho 
Financial Commissioner has recently ruled (Secretary’s, Financial Commissioner’s 
letter No. 7498, dated 29th November 1893) that as regards kanfear situated in 
private lands, all that seems necessary is for the Deputy Commissioner to issuo 
an order that no proprietor of such land shall dispose of the kankar without the 
Deputy Commissioner’s provious permission; that in dealing with applications 
he should ordinarily accord permission, unless the hanhar in question is required 
or likely to be hereafter required for Government purposes; that no royalty be 
ordinarily charged, but that if in any special case tho Deputy Commissioner 
considers that permission bo accorded subject to the payment of some royalty ho 
should report the case for the Financial Commissioner’s orders. Iri all but a few 
villages along the Grand Trunk Road and.close to the Chenab Canal the income 
from this source is inconsiderable, and interference will bo rarely necessary 
under these instructions. 

XI .— Other important usages. 

Under this general head the customs as regards burial and burning 
places, village easements, e.g., rights of way, right to take a water-course 
through another man’s land, fairs, income from offerings to shrines, have been 
recorded. 

87. Considerable pains have been taken to make the statement of 
General remarks on tho customs a complete and accurate document, which shall 
u-djib-ui arz. afford a basis for the regulation of the internal affairs of 

the village and the settlement of disputes on matters not governed by law. 
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No doubt in order to effect this end, a few provisions to meet cases which 
have now arisen, but had not formerly been anticipated or provided for have 
now been laid down for the first time. These, though not customs in the tech¬ 
nical sense of the word, have received the assent of all parties interested, and 
as the document is as much a set of rules for the future administration of the 
village as a record of existing usage, I do not think this course, though perhaps 
technically open to criticism, is opposed to the spirit of the rules. The main 
thing is to have definite rules which shall not only set forth existing usages, 
but define their future application, and both these purposes are served by the 
document as now prepared. 

88. The system of measurement has been described at length in 

paras. 58—62. In villages re-measured the scale adopted 
16 map ' was 40 harms (5|- feet) to the inch, or 24 inches to the 

mile. In villages of which the old maps were revised, the scale of last settlement 
60 harms to the inch or 1G inches to the mile was maintained. The new maps 
were all prepared on the square system, and plotted on English mapping sheets 
supplied by the Director of Land Records. For the revised maps a pencil tracing 
of the old maps on Lucknow paper first quality was used, and after correction 
to show all changes due to alteration of the boundary, sub-division, &c., and 
re-chaining to ascertain the linear measurements, &c., this was inked in and then 
backed with cloth. A tracing has also been made on cloth for girddwari purposes. 
Both copies show in all cases the linear measurements of each field, In re-measured 
villages the areas were worked out by the diagonal and perpendicular system, 
as prescribed in the old Mensuration Manual; in revised villages the old linear 
dimensions were checked by chaining on the spot, and corrected where necessary, 
the areas being worked out by the old method of halving the opposite sides. A 
great deal has been done to reduce unnecessary field numbers, the number of which 
at last settlement had been artificially inflated chiefly by showing every cattle-shed, 
manure heap, round a well or village as a separate number. As a result of settlement 
operations, the number of fields has been reduced by 28 per cent, as shown in 
para. 62. Area calculations were much facilitated by the fact that the local 
standard of measurements, the ghumdo, is exactly equal to a statute acre, the 
kandl ghumdo , to half a rood, and the maria to a pole. This correspondence 
of standards facilitated comparison with the maps of the professional survey 
and with the traverse data furnished by the Survey Department. 

89. Boundary disputes, especially in the Bar and Adjoining Bar circles 
Settlement of boaudary and in the reveraiu tracts, gave a great deal of trouble. 

disputes. It was found that in such tracts where cultivation was 

sparse, the maps of last settlement gave little help, as the shdjrds of adjoining 
villages often overlapped or there was a hiatus between them. Under these 
circumstances possession, if evidenced by along period of cultivating occupancy, 
was taken as the basis of the decision, while in doubtful cases the people as a 
rule agreed to have the boundary laid down from the professional survey maps 
which always tallied with one another, and were prepared by an agency 
independent of local influences. Great care has now been taken to ensure that 
the boundaries of adjoining villages coincide and that they have been marked on 
the ground with pillars. As the measurements of each village were completed, 
the patwari or Amin at once furnished a copy to patwaris of adjacent villages 
who, if there was no dispute, measured accordingly, and in case3 of dispute a 
boundary file was duly prepared. Particular attention was given to the 
demarcation of the Government rabks, many encroachments by the zamindars, 
and some encroachments by Government officers were brought to light, and 
these were in all cases disposed of by myself. As the maps of each village 
were completed, the lambardars of adjoining villages were called upon to sign 
or seal the boundary in which they were concerned in token of its correctness. 
Whatever evidential value this formality may have, there was no doubt of its 
utility as a means of bringing disputes to light. In all 406 boundary disputes 
were decided. 


90. The settlement records have been prepared in duplicate, the original 
is filed in the District office, a copy is with the patwari. 
The latter is a complete copy of the original, except that 
not contain the mutation sheets showing in full the proceedings in 


Filing of tlie records. 

it does 
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mutation cases. These have been filed with the original record, but the 
abstract in the patwam’ mutation register is a sufficient reference for the 
copy of tho record. The records of Gujranwala and Wazirabad were made 
over to the Deputy Commissioner in July 1893, those of the rest of tho 
district in 1894. 

91. Following the system adopted oy Mr. Wilson in Shahpur, tho only 

, , , statistics employed for village assessments were those 

i a fi <? co e- oo b recorded in tho village note-books. It was therefore of 
special importance to make these as complete and accurate as possible. 

To begin with, tho entries in the patwaris’ and tahsil copies from 1885-86 
when the now system of statistics was introduced, were carefully checked and 
compared with one another, discrepancies were reconciled and obvious errors 
corrected. All the area statistics under tho rules in forco have to be recorded 
in kandls, but as the universal unit of area in the district is tho acre or tjhumao, 
this was found to complicate calculations, and the areas have therefore been 
converted into acres which are shown below tho kandls in red iok. Tho note¬ 
books were then translated into English and brought up to date. This how¬ 
ever included only the statistics from 1885-86 to date of assessment. 

92. At last settlement, under Mr. Prinsep’s orders, a detailed and 
incorporation of statistics elaborate form of note-book was devised to show in the 
of former setUomonts. sumo form for each estate, assessment circle, and tahsil 
the leading area and revenue statistics from the summary settlement of 1849 up 
to date. In the English copy were incorporated a copy of Mr. Morris’s remarks 
on each estate and circle at the regular settlement, and iu original the remarks 
and opinions as to assessment of the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, Settle¬ 
ment Officer, and Settlement Commissioner at the rovised settlement. The note¬ 
books of estates of each circle and of tho circle itself wore bound in separate 
volumes, together with the professional survey maps. Thero were vernacular 
note-books in similar form containing the same statistics as the English counter¬ 
part, and including the opinion of the Tahsildar or Settlement Superintendent, 
and the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer at the regular and revised settlements 
as to the circumstances and capacity of the estate. The English statistical tables 
and remarks, and the survey maps have now been included iu the English village 
note-books, the vernacular tables and remarks in the vernacular note-books, so 
that each note-book is now a complete synopsis of the past revenue history and 
present conditions of tho estate. A great deal of time and trouble wore saved 
by including Mr. Priusep’s original tables and the explanatory romarks, as the 
labour of copying them would have been immense, and tho addition of a reliable 
map is a most useful guide. 

93. In Statement X after the detailed inspection of each estate, notes 

were recorded by me on the lines indicated in para. 16 

of Rcvenuo Circular No. 31 dealing (1) with its origin and 
sub-division, (2) number of owners hereditary and by purebaso, extent of alien¬ 
ations and debt, (3) area cultivated by owners and by tenants, with rent-rates 
in kind and cash paid by the latter, and explanation of their variations, if any, 
from the normal standard, (4) increase or decrease of cattle, ploughs, and popu¬ 
lation since previous settlements, (5) revenue history—to show which the 
statistics of the professional survey, summary, regular and revised settlements as 
to total, cultivated, cropped, and irrigated area, number of wells, total assessment 
and incidence per cultivated acre have been reduced to a brief comparative 
abstract, (6) nature of the soil, to illustrate which, brief notes have been made on 
the map attached, (7) capacity for expansion, (8) nature of the harvests, per¬ 
centage of failure, proportion of valuable crops grown, (9) general circumstances 
and character of the owners, the extent to which they cultivate in adjoining 
villages, miscellaneous income from the land or from outside sources, (10) work¬ 
ing of the past assessment, an 1 estimate as to what reduction or enhancement 
is called for. Similar remarks have been filled in by the Tahsildar in tho 
vernacular note-books, so that future District Officers and Tahsildars, by reference 
to the English or vernacular note-books, will be at once able to form an opinion as 
to the past history and present condition of the estate. After orders had been 
passed on the Assessment Reports of each tahsil, a further entry was made in the 
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English note-book showing how the applications of the sanctioned rates would 
affect the assessment, the reasons for adhering to or departing from tho rate 
jama, the assessment finally decided upon. 

Similarly as the village assessments were given out, an abstract of tho 
order of assessment (para. 82) was added, and when the method of distribution 
(para. 83) was determined, an abstract of the bdchh proceeding showing deduc¬ 
tions for mdjls and indins, khdrij bdchh area, classes of soil or of wells adopted 
and tho relative rates, &c., w r as filled in. 

Tho English note-book is therefore not only the basis of the village 
assessments, but an abstract of all orders and proceedings connected therewith, 
and for future reference is the most valuable of all the documents prepared 
during settlement. Much of its utility will depend on its being kept up to date 
hereafter. All statements have been completed up to rabi 1893. 



CHAPTER IV. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE IN RE-ASSESSMENTS. 

94. The period of 20 years for which the revised settlement was sanc- 
Forecast of re-assess- tioned expired ill 1887-88. Before its expiry enquiries 
wont. were made as to the probable results of a re-assessment 

through the Deputy Commissioner and Director of Land Records. 1 have been un¬ 
able to trace the papers, but I find from the proceedings circulated with Punjab 
Government letter No. 275 S., dated 22nd September 1887, that the First Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner (the late Colonel Wace) to whom they were submitted, esti¬ 
mated the enhancement at Us. 80,000, and the Punjab Government accepted the 

estimate. 

As there has been considerable controversy recently as to the adequacy 
of the standard of assessment adopted in this and other Settlements, and it seems 
to have been assumed that our orders were to assess up to the half-asset estimate, 
and failing this to show convincing reasons for taking less, it may not be out of 
place to recite what the original instructions were. 

General instructions for 95. These are contained primarily in para. 2 of 

re-assessment Revenue Circular No. 30 as originally issued, the salient 

provisions of 'which are;—• 

I.—The general principle of assessment to be followed is that the 
Government demand for land revenue shall not exceed the esti¬ 
mated value of half the net produce of the estate. 

II. —That revenue rates should be framed for each assessment circle, so 

as to represent approximately the estimated average annual half 
net produce of an acre of each such class of land in the circle, 
and that the rents paid in money and kind on an average year 
by ordinary tenants should be the principal guide to the estimate 
of the net produce, full allowance being made for such expenses 
as by custom fall on the landowner. 

III. —That revenue l’ates and gross assessments on the above lines should 

be reported to the Financial Commissioner for preliminary sanc¬ 
tion; but in the assessment to be finally adopted full considera¬ 
tion should be giveu to the special circumstances of each estate, 
and so far as is justified by these circumstances, the assessing 
officer was authorized in the assessment of each estate to depart 
from the revenue rates of the circle. 

These were the general principles laid down for the Punjab, but they 
were considerably modified by further instructions contained in the correspon¬ 
dence regarding the Central Punjab districts, the re-assessment of which was 
undertaken in 1887-89. 

Speci&i instructions for 96. In para. 7 of his memo, on this subject, dated 

^njnHSricu 16th June 1887, Colonel Wace remarked 

“By these operations a considerable number of districts situated in the heart of 
the Punjab will be placed under re-assessment at the same time. It will consequently 
be incumbent on ns to act with more than usual caution in demanding increased revenue. 
It will not be prudent to assess so closely and fully as if a smaller area were under settle¬ 
ment. For this reason the expected increment—Rs. 80,000 for Gujranwala— stated in 
para. 2 of this Note has been placed at a lower figure than has been stated in the previous 
papers.” 

The proposals were discussed at a Conference of Punjab and Government 
of India officials, presided over by Sir E. C. Buck, on 13th July 1887, and 
among other things it was suggested, “ that it might be considered expedient to 
postpone the Gujranwala settlement, which district was, from a financial point 
of view, likely to give the least favorable results.” 
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The proposals of the Conference were referred to the Punjab Government 
for consideration, and the general view of the Lieutenant-Governor as to the 
assessment of the districts in question were embodied in Mr. Tupper’s letter, 
No. 275 S., dated 22nd September 1887. Para. 6 of that letter discusses the 
anticipated enhancement as follows :— 


“ The present forecast seems safe, and the Lieutenant-Governor will do his best to 
secure the enhancements anticipated. But it is quite possible that when settlement 
enquiries are complete, it may not be found expodiont to take in some districts as much 
as the facts might warrant. In undertaking to conduct these five settlements and seven 
others simultaneously, and to carry out all but the four settlements which have been for 
some time in progress in a moro rapid way, and most of the new Settlements at a cheaper 
cost than has been the custom, Colonel Wace (the First Financial Commissioner) and the 
Lieutenant-Governor distinctly propose to assess with decided moderation ,' and in case of 
doubt to give the xamindars th* benefit of it. In the Punjab, where there are no rent-rates 
to refer to, where petty holdings are the rule,and most tenants pay in kind, the Financial 
Commissioner and the Government could not undertake to supervise and control so many 
settlements at once, and frame the re-assessments in so short a time, but for the faot 
that they intend to facilitate work and disarm opposition by making the assessments in 
each case unquestionably moderate.” 

This correspondence was circulated for the information and guidance of 
assessing officers, and the natural and obvious inference to be drawn from it was 
that the Governmont demand was to be assessed with decided moderation. 


97. No subsequent ordors modifying the general or special instructions 
Subsequent order* modi- were issued prior to Correction Slips Nos. 290 and 291 
fjing instructions. to Revenue Circular No. 30, dated 31st March 1892, by 

which time the Gujr&nwdla assessment had been sanctioned and proposals for 
Wazirabad submitted. These corrections besides only dealt with matters of 
detail, emphasising tho importance of basing tho half-assets estimate on com¬ 
petition cash rents prevailing in the estate itself or in adjoining estates where 
such existed and of checking the produce rent estimate by comparison with cash 
rents. The necessity for assessing with deoided moderation was again dwelt on 
in para. 9 of the Summary of the Administration Report for 1890-91 in the 
following words:— 

" The re-settlement of these five important districts iu the Central Punjab is the. 
most important measure of revenuo administration undertaken in recent years. The 
Lieutenant-Governor was connected with more than one of these districts at the outset 
of his career, and he is glad beforo he resigns the ohargo of the Province into other hands 
to have been able in each one of them to indicate what in his opinion should be the gener¬ 
al character and amount of tho new assessments. To fix the land revenue of an Indian 
district properly is not a mere fiscal operation which can be effected arithmetically upon 
statistical returns. In a peasant proprietary country like the Punjab in particular, a Aviso 
and moderato land revenue demand well adopted in its form to the circumstances of the 
people by whom it is paid, is of all administrative measures the most important for the 
good of tho people and of the Government. It is not only harsh but foolish to attempt 
to press up, unduly, the demand upon land. Moderation combined with a fair regard to 
the interests of State exchequer will secure in the long run both greater genoral well¬ 
being and a greater Government revenuo.” 


It is clear, I think, that under the instructions quoted, the half-assots 
estimate was to be the limit not the standard of assessment, and that caution 
and moderation in fixing tho demand wero authoritatively inculcated throughout. 
The manner in which theso instructions wore given effect to will now be de¬ 
scribed. I shall first discuss the method of assossmont for the district generally 
and then describe their application to each tahsil and assessment circle. 


98. Para. 


Preliminary Report. 


5 of Revenue Circular No. 30 as originally issued, required as 
first stop to assessment the submission of a Preliminary 
Report for each tahsil on the following points :— 


(1) . Assessment circlo and soils. 

(2) . Prices. 

(3) . Rates of yield. 

(4) . Owner’s share of the produce. 

(5) . Net value of owner’s share. 

(6) . Competition cash rents. 

(7) . Half-net assets standard deduced from (5) and (6). 
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The report was to be based entirely on actual facts, no allowances being 
made with regard to results, which were to be taken into consideration only in 
the Assessment Report. Subsequently discretion was given to confine the Pre¬ 
liminary Report to the first two heads, and to deal with the remaining five heads 
in the Assessment Report, the results however being worked out independently 
of the proposals for assessment. I availed myself of this discretion, 
furnished a Preliminary Report only for assessment circles, soils and prices, and 
incorporated the other subjects as Part I of the Assessment Report 
of each tahsil. The action taken as regards circles and soils have been referred 
to in Chapter I, the other six heads of the Preliminary Report will now be 
taken up in order. 

99. The enquiry into prices was carried back as far as the year 1853, 
1>j;i from which full statistics were available with the view of 

determining not only the average of Gazette prices, but what 
is more important for assessment purposes the average harvest -prices realised 
by agriculturists. With the latter object the books of the leading traders at 
the chief trade centres in each tahsil were carefully examined, and it was found 
that the figures for the rabi crops, wheat, barley and gram, and for the 
important kharif crops, rice (unhusked), maize, cotton and gur, were available 
in an almost unbroken series. With a little care it was also found possible to 
discriminate betweeii the prices in transactions between agriculturists and 
traders, i. e., harvest ‘prices, and the ordinary retail prices on which the 
trader makes his profit. 

Facts Ascertained as to 100/ From the facts as above ascertained it was 

pnoes - possible to deduce:—• 

(1) The retail and harvest prices prevailing from 1858 to 1867, i. e., 

on which the revised settlement was based. 

(2) The retail and harvest prices prevailing during its currency, i. e., 

from 1873 to 1888, the abnormal quinquennial period 1868-72, 
prior to the opening of the North-Western Railway through the 
district, during which local scarcity raised prices to famine 
pitch being left out of consideration. 

(3) The rise in retail and harvest prices in the period 1873-88 as 

compared with 1853-1867. 

(4) The standard of prices to be assumed for re-assessment purposes 

and the extent to which it differs from the standard assum¬ 
ed at last settlement, and the average prices prevailing for the 
15 years prior and succeeding to that settlement. 

The subject was reported on in detail in September 1890, and the scale 
of prices to be assumed was sanctioned in Secretary, Financial Commissioner’s 
letter No. 6768, dated 28th October 1890. The table attached sums up the 
result of the enquiry. The figures represent sers per rupee :— 
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101, From these statistics it appears that the Gazette prices for the 15 
increase in prices y ears preceding this settlement as compared with the 

Gazette prices for the 15 years preceding last settlement 
show an increase of about 65 per cent, for rabi and 40 per cent, for kharif 
crops, while the harvest prices show an increase of 48 per cent, for rabi and 
about 45 per cent, for kharif crops. The value of the rabi standing to the 
kharif as 3 to 2, it follows that harvest prices for the latter period have risen 47 
per cent, as compared with the former. These harvest prices for the last 15 
years preceding settlement, cover the period during which prices have been 
influenced by railway communications, and the rise of the export trade, and after 
allowing a margin of from 5 to 15 per cent, for local variations, and other eontingen- 
cies, such as the fluctuations in the value of silver and the great increase in the 
supply of food-grains, which the opening and extensions of the Chenab Canal 
is bringing about, the prices to be assumed for assessment purposes were deduc¬ 
ed from them. The rates now assumed, compared with those assumed at last 
settlement, bring out au increase of from 17 to 31 per cent, for rabi, and from 
8 to 75 per cent, for kharif crops. If the results be worked out with mathema¬ 
tical accuracy by multiplying the relative area under each crop by a fixed 
standard of outturn and commuting the gross outturn now and at last Settle¬ 
ment according to the above scale of prices, it will be found that Rabi crops 
have increased 30 per cent, in value, kharif crops 24 per cent., and that the all¬ 
round increase in prices as assumed at the revised and the present settlement 
is 27 per cent. The scale of prices now assumed is no doubt liberal, especially 
by contrast with the prices prevailing during the last four years. The latter has 
however been a period of rather poor harvest aud steady export, both of which 
causes have tended to inflate prices exceptionally. Even if the latter influence be 
now considered a permanent one, and it is probable that every year England 
will look more and more to India for tho supply of food-grains—dearth owing to 
poor harvests will be rare in future owing to the greater area under cultivation 
and the increased security of outturn due to the canal. 

102. The figures quoted in para, 100 bring into prominence the great vari- 
variatimi between retail ation which still prevails between prices quoted in th e"Gaeette 

ana harvest prices. and those aotually realised by agriculturists, and em¬ 

phasize the danger of basing conclusions on the former alone. The Gazette 
prices represent the average of high and low prices for the entire year ; they 
are submitted from the tahsil, and tho influence of the retail traders, who are 
accustomed to quote them as if legal and binding, not infrequently, I think, 
causes them to be represented as higher than the prices actually prevailing. 
The agriculturist on the other' hand gets only the price fixed at harvest time 
(15th Har for rabi, 15th Magar for kharif crops, excepting gur) when produce 
of all kinds being most plentiful is at its cheapest, and all subsequent dealings, 
between the zammdars and the grain-dealer are governed by the standard then 
fixed. If the price of wheat falls after 15th Har, the trader has still to pay at 
the rate then fixed, and thus they lost heavily in rabi 1893, as the prices subse¬ 
quently fell 25 per cent, lower than the harvest quotations; while if it rises, as 
is generally the case, the trader gets all the benefit of the enhancement. In 
illustration of this point, I may instance the year 1892*93. The rabi was very 
abundant, early rains gave prospect of a successful kharif, and the harvest price 
of wheat was fixed at 20 to 22 s6’s per rupee. After the rate was fixed the 
rabi grain was much injured by heavy rains aud floods, and the early cessation 
of monsoon rains made the kharif out-look unfavourable. By 15th August the 
price of wheat had risen to 15 or 16 s6rs per rupee, though there had 
been no export. If the drought had continued wheat would probably be 
now (December 1893) selling at 12 to 13 s^rs, but fortunately there was 
a most timely and abundant fall in September, which matured the kharif 
and enabled a very large area to be sown for the rabi of 1894. The result is, 
that while the supply has remained constant, wheat has now fallen to 25 sers 
per rupee, gram to 36 s6rs, which are almost identical with the prices assumed 
for re-assessment, and if winter rains are favourable, and the export trade 
remains dull, wheat will probably be selling next summer at 30, and gram at 45 
sers per rupee. Facts of this nature show that the cautious fixing of prices 
for the produce estimate was amply justified. 
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Kates of Yield. 

103. The leading statistics of cultivation and crops for the district as 
_ , , a whole for the five years 1888-89 to 1892*93, are given in 

eneis. crops a is io«. Appendix A. Put in the form of percentages, it appears 

that on every 100 acres of cultivation were sown 95 acres of crops, of which 7 
failed and 88 came to maturity. 

Of 100 acres of harvested crops, 39 are grown in the kharif and 
61 in the rabi; 63 acres are irrigated, vis., 45 per cent, of the kharif crops 
and 74 per cent, of the rabi; 37 acres are unirrigated, viz., 55 per cent, 
of the kharif and 26 per cent, of the rabi. The following table shows the 
proportion of the leading crops to the total area of crops grown:— 


Kharif. Rabi. 


Rice 

3 per 

cent. 

Wheat 

35 per cent. 

Maize 

3 

)) 

Barley 

9 „ 

Cane 

... 2-5 

)) 

Gram 

8-5 „ 

Cotton ,.. 

... 4 

>i 

Oilseeds 

2-5 „ 

Jowar 

... 11 

)> 

Miscellaneous 

6 „ 

Mung (M6sb) 

3 



— 

Moth 

5 

)> 

Total 

61 

Oilseeds ... 

... 1-5 

9) 



Miscellaneous 

... 5-5 

l> 



Total 

... 39 





104. Owing to the deficiency and uncertainty of the rainfall the valuable 
irrigated nnd umrrigatcd crops cannot, except in very favourable years, bo grown 
er °P 8 - without irrigation. Of kharif crops, rice, maize and cane 

are invariably irrigated, so is cotton in dry years, but in seasons of good rainfall 
as much as one-third of the crop may be grown on dry lands. Moth, mung, t ndsh t 
til are left to depend almost entirely on the rainfall, and the area under these 
crops fluctuates enormously from year to year. Of the jowdr, about 25 per cent, 
is grown on irrigated land, chiefly as fodder, the rest is grown on drylands as a food 
crop, the stalks being preserved for fodder if pasturo is scarce. JBdjra is little 
grown in this district, and about one-third of it is irrigated. Of rabi crops, wheat 
and barley are generally irrigated, only about one-fifth is unirrigated, and 
most of this is grown on inundated land, tho rest representing the share 
of wheat and barley grown as a mixed crop with gram, in which case irrigation 
is very rare. On tho other, hand gram and the rabi oilseeds are generally un¬ 
irrigated, only about one-fifth of the former and one-third of the latter being 
grown on irrigated lands. 


Produce experiments. 


105. To determine the outturn of these crops produce experiments were 
carried out on a largo scale in the three years 1889-90 and 
1891, and from the results of theso experiments, modified 
by my own observations and the opinions of intelligent zammdars and officials, 
and checked with the results assumed in adjoining districts, rates of yield were 
deducted. Where the same crop was grown on different kinds of soil ( chdhi , 
nahri, saildba, bdrdni ) rates of yield were worked out for each soil, and to 
facilitate the calculation of the produce estimate, the all-round yield was then 
arithmetically determined. The process has been described in detail in the 
Assessment Reports. The results for each tahsil and circle are given below 
Statements A, B, and 0 :— 


in 
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STATEMENT A. 

Tahdl Qujrdnwdla. 


Harvest. 

Crop. 

Charkhabi. 

Banjab, 

Adjoining Bar. 

A-i 

at c3 
<U e* 

|H 

rW 0 

is • 

cfl O g 

© ^.2 
bo £ 43 

i5 

■B 1 

0 

il 

be £3 

M 

< 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acreB cul¬ 
tivation. 

■ 

.a . 

B £ 

£ 3 

2 " 

-ui flj 

g & 

If 

$ 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres cul¬ 
tivation. 

a 

£ 
g § 

| 65 

11 
| I 
*0 


r 

Wheat. 

33 

10 

22 

10 

16 

9 



Bnrlej ..i ... 

8'5 

8 

7 

8 

4 

8 



Wheat A barley 

35 

8 

3 

8 

2 

8 



Gram. 

4 

6 

6 

8 

7'5 

8 



Wheat A gram 

3 

8 

6-5 

8 

1-5 

9 

B&bi ... - 


Oilseeds 

•75 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 


Fodder. 

7 

excluded. 

4'5 

excluded. 

2 

excluded. 



Ollier grain crops 

125 

0 

■6 

6 

•5 

6 



Miscellaneous ... 

36 

20 per acre. 

•5 

1C per aore. 

•3 

12 per acre. 



Total harvested 

64-5 


67 

■ it 

47'3 




„ failed ... 

35 

. 


Ml 

2'2 



V, 

,, sown ... 

68 


54 

... 

49'5 

... 


r 

Cane . 

3 

16 

2-75 

16 

1-75 

12 



Cotton . 

475 

4 

4 

4 

375 

4 



Maize . 

4'6 

8 

3 

8 

1-6 

G 



Rice . 

3 

16 

5 

14 

•4 

12 



Jowar . 

7-5 

8 

9 

4 

16 

5 



Moth . 

35 

2 

6 

2 

33 

2 



it no g . 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4'7 

3 



Oilseeds 

2 

1-5 

2 

1-5 

2 

1-5 

Kharif ... ^ 


Miscellaneous ... 

•76 


•76 

12 per aore. 

3'6 

12 per acre. 



Total harvested 

30 


365 

M* 

37 

a s a 



„ failed 

4 

U( 

35 

»M 

5 

»•* 



„ sown 

34 


40 

til 

42 

III 



„ kharff and 

94-5 


87-5 

Ml 

84'3 

Ilf 



rabi harvested 









Total failed ... 

7'5 


6-5 

• aft 

7-5 

HI 


i 

„ sown 

102 

Ift* 

94 

«•* 

91'8 

• ft* 


STATEMENT B. 

Tahdl Watxralad. 




Chabkuari. 

Bangab. 

1 Chenab. 

Harvest. 

Crop, 







Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres 
cultivation. 

a . 

«D 

d § 
m a 
p u 

s s 

a Pi 
o _ 

£.*0 

2 a 

|l 

JS 9 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres 
cultivation. 

Average outturn in 
maunds, per acre. 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres 
cnltivation. 

Average outturn in 
maunds, per acre. 

r 

Wheat. 

37 

12 

30 

9i 

48 

7 


Barley. 

11 

9 

OS 

8 

11 

7 


Wheat A barloy 

6‘25 

9 

2'75 

8 

3'5 

7 


Gram ... 

65 

6 

4'75 

6 

•75 

4 


Wheat A gram,,. 

1 

8 

4 

8 

•25 

7 

Babi ... H 

Oilseeds 

•75 

4 

1 

4 

1'5 

4 


Fodder . 

10'5 

excluded. 

6-5 

excluded. 

4 

excluded. 


Miscellaneous ... 

2'5 

24 per aero. 

2 

20 per acre. 

6 

20 per acre. 


Total harvested 

73'5 

t*t 

76 

... 

69 

«•( 


.. failed 

2'5 

,,, 

3 

• •• 

2'5 


■ 


•76 

lift 

78 

ft.* 

71'5 

... 



4'25 

16 

3'75 

14 

275 

14 


Cotton. 

6 

4 

C 

4 

3'5 

3 


Maize. 

6-6 

12 

225 

10 

65 

9 



3 

16 

876 

10 

3 

2 


Jowar & fodder 

10-25 

3 

8'25 

3 

G 

3 

1 

Moth, uuug ... 

4 

2 

9‘5 

2 

•6 

2 

I 

Oilseeds ... 

2 

2 

1*5 

2 

1 

9 

I 

Miscellaneous... 

1-6 

16 per acre. 

1-5 

16 per acre. 

375 

16 per acre. 

Khanf ... 1 

Total harvested 

36'5 

... 

86'5 

... 

34 

i.l 


„ failed ■*. 

2'5 


2-5 

••• 

2'5 

ft. ft 


„ sown 

39 


88 

•ft* 

36'5 

• ft* 


„ kharif and 








rabi harves- 







1 

ted 

110 

• ft* 

102 

... 

103 

• Il 

1 

Total failed ... 

5 

»*• 

6 

*.• 

5 

ft. ft 

l 

5> sown 

115 

... 

108 


108 

ft. ft 
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STATEMENT C. 

Tahsil Hdjizabad. 


Harvest. I 

Crop. 

Bab. 

Hangar. 

Chbnab. 

Adjoining Bab. 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres 
cultivation. 

A verage outturn in 
maunds, per acre. 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres 
cultivation. 

Average outturn in 
maunds, per acre. 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres 
cultivation. 

Average outturn in 
maunds, per acre. 

Average area harvest¬ 

ed on 100 acres 
cultivation. 

Average outturn in 

maunds, per acre. 


r 

Wheat 

20 

10 

26 

7 

45 

7 

IS 

10 



Barloy 

4*5 

6 

7 

8 1 

8 

6’5 

4 

95 


| 

Grain ... ... ■ 

4-5 

V'5 

3o 

6 

2'5 

0 

6-6 

10 


1 

Wheat & gram 

1-5 

7'5 

■5 

0 

... 


5-5 

10 


1 

Wheat & barley 

■5 

9 

Ml 

• •i 

Ml 

... 

1 

9-5 

c -i 

Oilseeds 

3'5 

6 

1 

4 

•5 

4 

2-5 

6 

« 1 

Fodder 

2 

excluded. 

25 

excluded. 

3-5 


2 



r 

Miscellanenus 

25 

12 per acre. 

4'5 

14 per acre. 

5*5 

14 per acre 

5 

12 per aero. 



Total harvested 

39 

,,, 

45 


65 


40 . 



1 

Total failed ... 

2 

... 

4 


4 


2-5 , 



i 

„ sown ... 

41 

... 

49 

... 

69 

... 

4'25 

... 


r 

Cane ... 

1 

12 

2 

14 

4 

14 

1 

32 

; 

1 

Cotton 

4-5 

4-5 

2-5 

4 

2-5 

3 

3 

4-5 

1 

i 

Hire ... 

3 

24 

7 

18'5 

2-5 

11 

2 

24 



Maizo 

1 

8 

3 

9 

4-5 

8 

1 

8 



J invar . 

14 

5-25 

5 

3 

5 

3 

15 

5-25 

U ' 


Bsjra ... 

35 

5*35 

1-5 

3 

4 

3 

12 

3 

M ! 1 

Moth, raung ... 

10 

3 

6 

2-5 

5 

2 

2-5 

2 

w 


Til . 

2-5 

2 

1-5 

2, 



, i4 


1 


Miscellaneous 

1-5 

10 

3 

10 per acre. 

3 

12 per acre. 

2-5 

10 per acre. 



Total harvested 

41 


30 

... 

24 


40 




Total failed ... 


• f* 

5 

... 

4-5 


5 

• •• 


- 

„ sown 

'** 


35 


28'5 

•** 

45 

... 


The statistics which are the foundation of the produce estimate show for 100 
acres of cultivation, which is assumed to be an average holding 

(1) Total area sown, area failed and area of crops harvested with 
details for kliarif and rabi. 

(!i) The number af acres of each crop grown on 100 acres of culti¬ 
vation in each circle, and the outturn of an average acre. 

106. Having ascertained the above, it was only necessary to apply the 
Calculation, of produce sanctioned scale of prices to the outturn of each crop to 

half-assets. determine the gross value of the produce of an average 

holding of 100 acres in each circle, and the owner’s share of the produce having 
been worked out from the statistics of kind rents, the limit of the Government 
demand at half-assets was easily deducted for 100 acres, and this result applied 
to the total cultivation of the circle, gave the produce half-net assets estimates 
for the circle. 

107. It was however necessary to exclude from this calculation fodder 

Deduction for fodder. cr0 P 3 ’ ^P 3 ’ carr ° ts ’. if the rabi; clover (sinji maina) 
and part ot the jowar m the kriarit, of which in practice the 
landlord receives no share. On this account in tahsil Gujranwala all the rabi 
fodder crop, amounting to about o per cent, of cultivated area, and two-thirds 
of the joivar in the Okarkhari, one-half in the Bangar and one-fourth in the 
Adjoining Bar, where pasture is extensive, and jowar is grown chiefly as a food- 
grain, were left out of consideration in estimating the landlord’s share and the 
half-net assets. Similarly, in Wazirabad, where owing to the scantiness of pas¬ 
ture, fodder crops are more largely grown, all the rabi fodder, about 8 per cent, 
of the cultivation and three-fourths of the jowar in the Charkhari and Bangar, 
one-half in the Chenab were allowed for fodder. In Hafizabad, owing to the 
large pasture area the fodder deduction was smaller. The rabi fodder crop 
covers only 2'5 per cent, of the cultivation, and of the joivar three-fourths in the 
Chenab circle, two-fifths in the Bangar, and one-fourth in the Bar and Adjoining 
Bar, or about 3'5 per cent, of the total cultivation was allowed for fodder. 
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108, The value of the straw had also to be considered. In Gujranwala 
Value of Straw to the and Wazlrabad, cultivation being mainly dependent on wells, 
landlord. the number of cattle required to carry it on is very great, 

and as there is deficiency of natural pasture, the landlord rarely receives a share 
of the straw as of right, even when the grain is divided, though it is customary 
to allow him a fewbundlosfor his homeconsumption. In Hafizabad,on the other 
hand, the prevalence of hdrani and nahri cultivation renders fewer cattlo neces¬ 
sary, and as pasture land is abundant in the Bar and Adjoining Bar circles, tho' 
landlord receives the aamo share of the straw as of grain. In Wazlrabad 
and Gujranwala 1 have therefore excluded the value of straw as the landlord 
recoivcs no eharo in it; in Hafizabad the value of straw on the area in which the 
landlord receives a share has been taken into consideration. 


109. The owner’s share of the produce was deduced from the statistics 
Owner’s share of the pro- of kind rents as recorded at measurements. Kind rents in 
doce - this district are much less popular than pure or mixed cash 

rents. In Gujranwala 51*5 percent, of the cultivation is held by tenants-at-will, 
but kind rents are found only over 11 per cent. In Wazlrabad 4G per cent, is 
cultivated by tenants, and in Ilafizabad 45 per cent., but in tbe foi’mer kind 
rents prevail over only 8‘5 per cent, and in the latter over 25 per cent, of the 
cultivation. The landlord’s net share, after deducting from 12 to 16 per cent, 
for menials' dues, which were estimatedat from 12 to 16 per cent, (being very 
considerable in well tracts) worked out as follows in each circle and tahsll :— 


Tnlisfl. 

Charkhari. 

iiangar. 

Adjoining 

Bar 

Ghenitb. 

Bar 

Total Tahsil. 

Ginjiaawala. 

28 por cent. 

25 

225 

... 

... 

20 

Wazirabad . 

aa „ 

30 

« 

32 

m 

3-2 

Hafizabad . 

... 

20 

21 

29' 

22-5 

21'5 


and one-half of this in each case represented the Government share at half net 
assets. This fraction, applied to the value of tho crops and straw on an average 
holding of 100 acres, after necessary deduction for fodder,, gave the produpe half 
assets tor that area, and from this produce estimates were worked out for each- 
circle as explained in para. 105. The results will be discussed in the remarks 
on the assessment of each circlo. 


110, A remarkable featuro of this district is tbe prevalence of cash' 
rents, which are almost unknown in adjoining districts north' 
Competition cus. rents. q £ Qhenub, and are much rarer in districts south of tho 

Ravi. In G-ujranwala 40'5 per cent, of the total cultivation, in Wazlrabad 31'5 
por cent., and in Hafizabad 25 per cent., is held by tenants-at-will paying, pure 
or mixed cash rents. 


111. The preference of this form of rent to the ordinary “ batdi ” 
Cause of their prova- I attribute mainly to historical causes (1) under the 
leneuin rhie district. Sikhs the greater part of the district was hold in jagir by 

absentee Sardars on condition of military service, or by officials of the Court, to' 
whom cash payments and a fixed amount of grain were more convenient than a 
division of the produce which they could not themselves supervise or control ; 
(2 > in khdlsa villages the State demand was so high under the Sikhs, and 
during the first years of our rule, that it absorbed all or nearly all of the profits 
of cultivation, and owners who liad larger holdings than they could cultivate 
generally let out the excess to tenants for a cash rent equivalent to the State 
demand. There was admittedly no margin for profit rents, and it was more 
convenient to make tho tenants pay the cash assessment than to exact a share 
of the crop. 

Different forms of C as,h 112'. Cash rents are ordinarily of two kinds, pure 

and mixed. 


The pure cash rent is usually an acreage rato on unirrigated and nahri 
land, while on well lands it is a lump sum for the lease of 
i ure 039 rent3 ' a share in tho well area, and well water, one-half or 

one-third or one-sixth as tho case may be. 




The mixed or chikota rent is generally taken on the best well lands in 
... , t the form of a fixed amount in cash in the kharif, and a 

Mixed or chikota rent. n • n , . . 

fixed weight or measure of gram generally wheat, in the 
rabi. It is common in the Charkhari and Bangar circles of Gujranwala and 
Wazfrabad, rare in the Adjoining Bar circles of Gujranwala, and almost un¬ 
known in Hafizabad. 


113. As it is now the recognised revenue policy to fix the assessment 
importance of oa*ii rents with reference to cash rents when these are competitive and 

at a basis for assessment. prevail over a considerable area, as being a moro reliable 
basis than kind rents which involve several uncertain and varying elements, 
great pains were taken to obtain an accurate record of them. The basis of the 
calculation was the kkataunu s prepared at measurements, the entries in which 
were made after enquiry from owners and tenants, and were carefully tested by 
the supervising officials, by local enquiry, comparison with the girddwari, &c. As 
the people did not, in the beginning at least, understand that such rents were to 
be used as a. basis for the assessment, I do not think any attompts wore generally 
made to fraudulently under-state them. After settlement operations had 
been noraetimo in progress landlords here and there began to realiso the signifi¬ 
cance of cash rents, and I believe in some villages, especially those owned by 
Khatris, Brahmins, and other capitalist landlords, deception was attempted. 
In writing up the village note-books I paid special attention to the rent 
statistics, and worked out the average casfy rent for the village, which in assess¬ 
ing was found most useful as a check on the jama given by circle rates. 

114. In using cash rents as a basis for assessment, the first question ia 
Are theoaah rents com- are they competitive, i.e., do they represeut the full letting 

petitire t value of the land as determined by its productive power, 

and modified by the demand for and supply of tenants ? 

In Wazirabad, where owners are numerous, holdings comparatively small, 
markets close, communications favourable, and the demand for land keen, it was 
found that the rents were fully competitive, and in the Charkhari circle were 
often rack-rents. 

Conditions in the Gujranwala Charkhari and Bangar were similar, with 
this difference that holdings were larger, and tenants fewer, and routs in these 
two circles were on the whole found to be fairly competitive, rarely rack-rents. 
On the other hand in the Adjoining Bar circle of Gujranwala and over all 
Hafizabad tahsil it was found that the largeness of the propritary holdings, 
great area of land available for cultivation, comparative scarcity of any tenants, 
except village menials who are allowed to hold at privileged rates, groat demand 
for cultivators on newly opened canal lands, the want of good communications 
and the distance from a central markot, the backward and unenlightened con¬ 
dition of the owners who have only recently taken to agriculture, and have not 
yet fully realised the extent to which the profits of land have been enhanced by 
high prices and more secure returns,—all these causes combined to render rents 
low, stationary and non-competitive. Accordingly in this latter tract tho estimate 
based on cash rents was used rather as a corrective on the kind rent half-assets 
estimate than as an independent standard of assessment. 


115. The next question regarding cash rents is, are they fully and 
Are they fully and punctually realised ? 
punctually realised t Enquiry on this point showed that excopt in parts 

of Wazirabad, where rents have been unduly forced up owing to the congestion 
of the agricultural population and in villages owned in whole or part by capital¬ 
ists, cash rents over the rest of the district are on the wholo decidedly moderate 
or low. They are however realised in full, irrespective of the nature of the 
harvest. In fact the owner foregoes tho chance of larger profit from a kind 
rent to escape the risk of seasons and the trouble of supervising the division of 
the produce, and is content with a cash rent representing a share of the produce 
smaller in amount but certain and easily realised. Land is generally given out 
cn yearly leases before the rains begin, and while the seasons are yet uncertain 
and the failure of the harvest is rarely a roason for foregoing or reducing the 
rent, any arrears being carried on to the next harvest. 
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116, In dealing with the figures it was observed that pure cash rents 
Method of ascertaining being common on the inferior soils were apt to give an under 
average cash rents, estimate of the average letting value of land, mixed or chikota 

rents which are taken on the best lands would give an over-estimate. Combining 
the total area and rentals of both classes and commuting the value of the grain 
and fodder payments in chikota rents, we got the total area, roughly two-fifths of 
the cultivation in Gujranwala, one-third in Wazirabad, one-fourth in Hafizabad, 
under cash rents and the total cash rents paid. This area however included 
mixed soils, chdhi, bdrdni , nahri, saitdba, the chdhi area being far in excess of 
all the others combined. The cash rents for bdrdni, nahri and saildba lands 
were therefore ascertained from the figures for unmixed holdings in a number 
of average villages in oacli circle, and the area mid rental of these soils having 
been eliminated from calculation, the balance represented the area and rental of 
chdhi land, from which the chdhi average rate was then deduced. . 


117, Taking one-half of the net value of kind and cash rents in each 

Half-net aassets stand- circle to represent the half-net assets, the kind and cash 

ar l - rent half-assets acreage rates were arrived at. There was 

naturally a difference greater or less between the two estimates, and the next 
question was how to combine them so as to get a reliable set cf half-assets rates. 
In Gujranwala, where the difference between the estimates was small, tho half-, 
assets acreage rates were obtained by striking the mean between them, and the 
result was accepted by the Financial Commissioner. In Wazirabad, the differ¬ 
ence though larger, was not considerable, and here too, I proposed to take the 
mean of the two sets of figures. The Financial Commissioner however, follow¬ 
ing the Commissioner’s suggestions, accepted a half-assets estimate based on 
the application to the whole area of the lump and cash rents in the proportion in 
which they were found to exist over tho area actually under lump and cash vents. 
In Hafizabad, the produce half-assets, owing to the lowness of cash rents, worked 
out G7'5 per cent, in excess of the cash rent half-assets, and it was found 
impossible to so combine them as to dorivo any single reliable half-asset estimate 
from them. The rovenue rates finally proposed were about mid-way between the 
two. 

118. Before discussing the manner in which these theoretical standards 

, „, . wero applied in each circle, and the actual results derived 

Asseamont of banjar. „ 1 , , „ , . , . , , , , 

irom them, the assessment of pasture land, and the treat¬ 
ment of canal cultivation may be conveniently referred to. The previous history 
of assessment of wasLo has been given in para. 39. At the present 
settlement the pasturo land in the Chemib circles benefitted by river action has 
been assessed as a rule at 2 annas per acre, the rate fixed in the dialluvion rules 
for pasture land which may hereafter be formed by river action, and no such 
area has been exempted. Ju the other circles in which pasture land is abun¬ 
dant, viz., tho Adjoining Bar circle in Gujranwala, the Hangar, Adjoining Bar 
and Bar circles in Hafizabad, the system initiated by Captain Nisbet lias been 
maintained with some modifications. In each circle an area proportioned to 
the pasture requirements of the village which depends largely on the number 
of cattle and wells required to carry on the cultivation has been exempted from 
assessment. This exemption in the Hafizabad Bun gar, where owing to the 
abundance of wells a great number of cattle aro required, extends to an 
area equal to the area under cultivation, in the remaining three circles where 
bdrdni or nahri cultivation requiring fewer cattle is more prominent, to an 
area equal to half the total cultivation. The remaining area has then been assessed 
like cultivated land with reference to its profits from grazing, firewood, ghi, 
which have been ascertained by enquiry in tlie villages and comparison with the 
income derived by Government from the grazing leases of the rakhs for the last 
30 years. The rates per acre are as follows 


Gnjranwtila Adjoining Bar. 
Hafizabad Adjoining bar .. 
Dai- ... 

Bangar 


2.1 annas. 
2 „ 

2 „ 

1 anna. 


The pasture land in the Bangar is as a rulo highlying, sandy or damaged 
by kallar. in the other circles it is of excellent quality, and the profits in vil¬ 
lages with large areas of excess pasture are considerable. 
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119. The instructions for the assessment of canal-irrigated land as laid 
Assessment of nahri down in Revenue Circular No. 30, is that it should be ordi- 

land. norily assessed at the same rates as unirrigated land of simi¬ 

lar quality and advantages in the same tract, leaving the advantage derived by the 
owners from canal irrigation to be realised by canal owner’s rate. This assumes 
that the owner’s rate, the water-rate being paid by the tenant, is paid by the 
owner arid represents the difference to the owner between the returns from the 
land as unirrigated and as canal-irrigated. Both of these are very wide assump¬ 
tions, and were not found to be justified by tire circumstances of canal 
irrigation in this district. 

120. The Chendb Canal began to irrigate as an inundation canal in 

1887, and up to J892 a uniform water-rate of its. 2-8 per 
History of cnnai rate.-. acre wa s j ev j e( j on a p cro p S . Tin's was always paid by the 

tenant, the owner receiving his customary share of the crop as before, generally 
one-third in Wazirabad, one-fourth in Hafizabad. From kharff 1892 the supply 
was made perennial and the water-rates raised to the following scale : — 

R.=. A. P. per acre. 

1. Sugar cane ... ... ••• 7 8 0 „ 

2. Rice ... ... ... 0 4 0 „ 

3. Tobacco, indigo melons, &c. ... 5 0 0 „ 

4. Cotton, fibres, maize, oilseeds and all 

rabi crops, except gram and masar 3 12 0 ,, 

5. All kliarif crops not specified above and 

gram and masar ... ... 2 8 0 ,, 

At the same time an owner’s rate of Re. 1 per acre on all land canal- 
irrigated in either harvest was introduced, with the concession that for 10 years 
only half the rate should be levied. The new scale of charges was at first 
received with much grumbling, and the zamfndars asserted that the inevit¬ 
able result of the great enhancement of rates would be a decrease of canal 
irrigation, as tenants could not be found to' pay them. So far from this, 
however the result has been that canal irrigation in the settled villages 
alone in one year went up from 60,000 to about 87,000 acres, and not only 
have tenants been found willing to pay the enhanced water-rates, but the 
owners have almost without exception transferred to the tenant the burden 
of owner’s rate as well. Looking to these facts, and also bearing in mind 
that the produce on nahri land is at present equal to and will in future 
exceed that of chdhi, that this produce is, as far as the owner’s share is 
concerned, obtained with less labour and expense, and is much less precarious 
than the produce on chain and hdrdni lands, that the landlord’s share in the 
produce is the same as on chain land, and that he has to pay no canal dues of 
any description, it would be manifestly an absurd and unnecessary sacrifice of 
land revenue to assess such hind as if it were unirrigated. 


121. In the Report of the Hafizabad tahstl in which nearly all the 
, , , canal irrigation lies, I therefore urged that in whatever 

of canal-irrigated lent!. way the question ot amalgamating owner’s and occupier’s 

(ij. Existing cuitiva- rates was settled, the principle of assessing nahri land at 
unirrigated rates breaks down completely, and that such 
laud should be assessed on its merits, i. <?,, with reference to the ordinary half 
assets standard, allowance being made of course for the deductions for owner’s 
and occupier’s rates. 1 also urged that as the Canal Department was already 
levying separate occupier's and owner’s rates, pitched fully as high as the circum¬ 
stances of the case warrant, the total assessment of nahri land should be regard¬ 
ed as a land revenue asset, otherwise as canal irrigation was driving wells out 
of working the land revenue demand would have to be reduced in many villages 
by the assessment of land formerly chdhi but now nahri, at unirrigated rates. 


(2), Future cultivation. 


Furthermore as the ex tension of canal irrigation in Hafizabad is certain 
to cause large areas of waste to be broken up during the 
currency of settlement, I proposed that new cultivation, irri¬ 
gated from the canal, and unirrigated laud becoming canal irrigated, should be 
assessed at the ordinary nahri rate when it bore a crop; but that to save tbe 
people from the worry of continual enquiry and interference, this assessment 
should not be imposed till it exceeded Rs. 50 in any one village. 



IE we accept tho principle of assessing-at nahri rates new canal cultiva- 
< 3 .) Law] from wind, iiri- tion the logical outcome of it is that wo are bound to remit 
^Uonnmyb*-withdrawn. tho assessment on land assessed as nahri at settlement, 
which may hereafter, hy shifting of water-courses or other reasons, be cut off 
from canal irrigation. I therefore proposed that in such cases the nahri assess¬ 
ment, should be remitted when it came to its. 50 or to 10 per cent, of the village 
assessment, and the uuirrigated or pasture rate imposed according as the laud 
was cultivated as unirrigated or was used simply for pasture. 

122. Another difficulty was the assessment of well, which, though in 
Aaaesementof wells ont. of good order and fit for work, have gone out of work wholly 
gear owing to ennui action. or partly, because the owner or tenant prefers to take canal 
water. In the lltffiznbad tahsfl 820 wells or 11 per cent, of the whole were 
found to be in this predicament. It was argued that the possession of the wells, 
even when not roaulavly used for irrigation, is a decided advantage, as the 
owners are able to fall back on them when the canal supply runs short, or the 
canal is closed for clearances, and they can also grow certain crops, poppy, 
tobacco, melons, and vegetables, which could not be well grown with canal water. 

I therefore proposed a small lump assessment, Rs. 10 in the Bangar, Rs. 

As well abi ina ® >n the Adjoining Bar, Its. t> in the .Bar, to meet the cases 

,re..*,>.sBa. 0 f wells whore the progress of canal irrigation had reduced 

the well irrigated area to less than 10 acres, such area to bo assessed at dry 
rates, and the canal-irrigated area at nahri rates. 

snramnvy .,f pn.jwsois 123. Briefly then the proposals made to cover 

regarding«maicultivation, changes, past or future, due to the canal, were:— 

(1.) Tlisit. canal-irrigated land he assessed not at dry rates but on its 
merits, t.«., with reference to the half-assets standard. 

(2.) That as the owner's net profits from such land are not less' than 
his profits from ehdki land, the rate on nahri land should be the 
same as on chain. 

(3.) That the whole of this assessment be treated as land revenue. 

(4.) That new land broken up hereafter with canal irrigation and 
unirrigated cultivation which may receive oanal irrigation be 
assessed at the nahri rate for the circle when tlio amount comes 
to Rs. 50 in any one village. 

(5.) That the nahri assessment be remitted on land when it ceases to 
receive canal water, and the pasture or dry rate be substi¬ 
tuted according as the land is used for pasture or dry cultivation. 

(6.) That wells, which, though workable, are thrown wholly or partly 
out of work by the competition of canal irrigation be assessed 
at a fixed lump sum to represent the well advantage, vis., Us. 6 in 
tho Bar, Rs. 8 in the Adjoining Bar, Rs. 10 in the Bangar. 

124. These proposals, the effect, of which would be to impose a fixed 
assessment on easting cultivations, and allow for all future 
object o these propose s. c } llU) g es <j ue to the canal (which is tho chief disturbing 

factor) when they exceed Us. 50 per annum, were made with the view of giving 
a certain amount of elasticity to the fixed assessment and to secure for Govern¬ 
ment a sharo in the profits of land broken up with canal irrigation during tho 
currency of settlement. They were thus a sort of compromise between a rigidly 
fixed assessment and one purely fluctuating or based on the crop statistics of 
each year. The latter would in theory be more suitable for the IJ&fizabad 
tahsfl, but if applied to nahri lands, the crops on which are fairly secure, it 
would logically be much more necossarry for the precarious chtihi and biirdni 
lands. To extend the fluctuating system to the whole tahsfl or rather to the two 
tahsfls into which Hdfizal>ad has now been subdivided, would involve a sweeping 
elmuge of policy which at present seems unnecessary and to which the zammdars 
are almost to a man opposed. 



GO 


A mendment of theso pro¬ 
posals. 


above proposals were supported by the Commissioner bub 
were modified in some respects by the orders of the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner and of His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


The matter has been discussed at considerable length in the reviews and 
orders on the Hafizabad Assessment Report. The decision finally arrived at 
was on the following lines :—. 

H.) The principle was accepted that nuhri land should be assessed 
not at dry rates but with reference to the half-assets standard. 

(2.) It was further accepted that existing nuhri land should be 
assessed at the same rate as chain. 

(3.) But following the system adopted in the recently settled districts 
on the Bari Doab Canal — Lahore and Amritsar—it was directed 
that the increased land revenue due to the assessment of nahri 
land at a wet instead of a dry rate, ue., the difference between 
the two (known as the nahri paring should be separately work¬ 
ed out in order that a credit for this amount might be given to 
the Canal Department. Though it is realised as land revenue 
and cesses are calculated on it, with reference to section 38 of 
Act VIII of 1873 and Revenue Circular 53, the Financial Com- 
missioncr ruled that assignees and redemptors of land revenue 
in this district, inasmuch as their grants were assigned, or re¬ 
demptions of land revenue effected, prior to the introduction of 
canal irrigation, were not entitled to the nahri pavta except, in 
cases where they would otherwise suffer pecuniary loss by irri¬ 
gation from wells or other private works having been superseded 
by irrigation from the canal. 

(4.) That it was inexpedient to impose the full nahri rate on banjar 
or hdrdni land newly irrigated from the canal during the term 
of settlement As this term was limited to ten years in con¬ 
sideration of the rapidly developing conditions of the tab si 1, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considered that the imposition of a 
bardui rate on new nahri land, i.o., bttniar land receiving canal 
water during term of settlement would bo sufficient. 

(5.) That the wet assessment imposed on the existing nahri area of 
] 892-93 should be considered a fixed assessment as there is no 
danger of the supply of canal water failing. 

(6.) That there was no reason to impose any extra assessment in the 
form of a light abidna on wells which had been wholly or par¬ 
tially superseded by the canal. 

125 A. The effect of the orders summarised in (4) and (5) above was 
Effect of these amend- to considerably limit the scope of the proposals for future 
meols - fluctuation; set forth in para. 123. In fact the only re¬ 

spect in which fluctuation will now arise is that waste land broken up during 
settlement with canal water will pay the dry rate of the circle. The object of 
this limitation is thus stated in para. 23 of the Government review: — 

“ Tlio Lieutenant-Governor may observe that by making a nahri parta fluctuating 
it seems to him that its essential charater is destroyed. It is in fact reduced to some¬ 
thing not very different from an owners’ rate levied under tho Land Itevenuo law instead 
of under the Canal Act, and, if it were proposed to levy swell a rate, it would he a question 
whether there would not bo the very arguments against it which have prevailed against 
and led to the abolition of tho owners’ rate, and whether accordingly the better and simpler 
course would not he to take an equivalent amount in tho shapo of an addition to tho 
occupiers’ rate.” 

125 B. As a corollary to the above orders and to overcome any legal 
Amalgamation of the oo- difficulties that might arise under the Canal Act by asses- 
oopiet s’and owners’rate. s [ n g a t wet rates nahri land already paying an owners’ 
pate in addition to the occupiers' rate, it was also decided to amalgamate the 
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* Puuifcii Government, owners* and occupiers’ rate—both of which are ill practice 
1007 , «uied lotii May paid by tile cultivator—on the old villages of the Chenib 
numtotimiia* I'uUio iVorka Canal, as has recently been done on the IMri Doab.* 
Department. This measure will much simplify the accounts and demand 

statements and facilitate realisations. 


Otter dilforon'cM in tho 
eysten, of aisoifcmt’ut iu 

BtAMbad. 


1250. Allusion may here be mado to some other 
respects in which Hafizabad has heon treated differ¬ 
ently from the rest of the district in the way of assess¬ 
ment. 


(1). Kiso io prioos. 


(11. The question of f ices generally has been alluded to iu para. 105 
above. n GujramvtUa and YVazirabad it was accepted 
that foi purposes of assessment the increase in prices of 
produce obtaiued hy comparing the prices now assumed with those prevailing 
before last settlement might be estimated at 27 per cent. Later on in the orders 
on the Ajnula Assessment Report the principal; was laid down that:— 


** Tho comparison should bo betweou the prices which actually ruled during the 
" first few years of the expiring settlement when the conditions of cultivation as to extent 
** and character approximated to those on which tho assessments wero hosed and the prices 
“ which, so far as can be judged, scorn likely to prevail dnriug the term of the new 
u settlement.” 


As regards Ilafizalnd tho Financial Commissionora (Review, para. 7) 
came to the conclusion that— 

,f It would hardly he safe to assume that prices during the term of the new 
w settlement will bo materially higher tlvau those which have generally prevailed during tho 
M term of the expiring settlement,” 

and the Lieutenant-Governor in accepting this conclusion (para. 11 of Govern¬ 
ment orders) remarked that— 

“ Strange as it may seem, there has been for one purpose no rise of prices worth 
** speaking of,” 

.and that tho, estimate to l>e deduced from produce rents must therefore 
be framed simply by applying Colonel Nisbet’s rates to the cultivation of 
1892-93 accordingly, this estimate will be shown for Hafizabad circle in the 
next chapter. 

(2). The peculiar nature of tho cash rents in this tract being so low 
c«su i-cuts. non-competitivo as not to furnish an accurate measure 

of the profits of land and a reliable basis for a half assets 
estimate has been alluded to in para, 114 above, and moro fully discussed in 
para. 127 of tho Assessment Report. In para. G of tho orders on the Assessment 
Report the Lh utenaut-Governor remarked that for the reason given it is only 
natural that both kind aud cash rents should run low as they do, and the fact 
that tho latter run so much lower than tho former may be due to thero being 
an irreducible minimum, which happens to bo lower iu the case of the latter 
than of the former. This irreducible minimum happens to be one-fourth batdi 
in the case of Kind routs, tho Government, demand in the case of cash rents, 
and it. was explained that though there is now a wide variation belweeu tho 
two, they wm-o originally regarded as'equivalent, the Government revenue in 
this tract in Sikh limes having been usually one-fourth of tho produce or its 
equivalent. Tho explanation of how they ave still regarded as tho irroduciblo 
minimum, though their relative value has now considerably altered, is to be 
found in the m incrlho which is so powerful a force among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, especially in backward tracts. This theory affords the most satisfactory 
explanation of tho phenomenon that the two rents—one-fourth 6a.hu and the 
Government demand—are still looked on as equivalent., and as tho minimum 
rent with which a landlord will be content. On tho consideration of tho wholo 
question the Lieutenant-Governor agreed (para. 9) that— 

“ Cash rents hero do not afford a fair introduction of tho profits of cultivation and 
" that wo cauuot lake them iu any souse as a standard iu assessing our revenue.” 
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(3). The next point of difference is as regards the term of assessment.. 

Torm of settlement In Gujranwala and Wazirabad the assessment was sanc¬ 
tioned provisionally for 20 years. In this tahsil the 
Commissioner proposed to limit it to ten years, as it was impossible to forecast 
what the effects of the canal will be on rents, wells and population, and to 
what extent prices will be affected when the projected Rechna Railway becomes 
a fait accompli. 

This proposal was accepted and the assessment has been given out for 
ten years only. 

CHAPTER V. 

Me TIIODS AND UESCT.TS OF REASSESSMENT. 


126. Having now discussed the principles of assessment and the* 
Motliocls and results of methods employed, their application to each circle may 
reassessment. be considered. The Assessment Reports were submitted,, 

the orders of Government received, and the new assessment introduced on the 
following dates : — 


TuIim'I. 

Datu of report. 

j 

Number and date of 
Government letter sunc- 
tiouiop tho assessment. 

New asessinnnt intro¬ 
duced from 

Gnji’unwuli. 

25tl» March 18111 

No. 208, dated 18th 
Ueootuher 1801. 

Kharif, 1892. 

Wan'rabaJ 

28th January 1S92 

No. ISO, elated 19th 
November .1892. 

Ditto. 

Hafizabnd... , . 

6th June 1893.,. 

No. I5G, eluted 19th 
February 1894. 

Itabi, 1894, 


127. The Gujramvala tahsil being the simplest, having no dialluvion 
Tahan finjrfinwAin tract arj d 110 canal irrigation was the first to be dealt with. 

As measurements had not been completed when the report 
was submitted, I proposed to take the average of the crop statistics for the five 
years 1885-80—1889-90, as the basis of the assessment, but the Financial 
Commissioner directed , that the rates sanctioned should be applied to the- 
figures for the most recent year,. 1SS9-90. In working out the village assess¬ 
ments the statistics of the new measurements as shown in Statement B. -were 
adopted, and this explains the difference between the area figures now quoted 
and those given in the Assessment Report. As explained in para. 11, the 
tahsil has now been divided into three well marked assessment circles, the 
leading statistics of which at the last and present settlements are given in the 
following table :—• 


Nam* of 
Circle. 

& 

a 

63 

H-* 

c 

c 

Settlement:?. 

a 

d 

u 

d 

ci 

S 

•aiquiuniiaii i 

4 

1 

6 

■p&'iVAi'Jir.j 

1 

* 

P 

"S3 

or. 

1 j 

ee 

a 

ci 


( 

Revised Soti-lemimt, 

223, n S'i 

81,140 

18,017 

112,020 

98, *38 

551 

3-4,035 

j 

2,723 

1,32,102 

Charlchari 


WiMis. 








i 

r old. 


l 

New Settlement, 1390-92. 

210,-103 

20,360 

(n nso 

] 30,-423 

111 ,351) 

599 

18,-108 

3,091 

1 1,41,617 












I new. 












A 1,71,808 


( 

Revised Settlement, 

107,887 


4-2:610 


08,370 

1 ox 

26,123 

1,577 

86,399 

Banprar 

169 3 

1867-88. 









( old. 


l 

Xcw sotrieuieut, 18JJO-02. 

101,031 

10,352 

•12,829 

111,453 

76,837 

06 

34,520 

1,717 

1)2,281 












) new. 












L 3,10,320' 



Revised Settlement, 

102,1150 

13,915 

■18,832 

30,702 

20,383 

127 

19,282 


26,060 

Adjoin;Bar 

:.d 

1867-68. 









c Old. 


L 

New Settlement-, lSOO 02. 

09,800 

5,314 

38,107 

60,230 

24,640 

•10 

31,559 

CIS, 

j 30 , 04 s 












J new. 











| 

L 43,426 


( 

Revised Settlement, 

41)3,529 

110,929 

137,118 

247,102 

187,Dili 

8G9 

59,110 

4.736 1 

2,14,551 

Total Tahsil ... 


1867-08. 








j 

f nld. 


l 

New Settlement, 1800-92. 

483,957 

00,220 

110,010 

293,115 

212,830 

734 

84,545 

5,3201 

3 2,63,946 











i 

/ new. 




___ , 

_ 







V. 3,28,fll2 


so that in the interval cultivation had increased 20 per cent., wells 13 per cent., 
and the assessment had been raised 8 per cent., by progressive or prospective- 
enhancement. 
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rage well area—18 aorea—is far in excess of what a well 
prater level averaging 45 feet, tho cultivation on the wells 
on rain. The rainfall is less than in the other circle and 
16 inches. The soil is however decidedly superior, an 
asily worked, and so retentive of moisture that unirrigated 
a light rainfall. The quality aud outturn of these 
at in the other circle; less moth and mung are grown, 
wheat, and gram. On tho wells however the proportion 
rops, cane, rice, maize, is much loss than in the Charkhari 
tturn poor. 

body is strong, chiefly Jat Sikhs, of fine physique and 
paratively free from debt, and dorives a considerable in- 
the army or police. Groat numbers of them have taken 
lonists on the Chenab Canal. Holdings are fairly large, 
tho average area of cultivation per owner being 10 acres. Owners cultivate 
44 per cent, of the area themselves and there is still plenty of room for expan¬ 
sion as 38 per cent, of the area is culturablo. Only one-sixth of the cultivation 
lias been alienated—9 per cent, sold, 7 per cent, mortgaged—and 40 per cent, of 
this has passed to agriculturists. Owing to the large margin of available land, 
the comparative scantiness of the population and the great expense of working 
the wells, for each of which 8 yokes of oxen or buffaloes are required, the owner’s 
net share is much lower than elsewhere, only 22'5 per cent, of the gross produce. 
The circle is on the whole a decidedly prosperous one, though tho small rain¬ 
fall and the great area of unprotected cultivation cause considerable fluctuations 
in agriculture from year to year. 

133. The demand on cultivation brought out by the various standards 
of assessment applied to the statistics of new assessment is 


1 . 

Cash rent half assets 

M« ♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦♦ 

Rs. 

44,500 

2. 

Produce ront half assets 

♦ ♦♦ M# *M 


48,500 

3. 

One-sixth gross prodace 

♦ M* 


68,500 

4. 

Rates of last settlement plus 
of prioe ... ... 

27 per cent, for inorease 

44,640 


so that there is a pretty close agreement between (1), (2) and (4), while (3) 
is obviously inapplicable as half the owner’s share is not one-sixth but only 
one-uinth. As rents were not fully competitive and were certain to rise 
with an enhanced assessment, I proposed to assess fully up to the half 
assets rates —Irrigated Re. 1-1-4, unirrigated ten annas, obtained by tak¬ 
ing the mean of the produce half assets, aud the oash rent half assets—and 
as in the Bangar, to apply these rates to the average cultivation of 
the preceding five years so as to allow for fluctuation of cultivation. 
This would bring out a demand of Rs. 43,000 on the cultivation. The exoess 
pasture laud, which after exempting an area equal to half the area under 
cultivation came to 20,000 acres, I proposed to assess at two and a half annas per 
acre, giving a further demand of Rs. 3,125, or a total of Rs. 46,125 for the circle. 
The Financial Commissioner agreeing with the Commissioner decided that con¬ 
sidering the difficulties and expenses of well irrigation and the large area per 
well Re. I was a high enough ehdhi rate, and nine annas was enough for 
unirrigatod land, considering the scanty rainfall. These rates ho directed to be 
applied to the area figures of 18K9-90 (the irrigated area being corrected by 
reducing it to 39 acres per well) which would give a demand of Rs. 40,500 on 
cultivation. The proposals for assessing pasture be sanctioned, limiting the 
demand to Rs. 3,000. 

The Lieutenant-Governor went oven further, remarking that tho ehdhi. 
rate was rather high oven at Re. I per acre, that the assessment on ehdhi land 
should be somewhat below rates, and that the total assessment for tho circle 
should not exceed Rs. 42,000, part of the enhancement boing postponed for five 
years in any village where it might be difficult to take the whole enhancement 
at once. The sum of the village assessment comes to Rs. 43,426, rts., cultivation 
Rs. 41,781, pasture Rs. 1,745, giving an enhancement of 45 per cent, on the old 
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assessment, an incidence of 12 annas 5 pies per cultivated aero including med of 
11 annas 11 pies excluding pasture assessment. The new demand is undoubt¬ 
edly moderate, and it was found necessary to defer only Rs. 1,050 off the 
enhancement for five years. This will be realized from Kharif 1897. Suspemmaps 
of the demand will be necessary if there is a serious failure of two success' 
harvests. Remissions will rarely be necessary as the tract has great recupera' 
tive power and rallies very rapidly even after the severest drought. 

Results for tahsfi Guj- 134. The results of reassessment for the whole 

r4tm«a- tahsil are brought out in the following table:— 
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Judged by the standard of the cash rent and produce rent half assets, 
which are the two safest tests, the assessment imposed is a full one, as it 
amounts to 94 por cent, of the former and 88 per cent, of the latter. The sum of 
the village .assessments is about Rs. 8,000 below my original proposals which 
would have given an enhancement of 27 5 por cent., while the jama sanctioned 
by Government Rs. 3,24,000 would have given only 22-5 per cent. Notwith¬ 
standing tbo close approximation to the half assets standard I think the 
assessment is decidedly moderate. Prior to reassessment rents were low 
though fairly competitive and there was a considerable margin for enhance¬ 
ment without any approach to rack-renting. Accordingly I found in distribut¬ 
ing the assessments that cash rents had been generally raised almost in 
proportion to the increase in the revenue. Of the total demand Rs. 3,041 is 
progressive, v ii. :— 

(1) . Rs. 1,050 in 8 estates in the Adjoining Bar circle, where 

the whole enhancement could not be taken at once, has been 
deferred to Kharif 1897. 

(2) . Rs. 1,991 has been deferred on account of protective well leases. 

135. Twenty-seven estates applied under Section 52, Land Revenue 

Act, for a reconsideration of the assessment. These were generally owned by 
capitalist landlords who on principle object to every executive order affecting 
them. All tho applications were rejected. There were ten appeals to the 
Commissioner and two to the Financial Commissioner, all of which but one were 
rejected, and in that case, Sadhoke, the Commissioner reduced the demand from 
Rs. 350 to R s. 325. The village assessments were subjected to a very severe 
scrutiny by the Officiating Commissioner, Mr. Ibbetson, who knew the district 
thoroughly. He called for the Note-books of 104 villages and after verbal 
discussion with me reduced the assessment in five villages by Rs. 195. His 
opinion, which is also mine, was that in many cases, notably in the Charkhari 
and Bangar circles, the village assessments might well have been higher, but 
that this was the result of tho orders received. The assessment was to have 
been announced from Kharif 1891, but as that harvest and the following rabi 
wero among the worst on record, with the sanction of Government it was 
deferred to Kharif 1892. 
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Wfilie. Bat as the average well area—48 acres—is far iu excess of what a well 
can womraand with a water level averaging 45 feet, the cultivation on the wells 
is largely dependent on rain. The rainfall is less than in the other circle and 
may be estimated at 10 inches. The soil is however decidedly superior, an 
excellent loam, cool, easily worked, and so retentive of moisture that unirrigated 
crops thrive with oven a light rainfall. The quality and outturn of these 
Crops is superior to that in the other circle; less moth and mung are grown, 
more jowdr, gram and wheat, and gram. On the wells however the proportion 
of valuable irrigated crops, cane, rice, maize, is much less than in the Charkhari 
or Bangar, and the outturn poor. 

The proprietary body is strong, chiefly Jat Sikhs, of fine physique and 
great enterprise, comparatively free from debt, and derives a considerable in¬ 
come from service in the army or polico. Great humbers of thorn have taken 
up land as peasant colonists on tho Chenab Canal. Holdings are fairly large, 
the average area of cultivation per owner being 10 acres. Owners cultivate 
44 per cent, of the area themselves and there is still plenty of room for expan¬ 
sion as 38 per cent, of the area is culturablo. Only one-sixth of the cultivation 
lias been alienated—9 per cent, sold, 7 per cent, mortgaged—and 40 per cent, of 
tliis has passed to agriculturists. Owing to the large margin of available land, 
the comparative scantiness of the population and the great expense of working 
tho wells, for each of which 8 yokes of oxen or buffaloes are required, the owner’s 
net share is much lower than elsewhere, only 22 5 per cent, of the gross produce. 
The circle is on the whole a decidedly prosperous one, though the small rain¬ 
fall and the great area of unprotected cultivation cause considerable fluctuations 
in agriculture from year to year. 

133. Tho demand on cultivation brought out by the various standards 
of assessment applied to the statistics of new assessment is : — 

Rs. 

I. Cash rent half assets .. ... 44,500 

- 2. Produce rent half assets ... ... ... ... 48,500 

3. One-sixth gross produte ... ... ... ... 68,500 

4. Rates of last settlement plus 27 per cont. for inorease 

of price . 44,840 

so that there is a pretty close Agreement between (1), (2) and (4), while (3) 
is obviously inapplicable as h^lf the owner’s share is not one-sixth but only 
oue-ninth. As rents were not fully competitive and were certain to rise 
with an enhanced assessment, I proposed to assess fully up to the half 
assets rates— Irrigated Rg. 1-1-4, unirrigated ten annas, obtained by tak- 
iug the mean of the produqjb half assets, and the cash rent half assets—and 
as iu the Bangar, to atfply these rates to the average cultivation of 
the preceding fivo yeari so as to allow for fluctuation of cultivation. 
This would bring out a dimaud of Rs. 43,0<10 on the cultivation. The oxcess 
pasture land, which aftc»r exempting an area equal to half the area under 
cultivation came to 20,000 acres, I proposed to assess at two and a half annas per 
acre, giving a further demand of Rs. 3,125, or a total of Rs. 40,125 for the circle. 
The Financial Commissioner agreeing with tho Commissioner decided that con¬ 
sidering the difficulties and expenses of woll irrigation and the large area per 
well Re. 1 was a high enough ckahi rate, and nine annas was enough for 
unirrigated land, considering the scauty rainfall. These rates he directed to be 
applied to the area figures of 1889-90 (the irrigated area being corrected by 
reducing it to 39 acres per well) which would give a demand of Rs. 40,500 on 
cultivation. The proposals for assessing pasture bo sanctioned, limiting the 
demand to Rs. 3,000. 

The Lieuteoant-Governor went oven further, remarking that tho chain,. 
rate was rather hifgli even at Re. 1 per acre, that the assessment on chdhi laud 
should be somew/iat below rates, and that the total assessment for the circle 
should not exceed Ra 42,000, part of the enhancement being postponed for five 
years in any village where it might be difficult to take the whole enhancement 
at once. The sum of the village assessment conies to Rs. 43,426, nz , cultivation 
Bs. 41,781, pasture Rs. 1,745, giving an enhancement of 45 per cent, on the old 
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assessment, an incidence of 12 annas 5 pies per cultivated acre inclu 
11 annas 11 pies excluding pasture assessment. The new demand 
edly moderate, and it was found necessary to defer only Rs. 
enhancement for five years. This will be realized from Kharif 1897. 
of the demand will be necessary if there is a sorious failure of 
harvests. Remissions will rarely be necessary as the tract has 
tive power and rallies very rapidly even after the severest drought. 

R«soi« for tahsii Guj- 134. The results of reassessment 

rAnwii». tahsfl are brought ont in the following table :■ 
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Judged by the standard of the cash rent and produce rent half assets, 
which are the two safest tests, the assessment imposed is a full one, as it 
amounts to 94 per cent, of the former and 88 percent, of the latter. The sum of 
the village assessments is about Rs. 8,000 below my original proposals which 
would have given an enhancement of 27 5 per cent., while the jama sanctioned 
by Government Rs. 3,24,000 would have given only 22-5 per cent. Notwith¬ 
standing the close approximation to tho half assets standard I think the 
assessment is decidedly moderate. Prior to reassessment rents were low 
though fairly competitive and there was a considerable margin for enhance¬ 
ment without any approach to rack-renting. Accordingly I found in distribut¬ 
ing the assessments that cash rents had been generally raised almost in 
proportion to the increase in the revenue. Of the total demand Rs. 3,041 is 
progressive, viz. :— 

(1) . Rs. 1,050 in 8 estates in tho Adjoining Bar circle, where 

the whole enhancement could not be taken at once, has been 
deferred to Kharif 1897. 

(2) . Rs. 1,991 has been deferred on account of protective well leases. 

135. Tw*enty-soven estates applied under Section 52, Land Revenue 

Act, for a reconsideration of the assessment. These were generally - owned by 
capitalist landlords who on principle object to every executive order affecting 
them. All thp applications were rejected. There were ten appeals to tho 
Commissioner ftnd two to the Financial Commissioner, all of which but one were 
rejected, and /» that case, Sadhoke, the Commissioner reduced the demand from 
Rs. 350 to Rp. 325. Tbc village assessments were subjected to a very severe 
scrutiny by the Officiating Commissioner, Mr. Ibbetson, who knew the district 
thoroughly.- fie called for the Note-books of 104 villages and after verbal 
discussion <vith me reduced the assessment in fivo villages by Rs. 195. His 
opinion, which is also mine, was that in many cases, notably in the Charkhari 
and Bangar circles, tho village assessments might well have been higher, but 
that this was the result of the orders received. The assessment was to have 
been announced from Kharif 1891, but as that harvest and the following rabi 
wero among tho worst on record, with the sanction of Government- it was 
deferred to Kharif 1892. 
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Tahsil Wazirabad. 


136. The Wazirabad tahsil, lying between Gujranwala on the south, 
the Chenab on the north, the Daska tahsil of Sialkot on 
Oenerai description. ^} 16 am | Hafizabad on the west, is a compact tract of 


rectangular form. It is the smallest and most highly developed of the three 
tahsils, with an area of about 450 squares miles, of which 56 percent, is under 
cultivation, 82 per cent, being protected by wells, and 28 per cent, is culturable 
waste. Agriculture is more secure and the competition for land and the profits 
higher than in Gujranwala. The average rainfall is 22 inches. 


The tahsil is well off in the way of communications and markets, being 
traversed by the Grand Trunk Road and Main Line of tho North-Western Rail¬ 
way, also by the branch line from Wazirabad to Jummn, and is held chiefly by 
Musalman Jats, Chimas and Chatlias,—'the former industrious and excellent 
cultivators, the latter plodding, but rather apathetic and unenterprising. Like 
Gujranwala, the tahsil naturally subdivides itself into three well-defined tracts 
or assessment circles, of which two, «L., the Oharkhari on the east side adjoin¬ 
ing Sialkot and the Bangar on the west adjoining Hafizabad are counterparts 
of the corresponding circles in Gujranwala, while the influence of the river 
gives rise to the third circle known as the Chenab. 


137. The leading area statistics of these circles and of the whole tahsil 


Leading statistics. 


according to the last and the present settlement are given 
in the following table :— 


Circle. 

Ch&rkhart 

Bangftr 

Chenib 

Total TahuU 


Detail of Settlement. 


Revised Settlement, 
1867-68. 

116 New measurement, 
1800-92. 

Revised Settlement, 
1867-68. 

85 New measurement, 
1800-92. 

Revised Settlement, 
1867-68. 

67 Now measure in out, 
1900-92. 

Revised Settlement, 
1807*66. 

267 New measurement,’ 
1890-02. 
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178,292 
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12,4S5j 

2,584 

16,070 

3,791 £ 

old 

now 
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232,038 


It appears from these figures which are taken from Assessment State¬ 
ment B. and therefore differ slightly from the figures given in the Assessment 
Reports, that since last settlement cultivation had increased 15 per cent., wells 
14 per cent., while the assessment had been raised progressively by 4 - 5 per cent. 


CffABKHABI ClBOLE. 


138. If the strip along the river on the north forming the Chenab 
„ , . circle be excluded, the Oharkhari circle with 115 villages 

enera esenp ion. embraces the eastern half of the tahsil, which is by far 
the richest and most highly developed portion. Since last settlement culti¬ 


vation has increased 13’5 per cent., wells 12 per cent., population 18.percent. 
Papulation i? denser-788 per square mile of cultivation—and entirely rural. 
Along the Daska border congestion with its usual accompaniments, rack rents and 
transfer of land to money-lenders is common, but something has been done to 
relieve this by grants of land on the Chenab Canal. Agriculture is very intense 
and secure; 93 per cent, of the cultivation is protected by wells, the 
average well area being 33 acres, and as the water level is only 25 feet and the 
rainfall (25 inches) fairly certain, this is not more than a well can efficiently 
command; in fact 34 acres of chdhi crops are raised per well. Double-cropping 
is common, 100 acres of cultivation yielding 110 acres of harvested crops, and 
the proportion of first class crops, cane, cotton, maize, rice, wheat, is high. The 
great drawback is the want of pasture, to make up for which nearly one-sixth 
of the area has to be put under fodder crops and cultivation has now almost 
reached its limit. The soil is either a good stiff clay or a fertile loam. Since 
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last settlement the assessment had been raised 4 per cent, by progressive jamas. 
Owners, chiefly Jat Chimas—though industrious are not thrifty, and since 
last settlement 13 per cent, of the cultivation has been sold, 18 percent, 
mortgaged—half the sales and three-fourths of the mortgages having been to 
money-lenders who hold now over one-fifth of the cultivated area. 

Demand by the various 139. The various standards of assessment would 

standards of assessment. bring out the demand as follows:— 

Ra. 

(1) Cash rents half assets. ... ... ... 1,54,000 

(2) Produce rents half assets . ... ... 1,67,000 

(3) One-sixth from produce ... ... .1,71,000 

(4) Old rates plus 27 per cent, for increase of prices ... 1,33,000 


After comparison with the corresponding circles in Gujranwala and Daska 
talisils, I proposed the following rates :—Chain Es. 1-12-0, bdrdni Be. 1, which 
would bring out a demand oE Es. 1,22,583, an enhancement of about Es. 24,000 
or 24 per cent, on the former jama, but with regard to the general circumstances 
of the tract, and' especially to the fact that the smallness of the holdings and 
competition for land had forced up .rents excessively, I recommended that, the 
enhancement should be limited to Es. 1,20,000. The rates were accepted by the 
Financial Commissioner and by Government, but I was directed to work up to 
the total assessment brought out by them. The sum total of the village 
assessments come to Es. 1,22,222, an increase of about Es. 23,500 or 24 per 
cent, on the old demand of Es. 98,783. Compared with the cash and produce 
rent standards the assessment may seem light, but rents in this circle owing to 
the pressure of population and the demand for land are very high competition 
rents, which are at times paid with great difficulty, and in the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s words “this consideration conveys a further -warning against 
approaching more nearly to the half-asset estimate than the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner proposes to do.” The new demand is 1 think a fair one, and agriculture 
is so secure in this circle that suspension or remission will hardly ever be 
required except in case of damage by hail or floods. 

Bandar Circle. 

140. The Bangar of Wazirabad, containing 85 estates, embraces the 
_ ,, ... western half of the tahsil—the river tract on the north 

being excluded—and m m nearly all. respects analogous to 
the circle of same name in Gujranwala.' It is intersected by the main supply 
channel of the Cheuab Canal, and at measurements, about 2,584 acres were canal- 
irrigated in 12 estates. As the circle lies near the head of the canal, irrigation 
except by lift is difficult and is given only in the kharif—rice of inferior quality 
being the chief crop. The circle being fairly protected by wells no extension 
of canal-irrigation is contemplated, and in accordance with the orders in 
Revenue Circular 30 the nahri area was assessed at dry rates, provision being 
however made that'a special nahri rate might be subsequently imposed under 
the orders of Government. Since last settlement cultivation had increased 
21 per cent,, wells 14 per cent., while progressive assessments bad .raised the 
demand by 7 per cent., viz., from Es. 47,595 to Es. 51,091. 


The prevailing soils are a light loam, very sensitive to drought on the 
south-west, and in the centre and north a stiffish clay, in parts impregnated with 
kallar, difficult to work and requiring constant irrigation. The soil is perhaps 
inferior to that of the Gujranwala Bangar, but the Wazirabad circle is superior 
in other respects; water is nearer the surface, 28 feet against 37 in Gujranwala; 
the landlord’s share of the crop is higher, 30 per cent, against 25 in Gujranwala, 
the rainfall is somewhat heavier, the fluctuations in agriculture from year to year are 
less, and the half-net assets consequently work out higher. Eighty-four p*er cent, 
of the cultivation is attached to wells, giving an average of 43‘5 acres per well. 
This is far beyond the irrigating capacity of a well, and in practice the area well 
advantaged, i.e., on which irrigated crops are raised, comes to only 36 acres per 
well; and t he success of the crops on this area is largely dependent on the well 
water being supplemented by rain. On 100 acres of cultivation 99 are sown, of 
which 4 fail and 95 come to maturity. The proportion of valuable crops is. 
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rather low, moth, mung and jowdr in the kharif, barley and gram in the rabi, 
covering over ono-third of the area. Owners—chiefly Mussalman Jats—are 
thriftless and only middling cultivators. Since last settlement 23'5 per cent, 
of the cultivation has changed hands—11 per cent, sold and 12-5 per cent, mort¬ 
gaged,—and most of this has gone to money-lenders. However, holdings are 
large, the average unencumbered area of cultivation per owner being 13 acres. 
Though 37 per cent, of the total area is shown as culturable, most of this is bad 
hallar, which would hardly repay the cost of cultivation, and no great extension 
can therefore be counted on. 


Demand by tlio various 
standards of ueueueinont.. 


141. The various standards of assessment— nahri 
land being treated as bdrdni bring out the following de¬ 
mand :— 


Rs. 


(1) Cash rent half assets 

(2) Produce rent, &c. 

(8) One-sixth gross produce 
(4) Old rates plus 27 per cent. 


64,533 

82,467 

92,000 

71,000 


The assessment I proposed was Rs. 63,091, which comes very close to the 
cash rent estimate, and would give an enhancement of Rs. 12,000 or 24 per cent., 
and the rates suggested to bring out this demand were— chain Re. 1-5-0, bdrdni 
and nahri 11 annas ; the cliahi rate to be applied not to the recorded chain area 
averaging 43 5 acres per well, but to the area on which chdhi crops are actually 
grown, averaging 36 acres per well. The Financial Commissioner and Lieutenant- 
Governor while approving of the rates directed that the full assessment brought 
out by them, Rs. 63,800 should be taken, and that the chain rate should in 
distributing the assessments be applied to the whole area recorded as chdhi, 
being lowered to the extent necessary where the well areas exceeded the irrigat¬ 
ing capacity. The sum of the village assessments comes to Rs. 64,003, an 
increase of about Its. 18,000 or 25 per cent, on the old demand. Applying 
the old rate plus 27 per cent, the standard of assessments in the Bangar and 
Charkhari is nearly the same, but judged by the cash rent half assets the 
assessment is relatively much higher here than in the Charkhari. The explana¬ 
tion of this is, that in the Bangar, land boing more plentiful, while the demand 
for it is less keen, rents have not been forced up by competition to the same 
standard as in the Charkhari, and the cash rent estimate may therefore be 
safely approached in the Bangar, while an attempt to assess nearly up to it in 
the Charkhari would involve the risk of over-assessment. 


The new demand is moderate, and as agriculture in this circle is largely 
protected by wells and fairly secure, suspensions or remissions should rarely be 
necessary, except in case of a prolonged drought or serious agricultural calamity. 

Ciijjnab Circle. 


General description. 


142. The Chenab circle is the belt of land fringing the left bank of the 
river and more or less affected by its action. It contains 
67 estates with one-fourth of the total area, and is about 
30 miles in length, while the width varies from two to six miles, according to tho 
distance of the high bank from tho river, and averages four miles. 


Forty-six per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated from wells, 5 per 
cent, is bdrdni, 49 per cent, benefits by river inundations ( saildba ). Cultivation 
has increased 11 per cent., wells 18 per cent., and tho assessment by 6 per cent., 
since last settlement. The well cultivation is very superior, and the cost is loss 
than in other circles as the water level is only 12 to 24 feet; fewer cattle are 
required, and most villages have good pasture laod along the river bank. The 
average well area is only 22 acros, so irrigation is very efficient. The inun¬ 
dated ( saildba ) land is for the most part rather poor and light, and owing to 
the set of the river to the Gujrat bauk the Hoods are irregular and their action is 
supplemented where possible by wells. 

Owners. —Chimas, Chathas, Varaichs, Tatars in the villages; and in the 
three towns of "Wazirabad, Ramnagar and Sodhra (which between them include 
one-fifth of the total cultivation), Khatris, Aroras, Kazis, &c., are numerous, 
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holdings are small—the average area of cultivation per owner being only 6 acres,— 
the competition for land keen and the level of industry high. Twelve per cent, 
pf the cultivation has been sold, and 13 per cent, mortgaged since last settlement, 
money-lenders as usual having acquired the lion’s share. On an average of years 
100 acres of cultivation yield 103 of crops, rabi crops predominating. There is 
still a good deal of culturablo land, but this consists mainly either of expanses 
of kallar in the uplands above the high bank, or sandy deposits near the river 
suitable only for grazing. 


Demand hy the various 143. Taking as before the four standards which 

standards of assessment. uro a guide to assessment the demand comes out— 


(1) Cash rent half assets ... 

(2) Produce rent . 

(3) Ono-sixth gross produce 

(4) Old rates plus 27 per cent. 


Rs. 

... 55,000 
... 58,000 
... 60,000 
... 46,000 


I proposed an assessment of Rs. 43,226, giving an increase of Rs. 7,000, 
or nearly 20 per cent, on tho former demand ; and tho rates I proposed were chdhi 
Re. 1-10-0, tailaba Rs. 1-1-0, bardni 12 annas. 

The Financial Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor, following the 
Commissioner’s recommendations, raised the chdhi rate to Rs. 1-12-0, the same 
as in the Charkhari, the result of which was to raise the assessment to Rs. 44,774. 
This was certainly justified. In giving out the assessments I found it possible 
and proper to assess the town lands in the vicinity of Wazirabad, Ramnagar and 
Sodhra considerably higher than 1 had at first anticipated, and the sum total 
of the village assessments comes to Rs. 46,408, an increase of 28 per cent, and 
of over Rs. 10,000 on the former assessment. 

144 . The final results for the whole tahsfi, showing tho new demand 
and incidence as contrasted with the previous laud revenue 
and the standards of assessment is shown in the following 
table:— 
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Cash rent 
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Kind rent 
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produce. 
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in rupees. 
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Ha. A. P. 

Ha. 

Ha. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 
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It a. 

Ra. A. P. 



Charkhari... 

68,783 

1 5 0 

1,54,000 


1,71,000 

1,33,000 

1,18,783 

1,22,583 

1,22,222 

1 11 0 

23,4391 

24 

Banger 

81,001 

0 14 6 

65,000 


92,000 

71,000 

03,091 

63,800 

64,008 

12 4 

12,917 

25 

Chen&b ... 

30,226 

118 

55,000 

58,000 

60,000 

40,000 

43,228 

41,774 

40,408 

16 7 

10,182 

28 

Total Tdh.fl, 

1,86,100 

B 

2,74,000 


3,23,001) 

2,60,000 

2,26,100 

2,31,157 

2,32,638 

Hi 


26 


There are no progressive assessments, but Rs. 1,055 have been deferred 
on account of protective well leases. 


Judged by statistics alone, the assessment imposed is a moderate one, 
substantially lower than that of Gujranwala, as it comes to only 85 per cent, 
of the cash rent half assets, 76 per cent, of the kind rent half assets, 72 per 
cent, of the estimato obtained by taking one-sixth of tho gross produce. 


, 145. My own belief, however, is that the assessment 

wii^tahsH. 00 Wlt UJr ' n ' * 8 relatively higher than that of Gujranwala, which on paper 
is a very full assessment. 

One evidence of this is that the new assessment in this tahsil comes to 
93 per cent, of the demand calculated by applying the rates of last settlement 
and adding 27 per cent, for increase of prices, whereas the Gujranwala assess¬ 
ment comos to only 83 per cent, of the same standard. The reason for this 
discrepancy between the results as shown on paper and the results as they 
affect the people, is that in Wazirabad tho standard of cash and kind rents is 
much higher than in Gujranwala not so much on account of the difference of 
outturn as of the greater competition for land. 
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As explained in para. 49 of the Wazirabad Report, the scale of cash rents 
is largely a question of time and place, aud depends much more on the competi¬ 
tion for land by tenants as determined bv the laws of supply and demand, than 
on the actual fertility or produce of the land. 

“In the Wazirabad Charkhari the outturn is Dot very much superior to that of the 
Gujranwala circlo, not more than 20 per cent, at the outside, while cash rents are 45 
per cent, higher, the main reason being I believe that in Gujranwala the competition is 
among landlords to securo tenants, in Wazirabad among tho tenants to secure land to 
cultivate." 

The principle to be kept in view in dealing with facts of this nature was 
laid down in para. 11 of the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders on the assessment. 

“ In order to be able safely to assume that the assets of which we take half are 
correctly indicated by the rents paid on the portion of the land let to tenants, we must 
be sure that the rents paid by such tenants are fair rents and not rack rents 
or anything approaching thereto, aud whon wo find that the portion of tho cultivated 
area let to tenants on which wo base our asset estimate (in this case 31*5 per cont. 
of the cultivated area) is let at very high rents we cannot safely apply tho asset estimate 
based on these ronts to the rest of the land without making considerable allowances. 
No doubt those who actually receivo those very high rents might fairly be called upon 
to pay a full half of them as revenue, but in order to discriminate botweon them and the 
khud kdaht proprietors, we should have to abandon our present system of village settle¬ 
ments and make something of the nature of a ryatwdri settlement, a course which no one 
would propose in a case liko thb when we find that we can fairly and properly take from 
the tahsil as a whole as much as 84 per cent, of tho (cash rent) half asset estimate.” 


146. The assessments were given out in December 1892 and realized with 

introduction of now effect from tho kbar{f of that y ear - The y were favourably 
nsseasment and objections received by the people. Out of 266 estates only six put in 
or appeals therofrom. objections or applications for reconsideration of assessment, 
of which four were from capitalist owners. In two cases I roducod tho 
assessment slightly on roview, viz .:— 

Mardeko, from Rs. 2,100 to Rs. 2,000, Ilaripur, from Rs. 650 to Rs. 600. 
Four appeals wero preferred to the Commissioner and two to the Financial 
Commissioner by the capitalist owners, all of which wore rejocted. 

Tahsib Hatizabad. 

147. The old IKfizabad tabsil, now sub-divided into the two tahsils of 

Hfifizabad and Klmngali Dogran, is much larger than the 
ns8vr.-,..)tc. other two tahsils together. Being the most backward in 
development and presenting a very wide variation of agricultural conditions, 
the problem of assessment was much more difficult than in tho secure and long 
settled Gujranwala and Wazirabad tahsils. 


Excluding the great block of Government waste on the south-west 
which has now been parcelled out into Government estates and allotted for 
cultivation to tenants and lessees holding direct from Government or to auction 
purchasers, the area dealt with comprising 518 estates, of which 13 are Govern¬ 
ment property came to 881,563 acres or about 1,378 square miles. Of this 
only 38 per cent, is under cultivation, 6 per cent, is unoulturable waste, 
56 per cent, is culturable. Tho general features of the tract have been 
described in Chapter I. The introduction of canal irrigation in recent years 
has wrought a great change, giving a great stimulus to agriculture and convert¬ 
ing the profitless wastes of the Bar into rich plains of cultivation. 

Though the tract is developing by leaps and bounds, conditions are still 
in a transition stage, and it is difficult to forecast the extent to which they will 
be affected by tho Chenab Canal. 


From its opening in 1887 up to Kharif 1892 the canal was an inundation 
work, tho supply was always liable to run short at a critical time and failure 
of the crop was common. Since Kharif 1892 the supply has been made perennial, 
and since then the results of irrigation have been most satisfactory. The irri¬ 
gation has not however been on a permanent footing long enough to have its 
effects clearly marked. 
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The statistics of crop experiments, crop results, &c., on which I had to 
work were largely those of the inundation canal, and when I came to make the 
assessment I found that agricultural conditions always slow to move, had not 
yet adjusted themselves to the change from an inundation to perennial work. 

The defective communications and the distaneo from a good market are 
tlio great drawbacks to prosperity. The people have now to meet largo cash 
demands averaging Rs. 5 per acre on canal-irrigated lands. The produce is 
eortain and ample, hut there is little local demand, and until measures be taken 
to connect the tract with the central markols, or the seaboard by a railway or 
steam tramway, it will be very difficult to dispose of the surplus stocks from 
which the revenue and canal demands have to be paid. 

148. Measurements were completed between 1890 and 1892, but as 
a there was a steady increase of cultivation proceeding pari 

gfu mg passu with tlio extension of the canal, it was considered 

advisable to obtain tbo most recent data for assessment. A supplementary 
survey of tlio now land broken up after measurements was made in March 
1893, and the proposals for assessment wore based on the 
then ascertained. Tlio jamabandi of 1892-93 prepared in 
1893 was however takon as the standing record, and as 
of the assessment was made on this, tho statistics of the 
as given in Statement 13., which differ but very slightly from those in the 
Assessment Report (para. 2 above) have been quoted in this chapter. 

As explained in para. 11, the tract has now been divided into four 
assessment circles and the table below exhibits the leading statistics of the last 
and tho present settlement in a comparative form— 
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Tho top figures in bmekofcs in column It represent tho demand just before, the lower flgurtM tho demand juat after 

reassessment. 

so that in the interval of 25 years cultivation had increased 92 per cent., wells 
9 por cent., and the assessment had risen progressively by 13 per cent, owing to 
river action, progressive enhancement and lease of waste lands. There has been 
little alteration in tho chdhi or saildba area, but bdrani cultivation lias developed 
enormously owing to the improved methods of cultivation which enable the 
rabi bdrani crops to be grown successfully with a small rainfall, while cultiva¬ 
tion from the canal, which was non-oxistent at last settlement now comes, 
to 25 per cent, of the whole, is displacing the wells, and in the future is likely to 
encroach largely upon tho bar did cultivation. 


ClIENAB ClUOl.E. 


149. This circlo which is a continuation of the corresponding Ghenab 
circle in Wazirabad, lies on the north-west of tho tahsil, 
Geucmi description. an q ruriS roughly parallel with the river for a length of 50 

miles with a width varying from 1 to 6 and averaging 3 miles. 
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Owing to changes in the course of the river which has hitherto been the 
boundary for ownership as well as for jurisdiction, there have been some transfers 
of estates to and from the Gujratand Sbahpur districts, but the circle as now con¬ 
stituted contains 114 estates with an area of 162 square miles, of which 48 per 
cent, is cultivated, 40 per cent, of the cultivation being mildba or flooded, 59 per 
cent, chdhi and 1 per cent, nahri or bdrdni. The changes since last settlement 
have been comparatively small, cultivation having increased only 17 per cent., 
wells 8 per cent., and tho jama has decreased by nearly 1 per cent, owing to 
dialluvion. The sailaba area is similar to that of the Wazirabad circle, being 
perhaps a little inferior; the well lands are decidedly poorer, one reason being 
that the recorded chdhi area per well averages 42 acres against 22 in Wazirabad, 
while the rainfall is perhaps 5 inches less. 

The well irrigation has therefore to be supplemented by favourable rains 
or river floods which now and then extend over nearly all the tract, and if 
one or both of these allies fails there is a large contraction in the well cultiva¬ 
tion, and much of the land li^s fallow as the soil is not suited for bdrdni crops. 
The proprietors are cliiofly Juts, Tarars, Bhuns, Gondals, Kukaras, or Bhatti 
Rajpiits, and are indifferent cultivators, though stalwart men of fine physique for 
a riverside tract. 


Holdings are large, the cultivated area per owner averaging 16 acres, and 
there is good deal of available land, though of indifferent quality. Sixteen per 
cent, of the cultivation has been alienated, viz., 9 per cent, sold and 7 per cent, 
mortgaged, about three-fifths of the whole having gone to money-lenders who 
have acquired large areas for a nominal consideration by the working of the 
bai bil wafa regulation. 

Cultivation fluctuates littlo, but cropping results show large variations 
from year to year. On an average of years 89 acres of crops are successfully 
Taised on 100 acres of cultivation, viz., 21 in the kharif and 65 in the rabi. 
Over half the total area is under wheat. 

Cash rents which obtain over one-fourth of the cultivation are low and 
non-competitive, though not to the same extent as in the other circles. For 
the reasons given in para. 127 of the Assessment Report and para. 125 C. above, 
they were taken rather as a corrective to than as a basis for the half assets 
estimate. 

„ , , 150. The demand brought out by the different stand- 

fctanaara of assessment. r , * » , i • . , 

ards of assessment as calculated in tho Assessment Report 


(1). 

Piwlnce rent estimate ... 




Rs. 

... 68,000 

(2). 

Cash rent 


... 

... 

... 45,000 

(3). 

One-sixth gross produce ... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 81,000 

(*)• 

Old rates ... ... • ... 

... 

• •• 

« * « 

... 68,000 

(5). 

Do. plus 27 per cent. ... 


• * • 


... 74,000 


Having regard to these figures after a comparison with the assessment 
of similar tracts up-stream and on the other side of the Cheu&b, I proposed an 
assessment on cultivation of Rs. 59,297, to bring out which tho following rates 
were suggested:— 

Rs. A. P. 

Chilli . ..15 0 

Sailaba .10 0 

BArdni ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• ... 0 9 4 


and I further proposed to put Rs. 2,114 on the flooded ( bela) banjar land at the 
rate of 1 anna per acre, giving a total of Rs. 61,411. 

The Commissioner supported those proposals with great hesitation, think¬ 
ing that the action of the Chenab weir up-stream would affect this tract for 
the worse by withdrawing from the river a great and yoarly increasing portion 
of tho supply. The Financial Commissioner accepted the proposals as they stood, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor having come to the conclusion as regards this 
tahsil generally (1) that the cash rents do not afford a fair indication of the 
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profits of cultivation and that we cannot take them in any sense as a standard 
in assessing our revenuo, and (2) that for assessment purposes there had been 
no rise of prices worth speaking of, decided that the rates of last settlement 
should bo taken as the standard of assessment, and as the demand proposed 
was nearly in accordance with those rates, he sanctioned the proposals. 

The sum total of the villago assessments comes to Rs. 60,669 or Rs. 
742 less than the demand originally proposed, and is 22 per cent, above the 
old assessment. Of this demand Rs. 2,115 is on the banjar land. 

Bangab Circle. 


Goneral description. 


151. The Bangar circle which is a continuation of the circles of the same 
name in Wazirabad, and is made up of the old Kallar circle 
with 24 estates, and the old Bangar with 108 estates, lies 
between the Chenab circle on tho north-west and the Adjoining Bar and Bdr 
circles on the south-east. It stretches in the form of a wedge for a distance 
of 50 miles from the Wazirabad border where, owing to the gradual slope from 
the Bar to the river its width is 11 miles to the Jhang boundary, where its 
width is only 1 mile, as the Bar begins almost at once when we leave the river 
tract. As regards soil, character of the population and agricultural prosperity, 
this is by far tho worst tract in the district. The soil, except in some villages on 
the east towards Wazirabad, is sterile and ungonerous, being either light and 
sandy with no bottom, or a sour stiff clay impregnated with kallar. 


Since last settlement cultivation has increased by 53 per cent., working 
wells by 4 per cent., and the assessment had risen progressively by 10 per cent. 
About 38 per cent, of the area is now under cultivation, 64 per cont, of this being 
roturnedas chdhi, 15 percent, as mhri, 1 per cent, as saildba (irrigated from nalas 
and ponds), and 17 per cent, as hardni. The recorded chdhi area per well averages 
44 acres, and as tho water lovel ranges from 18 feet towards tho river to 36 
feet in villages touching the Bar, and the rainfall is not more than 15 inches, 
the cultivation on tho wells is very precarious urdess aided by favourablo rains. 
Large portions of the well area lies fallow in dry years and in wet seasons are 
sown with bdrani crops. The increase in wells has been checked altogether by 
the progress of canal irrigation. This has already been extended to some 60 
villages, and with very beneficial results where tho soil is a stiff clay, as rice 
is grown very successfully. 

Many of the villages which have not received canal irrigation are in a 
depressed condition owing to the migration of cultivators to more favoured 
tracts, and in some of these I found it necessary to lower the demand, 
though there had been an increase in cultivation. The hardni cultivation is of 
a very poor description and is limited to the inferior kharif pulses. 56 per cont. 
of the area is still shown as culturable, but most of this is poor stuff, either high 
sand hills or stubborn kallar, and no great expansion of cultivation can be looked 
for without an extension of canal irrigation. The necessity of this has been 
separately reported to the Canal Department, and I understand schemes for the 
opening up of new channels are under consideration. Owners consisting chiefly 
of Musalman Rajputs and Jats of the Bhatti, Tarar, Uhatha, Ghuraya and 
Baora gofs are only middling cultivators and lacking not only in industry but 
in self-reliance and thrift. Holdings are large, the cultivated aroa per owner 
averaging 16 acres, but there has been a great deal of alienation, 14 per cent, 
of the cultivation having been sold and 12 per cent, mortgaged sinco last settle¬ 
ment. Half of the sales and two-thirds of the mortgages have been to agricultur¬ 
ists. Bad seasons, ignoranco and improvident habits are mainly responsible 
for this, and though the value of tho land is now rising rapidly, the consideration 
paid in the past has been ridiculously small. This was owing chiefly to the poor 
returns from agriculture and the low scale of rents. On the average of the six 
years 1887-88-92-93 on 100 acres of cultivation only 84 acres of crops were sown, 
of which 9 failed and 75 came to maturity. One-third of this area was wheat, 
one-tenth barley, one-tenth rice, but the proportion of valuable crops is now in¬ 
creasing. The circle had suffered severely not only under tho Sikhs but dur¬ 
ing our rule from ovor-assessment, the productive power of the wells having 
been over-estimated, and great care aud caution were therefore called for iu 
reTassessing. 
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152. Tlio domand, brought out by the various stand- 
Staitd.-ir.n of ussessmont. i i> , i . p n 

ards of assessment, was m round numbers as follows 


1. 

Produce rent estimate 



Rs. 

... 77,000 

2. 

Cash rent estimate 


• ■ ■ 

... 53,000 

S. 

One-sixth gross produce 

,,, ,,, 


... 90,000 

4. 

Kates of last settlement 

f , , 


... 04,000 

5. 

„ plus 27 per cent. 


... 

... 81,1)00 


Though cash rents obtain on 29 5 per cent, of the total cultivation they 
had for reasons already given to be used rather as a check on than a basis 
for the assessment. The one-sixth gross produce estimate was no guide as the 
owner’s share comes only to 13 per cent. Comparison with the Hangar circles 
in Gujranwiila and Wa/Jrabad was of little use as both of these had superior 
soils and heavier rainfall. I considered the produce estimates and the rates of 
last settlement as the safest guide and proposed ari assessment of its. 72,000 
lying between the two on the cultivation, and of Lis. 2,000 on the banjar. The 
rates I proposed were— 

Rs. a. p. 

Chain and nakri ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 1 0 

Sailab ... . ... ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Baiani ... . ... ... ... ... ... 0 8 0 


The Commissioner considered the irrigated rate too high and proposed 
to lower it to Re. 1 which would give a reduction of Rs. 4,000 for the circle.' 
The Financial Commissioner accepted the proposals as they stood, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned the assessment of Rs. 72,000, remarking that it 
was exactly equal to the amount of the estimate based on Colonel Nisbet’s rates 
at last settlement with-the requisite addition for nakri and was only Rs. 5,000 
less than the kind half assets estimates. The proposed assessment of Rs. 2,000 
on banjar at the rate of oue auna per aero on the excess left after allowing oue 
acre free for every acre of cultivation, was also sanctioned, giving a total 
demand of Rs. 74,000. 

Ingiving out the village assessments I found it advisable in some cases to 
go considerably above rates and the demand as announced comes to Rs, 76,117, 
vis., cultivation Rs. 73,587, including Rs. 5,309 nakri parta , banjar Rs. 2,530. 
This is an increase of Rs. 20,235 or 36 per cent, on the former assessment 
Rs. 55,679. 

Bab Cibcle. 


General description. 


153. The leading features of the Bar circle have been described in 
Chapter 1. Excluding the tract under colonisation— about 
250,000 acres—it occupies the entire south and west of 
the old Hafizabad tahsll, and covers nearly half tho total area. It contains 
162 estates excluding Government rakhs. The present area is about 635 
square miles. Of this only 32 per cent, is under cultivation. 3 per cent, is 
unculturable and 65 per cent, is culturable waste, which is rapidly being broken 
up as canal irrigation extends. The tract consists of a level plain sloping 
gently to the south-west. It has for the most part a very fertile loam soil 
needing only favourable rains or sufficient irrigation to produce luxuriant crops. 
The rainfall though it is now improving owing to the moisture from the canal, 
and the greater area under vegetation, has hitherto averaged only 10 or 12 
inches, and as water was at an almost prohibitive depth, 40 to 80 feet, irrigation 
from wells was laborious and expensive. Henco agriculture on anything like a 
large scale is of comparatively recent introduction. Till a few generations 
ago the tract was occupied by nomad tribes who roamed at will over it with 
their cattle, on the produce of which, supplemented in favourable years by small 
crops of food grains, they subsisted. Towards the end of Sikh rule, tho wise 
and farseeing policy of Bewail Sawan Mai induced some of them to found 
regular villages and take to agriculture. Annexation hastened the process, 
and as at the first settlement they were not only allowed but encouraged to 
claim tho ownership of tho land and defino their own boundaries, they were 
raised to the position of owners of vast estates. 
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Even this however did not wean them from their pastoral mode of life 
and predatory habits, and though increasing population compelled them to look 
more and more to the soil as a means of livelihood, the laborious and precarious 
nature of agriculture in such unfavourable conditions had little attractions for 
a race accustomed to a free and easy nomad life. It was not till the increasing 
value of produce within the last 8 or 10 years supplied them with the incentive, 
and the introduction of canal irrigation supplied them with the means, that 
they took to agriculture as their primary means of livelihood. The increase 
of cultivation since last sett lement, and chiefly within the last 10 years, has been 
immense, amounting to 86,000 acres or 187 per cent. Wells have within the 
same period increased by only 12 per cent, and the assessment lias been 
enhanced progressively by 25 per cent. 

Only 20 per cent, of the cultivation is now returned as chdhi against 
75 per cent, at last settlement, while 47 percent, is vahri or chdhi nahri, and 
83 per cent, is bdrdni against 25 per cent, at last settlement. The average 
chdhi area per well is about 40 acres, but many of the wells have double 
wheels, and though wells are costly to sink and expensive to maintain, the 
abundance of cattle and pasture has enabled them to be worked in the past 
with advantage. They are now however going out of work wherever canal 
irrigation is availableand their number is likely to decrease rather than increase. 
Ninety-three estates are already receiving canal irrigation; and nearly all the rest 
will receive it when the Jhang and Gogaira Branches are completed. A steady 
development of cultivation may therefore be relied upon. The proprietary 
bodies—Virakhs (Jat Sikhs) on the south-east and Musalman Rajputs, Bhattis, 
Bhagsinkes and Kharrals on the north and west are for the most part strong 
and sturdy communities ; and themselves hold 58 5 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The Virakhs are the best cultivators, but the Musalman tribes are now rapidly 
shaking off their pastoral habits and developing industry and enterprise. Hold¬ 
ings are large; the area of cultivation per owner averaging 14 acres arid the field 
for expansion is only limited by the want of hands and capital. The profits 
from the waste land in the form of gm, firewood, wool, skins and hides, saltpetre, 
earth, &c., are very considerable. In the past they prdbably amounted to nearly 
two lakhs, but they ar e now diminishing as the waste land is being broken up. 
The extent.of alienations is not serious, only ten per cent, of the cultivation hav¬ 
ing changed hands, viz., 7 per cent, sold and 3 per cent, mortgaged, and were it 
not for defective communications and the distance from a central market, this 
tract would new possess in a high degree all the elements of agricultural pros¬ 
perity. On the average of years 87-5 acres of crops have been sown on 100 
acres of cultivation, of which 7‘5 failed and 80 came to maturity. Wheat comes 
to only one-fourth of the successful crops, jowdr and bdjra combined to one- 
eighth, gram and barley to ono-teuth, moth and murig together to one-eighth, 
but with the extension of irrigation the proportion of superior crops, especially of 
wheat, rice and cotton, is rapidly increasing. 

154. The demand brought out by the various 

Standards of assessment. gj ;an( j al . ( 3 s 0 f aSSCSSmeJlt OOmeS to — 




Rs. 

K 

Produce "rent estimate 

. 1,40,000 

Q 

• 

Cash rent estimate 

. 74,000 

3. 

One-sixth gross produuo . 

. 2,07,000 

4. 

OM rates 

... ... 77,000 

5. 

„ plus 27 per cent. 

. 93,000 


but as pointed out by the Financial Commissioner the demand by the old 
rates, applying the old rhdhi rate to all the present irrigated area, nohri as 
well as chdhi, should be Rs. 90,000. The great divergence between the various 
standards, and the fact that the circle was in a transition stage, rendered the 
task of assessment a delicate one. Cash rents were low, non-competitive and 
inelastic, but covered 20 per cent, of the area. The produce rent standard 
worked out very high, and could not be reconciled with the fact that cash rents 
were so low ; the one-sixth standard was not suitable as the half landlord’s share 
of the produce was only 11’25 or about one-ninth. I had therefore to fallback 
on my local knowledge of what the villages could pay, and assuming that there 



, , , 152. The demand, brought out by the vnrions^tajid- 

StantliirJa of assessment. t , • y , ^ 

ards or assessment, was m round numbers as tollows :—• 


1. Produco rent estimate 

2. Cnsli rent estimate 

3. One-sixth gross produce 

4. Hates of last settlement 

5. „ plus 27 per cent. 


Kb. 

77,000 

53,000 

00,000 

04,000 

81,000 


Though cash rents obtain on 29 5 per cent, of the total cultivation they 
had for reasons already givon to bo used rather as a check ou than a basis 
for the assessment. The one-sixth gross produce estimate was no guide as the 
owner’s share comes only to 13 per cent. Comparison with the Bangar circles 
in Gujranwala and YVaza'rabad was of little use as both of these had superior 
soils and heavier rainfall. I considered the produco estitnatos and the rates of 
last settlement as the safest guide and proposed an assessment of Us. 72,000 
lying between the two ou the cultivation, and of Us. 2,000 on the banjar. The 
rates 1 proposed wero— 


Us. a. p. 

Cliahi mid naliri ... ... ... ... ... ...110 

8a, i 14b ... . ... ... .. ... ... 012 0 

Uaiani ... . ... ... ... ... ... 0 8 0 


Tho Commissioner considered the irrigated rate too high and proposod 
to lower it to Re. 1 which would give a reduction of Us, 4,000 for tho circlo. 
The Financial Commissioner accepted the proposals as they stood, and tho 
Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned tho assessment of Rs. 72,000, remarking that it 
was exactly equal to the amount of the estimate basedon Colonel Nisbet’s rates 
at last settlement with the requisite addition for nahri and was only Rs. 5,000 
less than the kind half assets estimates. The proposed assessment of Rs. 2,000 
on banjar at the rate of one auna per acre on the excess left after allowing ono 
acre free for every aero of cultivation, was also sanctioned, giving a total 
demand of Rs. 74,000. 

Ingiving out the village assessments I found it advisable in some cases to 
go considerably above rates and the demand as announced comes to Rs. 76,117, 
viz., cultivation Rs. 73,587, including Rs. 5,309 naliri parta, banjar Rs. 2,530. 
This is an increase of Rs. 20,285 or 30 per cent, on the former assessment 
Rs. 55,079. 

Bab Circle. 

153. The leading features of the Bar circle have been described in 
,, . Chapter I. • Excluding the tract under colonisation — about 

Geuer.TliIcscripl.iori. h-a/taa ■, ' • . . ,, 

JoUjOOU acres—it occupies the entire south and west of 
the old Ilafizabad tahsil, and covers nearly half the total area. It contains 
162 estates excluding Government rakhs. The present area is about 035 
square miles. Of this only 32 per cent, is under cultivation,’3 per cent, is 
unculturable and 05 per cent, is culturablo waste, which is rapidly being broken 
up as canal irrigation extends. The tract consists of a level plain sloping 
gently to tho south-west. It has for tho most part a very fertile loam soil 
needing only favourable rains or sufficient irrigation to produce luxuriant crops. 
The rainfall though it is now improving owing to the moisture from the c’anal, 
and the greater area under vegetation, has hitherto averaged only 10 or 12 
inches, and as water was at an almost prohibitive depth, 40 to 80 feet, irrigation 
from wells was laborious and expensive. Hence agriculturo on anything like a 
large scalo is of comparatively recent introduction. Till a few generations 
ago the tract was occupied by nomad tribes who roamed at will over it with 
their cattle, on the produce of which, supplemented in favourable years by small 
cr^ps of 'food grains, they subsisted. Towards the end of Sikh rule, the wise 
and farseeing policy of Dowan Sawan Mai inducod some of them to found 
regular villages and take to agriculture. Annexation hastened the process, 
and as at the first settlement they were not only allowed but encouraged to 
claim the ownership of the land and define their own boundaries, they were 
raised to the position of owners of vast estates. 






Even this however did not wean them from their pastoral mode of life 
and predatory habits, and though increasing population compelled them to look 
more and more to the soil as a means of livelihood, the laborious and precarious 
nature of agriculture in such unfavourable conditions had little attractions for 
a raco accustomed to a free and easy nomad life. It was not till the increasing 
value of produce within the last 8 or 10 years supplied them with the incentive, 
and the introduction of canal irrigation supplied them with the moans, that 
they took to agriculture as their primary means of livelihood. The increase 
of cultivation sinco last settlement, and chiefly within the last 10 years, has been 
immense, amounting to 86,000 acres or 187 per cent. Wells have within the 
same period increased by only 12 per cent, and the assessment has been 
enhanced progressively by 25 per cent. 

Only 20 por cent, of the cultivation is now returned as chdhi against 
75 per cent, at last settlement, while 47 per cent, is va'iri op chdhi uahn and 
fid per cent, is bdrdni against 25 per cent, at last settlement. The average 
chdhi area per well is about 40 acres, but many of the wells liave double 
wheels, and though wells are costly to sink and expensive to maintain, the 
abuudance of cattle and pasture has enabled them to be worked in the past 
with advantage. They are now however going out of work wherever canal 
irrigation is availableaud their number is likely to decrease rather than increase. 
Ninety-three estates are already receiving canal irrigation; and nearly all the rest 
will receive it when the Jhang and Gogaira Branches are completed. A steady 
development of cultivation may therefore be relied upon. Tho proprietary 
bodies—Yirakhs (Jat Sikhs) on the south-east and Musalman Rajputs, Bhattis, 
Bhagsinkes and Kharrals on the north and west are for the most part strong 
and sturdy communities ; and themselves hold 53 5 per cent, of tho cultivation. 
The Virakhs are the best cultivators, but the Musalman tribes are now rapidly 
shaking off their pastoral habits and developing industry and enterprise. Hold¬ 
ings are large ; the area of cultivation per owner averaging 14 acres and the field 
for expansion is only limited by the want of hands and capital. Tho profits 
from the waste land in the form of ghi, firewood, wool, skins and hides, saltpetre, 
earth, &c., are very considerable. In the past they probably amounted to nearly 
two lakhs, but they are now diminishing as the waste land is being broken up. 
The extent, of alienaiions is not serious, only ton per cent, of the cultivation hav¬ 
ing changed hands, viz,, 7 per cent, sold and 3 per cent, mortgaged, and were it 
not for defective communications and the distance from a central market, this 
tract would new possess in a high degree all the elements of agricultural pros¬ 
perity. On the average of years 87'5 acres of crops have been sown on 100 
acres of cultivation, of which 7'5 failed and 80 came to maturity. Wheat comes 
to only one-fourth of the successful crops, jowdr and bajra combined to one- 
eighth, gram and barley to ono-tenth, moth and mung together to one-eighth, 
but with the extension of irrigation the proportion of superior crops, especially of 
wheat, rice aiid cotton, is rapidly increasing. 

, , „ 154. Tho demand brought out by the various 

Standards of aasessraont., . -tin i , 

standards ot assessment comes to — 




Re. 

1 . 

Produce rent estimate 

. 1,40,000 

2. 

Cash rent estimate 

. 74,000 

3. 

One-sixth gross produce 

. 2,07,000 

4. 

Old rates 

. 77,000 

5. 

„ plus 27 per cent. 

. 08,000 


but as pointed out by the Financial Commissioner the demand by the old 
rates, applying the old chain rate to all tlio present irrigated area, no hr i as 
well as chdhi , should be Rs. 90,000. The great divergence between the various 
standards, and the fact that the circle was in a transition stage, rendered tho 
task of assessment a delicate one. Cash rents were low, non-competitive and 
inelastic, but covered 20 per cent, of the area. Tho produce rent standard 
worked out very high, and could not be reconciled with the fact that cash rents 
were so low ; the one-sixth standard was not suitable as the half landlord’s share 
of the produce was only 11-25 or about one-ninth. I had therefore to fallback 
on my local knowledge of what the villages could pay, and assuming that there 
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must be a very great enhancement to work out a demand reasonable under the 
very peculiar circumstances of the tract. After a comparison with the rates o 
the Bar circles in adjoining tahails 3 viz. ;— 

Ohahi Nahri Bdrdni 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Bhera . ... 1 0 0 0 8 0 0 8 0 

Shahpur ... ... ... 0 12 0 0 7 0 0 7 0 

Sharakpur ... ... 0 12 0 ... 0 8 0 

X thought the following rates suitable— 

Ohahi and naliri ... ... ... . 0 14 0 

Barani ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 9 0 

This would have brought out a demand of Rs. 99,341 on cultivation. I 
proposed a lakh, but as this would treble the existing demand on cultivation 
Rs. 34,332, I proposed to defer Rs. 15,000 of the increase for five years. At 
the same time I proposed an assessment of Rs. 24,000 on 192,000 acres of 
culturable waste after exempting for pasture an area equal to half the 
area, under cultivation. The total assessment proposed was therefore initial 
Rs. 1,09,000, final Rs. 1,24,000, the final assessment being an increase of 150 
par cent, on the old assessment. 

The Commissioner supportod these pi’oposals, but was doubtful of tho ex¬ 
pediency of deferring any part of tho enhancement in tho face of the fact that 
this tract was already paying about two lakhs per annum as canal dues. 

The Financial Commissioner took the same view holding that though 
the enhancement was very heavy the proposed demand on cultivation came to 
only 71 por cent, of the produce estimate. The Lieutenant-Governor holding 
generally that the most reliable estimate was tho application of Colonel Nisbet’s 
rates to the prosent areas, which with the addition for nahri land would bring 
out a demand of Rs. 90,000 on cultivation, thought the Financial Commissioner 
proposed too high. He remarked that though the rate of hatdi on which the 
produce estimate was based was low, tho estimate obtained from Colonel 
Nisbet’s rates warned us against expecting a demand nearly approaching it, fur¬ 
ther that the proposed demand amounted to just throo times the existing revenue, 
that 37 per cent, of the cultivation was precarious bdrdni, some of it very 
recently broken up, and that therefore the Rs. 15,000, which the Settlement 
Officers proposed to forego for five years, had better be foregone altogether and 
the term of assessment limited to 10 years. The propofals as regards banjar 
were sanctioned, so the total demand approved was Rs. 1,09,000, viz., cultivation 
Rs. 85,000, banjar Rs. 24,000. In framing the village assessments I reduced 
my rates to— 

Annas. 

Irrigated ... ... ... ... ... * ... ,,, J2 

Unirrigatod ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... g 

which were sufficient to bring out the sanctioned demand. In giving out tho 
assessments 1 found it expedient to go considerably above these rates in many of 
the superior villages, while in few cases was it necessary to go below them. The 
sum of the village assessments came to Rs. 1,14,555, viz., cultivation Rs. 92,192, 
including Rs. 12,350 nahri parta, banjar Rs. 22,363, The new demaud gives an in¬ 
crease of Rs. 63,724 or 125 per cent, on the old. Looking to the great increase in 
cultivation and the improvement in agriculture generally I think the increase is 
moderate. That it was regarded as such by the peoplo is evident from the fact 
that only one objection was lodged and there was not a single appeal. 

Adjoining Bar. 


155. As regards soil system of agriculture, character of tho people, 
. . this circle assimilates closely to the Ad minim? Bar eirnlo 

General description. q£ tahsU Qu]rknw & a alrea dy described. The soil ig 

of the same quality, a fertile, loam ( dosdhi ) being the most prevalent, the 
water level is the same, ranging from 36 to 54 and averaging 45 feet. 
Cropping results, too, are much alike. In Gujranwala 84 acres of crops are 
harvested on 100 acros of cultivation, in Hafizabad 80 acres. As regards the 
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proportion of valuable crops Hafizabad lias a slight advantage. Cash reDts 
are higher in the Gujranwala circle, kind rents are a little higher in 
Hafizabad. 

The main difference is that canal irrigation has already been extended 
to 38 out of the 102 estates in the Hafizabad circle, and perhaps 20 more will 
be irrigated from the Gogaira Branch, while no extension of irrigation to the 
Gujranwala circle is probable. 

Owing to the greater amount of available land the development here 
has been more marked than in Gujranwala. Since last settlement cultivation 
has increased by over 44,000 acres or about 112 per cent., while the assessment 
had risen progressively by about 15 per cent. Forty per cent, of the cultivation 
is returned as chdhi, (tho average area per well being 48 acres, per wheel 
42 acres) 12 per cent, as nahri or chdhi nahri , and 48 per cent, as bdrdni. Littlo 
kharif crops, cane, cotton, maize are grown on the wells, but tboy irrigato a 
good deal of wheat and barley in the rabi. 

The bdrdni cultivation is very successful if assisted by favourable winter 
rains, and the crops of gram, wheat and gram and oilsoeds are heavy and of 
excellent quality. Owners are Hindus or Sikh Jats much more thrifty and 
industrious than the Musalrnan agriculturists of the other circles, and they 
add considerably to their income by service in the Army, Police, &c. Holdings 
are large, tho area of cultivation per owner averaging 15 acres, and as tho 
area of culturablo waste is equal to the area und er cultivation and is for the 
most part of excellent quality, there is ample room for further expansion. 

Since last settlement 13 per cent, of the cultivation has been sold and 
5 per cent, mortgaged, chiefly in the villages around Hafizabad, which have got 
into the clutches of the Hafizabad money-lenders, who are probably surpassed 
by none in the Punjab for sharp dealings and unscrupulous practices, On the 
whole, however, tho tract has attained a high level of prosperity, and tho 
zammdars are perhaps better off than in any other part of the district. 

15G. Tho demand brought out by the various standards of assessment 

Standards of asseesmunt. Was — 

Rs. 

1. Produce rent estimate ... ... ... ... 9(1,000 

2. Cash rent estimate ... ... ... ... ... 53,000 

3. One-sixth gross produce ... ... ... ... ... 1,32,000 

4. Old rates ... ... ... ... ... ... 57,000 

5. „ plus 27 per cent. ... ... ... ... 73,000 

After a comparison with tho rates sanctioned for the corresponding 
Gujranwala circle, chdhi Re. 1, bdrdni 9 annas, I proposed the following rates:—• 

lis. a. p. 

Chdhi and nahri ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 0 

Bardni ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 10 0 

the addition of one anna to the bdrdni rate being in my opinion justi¬ 
fied by the fact that the Gujranwala rate was found rather low in distributing 
the demand and that the bdrdni land was of superior quality. These rates 
would yield a demand of Rs. 67,6(12. I proposed Rs. 67,500, aud as this was 
nearly double the existing demand on cultivation and approached pretty closely 
to the old rate estimate, plus 27 per cent, for enhanced prices, I proposed to defer 
Rs. 5,000 for five years. I also proposed to put Rs. 5,000 on the excess banjar 
40,000 acres at the i-ate of two annas per acre, exempting for pasture an area equal 
to half tho area under cultivation, so that the demand would be initial Rs. 67,500, 
final Rs. 72,500. The Commissioner and Financial Commissioner accepted 
these proposals, but for the same reasons as in the Bar circle, thought it un¬ 
necessary to defer any portion of the increase. The Lieutenant-Governor for 
reasons similar to those alroady noticed in tho B:ir circle directed that the 
assessment on cultivation should be limited to Rs. 64,000, iio part of which was 
to be deferred and remarked that by assuming a rise of 27 per cent, in prices, 
I had supposed that the estimate framed by applying Colonel Nisbet’s rates to 
the cultivation went to support a higher assessment than it really did. The 
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assessment of Rs. 5,000 on banjar was sanctioned. In giving out the village 
assessments I therefore reduced my revenue rates to 


Annas. 

15 

10 


Chahi and nahri ... ... ... ... ... 

Barani ... ... ... ... ... ... 

The sum of my village assessments come to Rs. 70,635 against Rs. 69,000 
sanctioned by Government, viz., Cultivation Rs. 64,880 including Rs. 2,538 
nahri jparta, banjar Rs. 5,755. 

This is an increase of Rs. 31,026 or about 80 per cent, on the former 
demand, and looking to the great increase in cultivation and the improvement 
in agriculture, I think the new assessment is certainly moderate. The assess¬ 
ments were well received. Not a single objection or application for revision 
was lodged, and it should be realised with ease and punctuality in ordinary 
years. In seasons of drought the failure of the kharif alone will rarely call for 
special measures, but if followed by a failure of the rabi suspensions wdl be 
necessary. . The tract has great elasticity and one good year soon wipes out 
the effects of a drought. 

157. The final results of re-assessment of the tahsil showing the new 
demand and incidence per acre as contrasted with the old 
General results for the assessment and the standards of assessment are given in the 
table below— 
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In rupees. 

Per 

cent. 



Re. a. p. 

| R«. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Its. 

Ur. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 



Choriab 

49,603 

0 15 0 


08,000 

81,000 

03,000 

71,00 

iTift' 

01,411 

61,411 

un 

13 7 

11,070 

22 

Bangar 

65,832 

0 11 10 

63,000 

77,000 

99,000 

64.000 

81,00( 

74,000 

74,000 

74,000 

76,117 

10 2 

20,285 

30 

Bur . 

60.8S1 


74,000 

Bp! 



0S,00( 

1.05,000 

1,20,000 



1,14,556 

0 13 10 

63,724 

125 

Adjoining Bur 

89,609 

0 7 6 

63,000 

■ 


57,000 

73,00( 

67,600 

72,500 

72,500 

60,000 

70,635 


31,026 

80 

Total 

1,06,866 

0 9 8 

2,25,000 

3,81,000 

| 5,10,00C 

2,50,000 

15,20,00 

3,07,011 

3,27,011 

3,37,011 

3,13,411 

3,21,970 

0 16 0 

1,20,111 

65 


So that for the whole tract there has been an enhancement of Rs. 1,26,111 or 
about 65 per cent. These figures do not include the demand amounting to 
Rs. 1,721 in 7 estates which, though shown in the rent-roll for this tahsil, are 
included in the area under colonisation, and which, under the orders of the 
Financial Commissioner, are to be assessed according to the same rules as the 
rest of the colonised area. 

The new assessment as given above includes however a demand of 
Rs. 32,763 on account of banjar, and deducting this the demand on cultivation 
is nearly 30 per cent, above the cash rent estimate, 24 per cent, below the kind 
rent estimate, 14 per cent, above the estimate given by applying Colonel Nfsbet’s 
rates to the present cultivation. If Colonel Nisbet’s chahi rate be applied to the 
existing nahri as well as chahi area the estimate is raised to Rs. 2,80,000 (see 
para. 11, Government orders) and the new assessment is only 4 per cent, above 
this estimate, which the Lieutenant-Governor considered the most reliable basis 
for re-assessment. 

158. I believe the assessment especially in the Bar and Adjoining Bar 
Standard of the new circles to be a lenient one, but having regard to the enor- 
aseessment. mous increase taken (125 and 80 per cent.) to the fact 

that agriculture is in a transition stage, that the term is limited to 10 years, and 
that even within that term new land broken up with canal irrigation will have 
to pay the dry rate of the circle, I think the leniency was not only expedient 
but necessary. None of the demand is deferred except a sum of Rs. 1,101 on 
account of protective well leases. Some of these will not have expired by the 
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term of settlement, but they can be allowed for at the next re-assessment. The 
total amount of the nnhTi-'pn,Tta i for which the Canal Department has to receive 
an indirect credit, is Rs. 20,272, 

The village assessments were given out in February 5894 to take effect 
from the ensiling rabi, and the internal distribution oyer holdings was completed 
by June. The immediate increase in khdlsa revenue is Rs. 1,05,310. 

Only 19 objections or applications for review of assessment were lodged. 
All of these were rejected but in one caso (Kanlo Tarar) I reviewed the assess¬ 
ment of my own motion and reduced it by Rs. 100. Only one appeal was 
lodged and that was unsuccessful. Looking to the great increase taken, how¬ 
ever warranted, and to the fact that in several individual estates it was neces¬ 
sary to treble and even quadruple the old demand, this result is satisfactory 
and shows that the assessment and distribution had the confidence of the people. 

Result of re-asseasmeut 159. The statistics of all three tahsfls may now be 

for tho whole district. conveniently brought together to exhibit the results of 
re-assessment for the whole district — 



From the above figures it will be seen that the final assessment, including 
Rs. 1,745 for progressive assessment in tahsil Ejjfcijrunwiila, and Rs. 4,147 for pro¬ 
tective well leases in all three tahsils, gives an enhancement of Rs. 2,37,315 on 
the demand of tho year prior to re-assessment, and of Rs. 2,84,897 or 48 per cent, 
oil the demand of the first year of the expiring settlement Rs. 5,98,329. The 
new assessment is 4 per cent, above the cash rent half assets, 17 per cent, below 
the produce rent half assets. It amounts to about 68 per cent, of the one-sixfch 
gross produce estimate, which is far too high a standard in this district where 
the owner’s not share is only IS‘25 per cent., or between one-seventh and one- 
eighth, while it is 9 per cent, below the estimate obtained by applying to tho 
present areas the rates of last settlement and adding 27 per cent, for increase 
in prices of produce. As the original estimate of the enhancement expected 
was only Rs. 80,000, the results of the settlement from a revenue point of 
view have been decidedly satisfactory. The immediate increase in Khdlsa 


revenuo is Rs. 1,87,804, namely— 



Rs. 

Gujrauwiii.'i 

. ... 

•ft ... 

40,410 

WazirnliiV! 


... ... .< 

42,078 

Hafizabad 

. 

. 

1,05,816 



Total 

1,87,804 


160. There were no deferred assessments in Wazirabad or Hafizabad; in 


Protective well leases. 


Gujranwala they wore confined to the Adjoining Bar, and 
will take effect from KhariE 1897. Tho concession amount¬ 


ing to Rs. 4,147 made in favour of new or repaired wells, though it does not 
involve much sacrifice of revenue, is much appreciated by tho people, and has 
induced them to carry out improvements on tho eve of settlement, with the con¬ 
fidence that such improvements would be allowed for in assessing. Thus in the 
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estate of Wazirabad no less than 25 new wells had been sunk in saildba, land in 
the four or five years prior to settlement, all of which received certificates de¬ 
ferring the imposition of irrigated rates amounting to Rs. 291 till the expiry of 
the period of protection. 

161. At last settlement two revenue instalments wore fixed for the kharif 
Shares of revenue to bo and two for the rabi, payable on the following dates : — 

paid in each harvest. 

Kharif ... ... 15th December ... ... 15fch February 

Kabi . 15th June ... . 15th July 

and it was left to each village to decide whethor it should pay equally in each 
harvest as in the proportion of two-fifths in the kharif, three-fifths in the rabi. 
The two rabi instalments have now been amalgamated, and the date of pay¬ 
ment is— 

Gujranwala ... ... .. ... ... ... 25th June. 

Wazirabad ... ... ... ... ... ... latJuly, 

Hafizabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 1st July. 

Tor the kharif two instalments have been retained as before, as the cane and cotton 
with which the land revenue is generally paid are not ready for market till Janu¬ 
ary or February. 

The most populardivision was either equal instalments or two-fifths in 
the kharif, three-fifths in the rabi. If regard be had to the relative importance of 
the crops, a more suitable division would be kharif rabi f, especially in the 
River circles, but the people were averso to any change, and in a matter of this 
kind they are the best judges of their own interest. 

162. During measurements, owners, occupancy and protected (pundhi) 
Details of assessment, tenants, and mortgagees were given copies of the khntauni 

&c., furnished toowums. entries of the holdings in which they were interested, free 
of charge. When the assessments were announced and the distribution completed 
they received a parcha book showing the fields in each holding with area details 
according to the new record of rights, and the demand on account of revenue 
and cesses. Space has been left for entry of payments made hereafter. One anna 
was charged for each parcha book, and this was credited to tho patwari fond, 
while the patwari was allowed to realise one anna for each superior and one 
pico for every subordinate hhatauni holding. 

168. The absence of form and continuity in the record of the annual 
Arrangements for the bdchh is a serious drawback to the completion of the 
record o&ths.Su.r&.iMh. annual record. The patwaris prepare it in no regular form, 
and retain no authentic copy of it. This leads to confusion and fraud" and opens 
the door to chicanery in civil and revenuo cases in which the payment of revenue 
is directly in issue, or is alleged in evidence of possession. 

To put things on a sound basis a bdchh register lias now been prepared 
in duplicate of a size sufficient to contain the bdchh, entries of each harvest for 
the next ten years. Beginning from the harvest- in which the new assessments 
were announced, tho patwari prepares the bdchh • in duplicate at each harvest, 
makes over one copy to the lambardar and rctaios the other, which is signed or 
sealed by the lambardar as a continuous record. The value of the, register if 
properly maintained, as a check on fraud or over-realisation by the patwaris or 
lambardar, and as evidence of revenue liability will bo very great. 

164, One result of the settlement has been to secure uniformity in the 
cesses. Under the old system the patwaris and zaildars 
068868,0 am new. were remunerated by a varying percentage on tho land 

revenue of their circles or zails, and even after tho patwari cess was funded and 
the patwaris graded, tho patwaris’ cess continued to vary from circle to circle. 

Those variations led to considerable difference in incidence of the cess 
demand in even adjoining villages, as the following figures showing the old rate 
of cesses in each tahsil bring out:— 
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Local rate 
Lambardari ♦ 
Ala lambardari ... 
Zaildari ... 
Patwari ... ,, f 

Kamiiigos’ fees 


Gujramrala. 


Wazirabad. 


Hafizabad. 

Ks. 

a. 

p. K*. a. p. 

Ks. 

a. 

p. Ks. 

n. p. Ks. 

a. 

p. Hi. a. p. 

10 

G 

8 

10 

0 

8 

10 

6 

8 


0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

8 

“N 

c 

o 

1 

4 

Oto 2 

0 0 ! 0 

8 

o 

o 

O 

o 

i 3 

0 

0 to !) 0 0 

8 

0 

0 to 5 

8 0. 3 

8 

0 to 8 0 0 

O 

4 

0 




0 

4 

0 

20 

o 

S to 27 JO 8 

i 

1 

j 20 

j 

10 

8 to 23 

14 8 20 10 

8 to 2(3 10 8 


The local rato Rs. 10*6-8 per cent. which was fixed by notification in 1889 
and the lambardari 5 per cent, remain as beforo. The ala lambardari cess will, 
under tho orders of Government in future be realised only in estates in which 
an ala lambordar is appointed, i.e., in which there are three or more lambardars,. 
and in all other estates it will cease to be levied when the office is abolished 
on the death of the present incumbent. 

The zaildari cess has been abolished and the zaildars will in future be 
remunerated by a uniform deduction of 1 per cent, from the land revenue of 
the zail. Tho kaniingos’ fees hitherto levied in tlio Gujrauwala and Hiifiz- 
abad tahsils to provide for the extra kanungo establishment has also been 
abolished, -while instead of the old patwar cess varying from 3 to 9 per cent, 
on tho land revenue, a uniform cess of Rs. 5*3-4 per cent, or 10 pies per rupoo 
has now been sanctioned by Government in connection with the reorganisation 
of the patwari establishment. 

Tho rate of cesses as now modified is therefore as follows 


Local rate ... 
Lambardftri... 
Ala Lambardari 
Patwari 


lbs. a. *p. Rs. a. p. 
10 6 8 
5 0 0 

Nil to 1 0 0 
5 3 4 

20 10 0 to 21 10 0 


so that not only has uniformity been secured but the rate has been substantially 
reduced. 

165. In GujraDwala and Wazirabad tlio settlement has been sanctioned 
provisionally by the Local Government for a term of 20 
l8iU ‘ ' s J ' ie ” years from Kharif 1892 and wall expire with Rabi 1912; 
in Hafizabad, for reasons already given, the terra of assessment will run for ten 
years from Rabi 1894. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DISTRIBUTION 01? THE ASSESSMENT. 


Method of workiug. 


106, In announcing the assessment I generally informed the share* 
holders of the former method of distribution, and enquired 
from them whether they would adhere to it unaltered or 
with certain modifications, or would substitute a new form of distribution. 
This directed their attention to tho question, and by the timo bdelth proceed¬ 
ings were formally undertaken, generally a month ov more after the assessment 
was given out, they wore able to discuss the question among themselves and 
generally come to an understanding, while patties who considered them¬ 
selves aggrieved by the former method or by that now suggested, put in peti¬ 
tions or were ready with their objections. 


In Gujrtinwala, Wasirabad and a large part of Hrtfizalvad, cultivation is 
almost entirely dependent on wells, enoh well is regarded as a separate estate, 
the well or a share in it is the measure of property, and in accordance with 
the ideas of the people, the woll was taken as the basis of the distribution of 
assessment. 


VroUummrv om\umcf. 


1C7. For this purpose, on the completion of measurements lists were 
drawn up, showiug iu a comparative form, fo<‘ the last and 
preseut settlements, for the whole estate, and for each taraf 
or patti (where such subdivision existed) the former and present area attached 
to each well with soil details chahi, hdrdni, &c., the class in which it was placed 
at last settlement, the rate applied to its area, total assessment imposed with 
details of <tbidnu and dry assessment (in oases where a separate lump sum was 
imposed as an db'utm or well advantage-rat.-* in addition to the dry rate). 
After all the wolls, as at last- settlement, and as now existing, had been shown 
in the abovo detail, .the unattached unirrigated cultivation, and the shdmildt 
cultivation were entered. Tho sum of these gives the total assessable cultivation 
for each taraf and patti , and for the whole estate, and shows at a glance in 
what sub-divisions there lias been the greatest development in cultivation or 
wells. 


168. Where the former distribution was by shares, customary or 
ancestral, the shareholders were informed, from the above 
Distnbwuou >y Marc*, statement, to what extent, if any, possession was now 

found to vary from such shares, and enquiry was made from them, whetlier 
they elected to retain the old distribution by shares, or preferred to set it 
aside in favour of a distribution by {Kissessiou. In nearly all eases where there 
was any considerable variation between shares and present cultivation and 
irrigating power, they decided to distribute by possession. Whore they adher¬ 
ed to shares and disregarded such variation, their reasons for doing so, which 
were generally to the effect, that the deficiency of area was compensated for 
by the deficient taraf or patti having superior soil, were put on record iu the 
file, and the distribution carried out accordingly. 


169. In the vast majority of cases the rule of distribution was posses- 
Diatribatiou t> posies- sion. This liowover does not imply that an all-round rato 
■ton. on all cultivation was often accepted. Though so common 

mother districts the all-round rate system found favour iu only 111 estates, 
trig,, Guirtfowdla 48, Wazfrabad 29 and flufizabad 34. The popular system 
was a distribution by differential rates; sometimes differential (Vridna and dry 
rates, sometimes differential cluthi rates on well areas, classified according to 
the condition of the well building, nurnlier of yokes, depth of water, nature 
of soil and produce, as evidenced by crop returns and rents. In fact among 
the people each well is regarded as a separate estate and wo endeavoured 
therefore to help them to fix the woll assessments with reference to the 
s ame considerations as we had fixed the village assessments. 
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170. The classification of last settlement was a rough guide to start 
Classification of weiis with, and the rents (which on well lands in this district are 

and well areas. generally pure cash, or a fixed sum in casli and fixed amount 

of grain) and crop statistics, as ascertained from the girddu-ari and jamabandi, 
generally showed how that classification needed amendment,and what changes had 
to be made for old wells collapsed or new wells sunk. An amended classifica¬ 
tion based on the general assent of the shar eholders, and checked with reference 
to the above consideration was usually adopted. As a rule estates with six or 
more wells adopted two or more classes, while in large estates with 60 or 70 wells 
as many as eight or ten classes were fixed. The relative distribution rates for 
the different classes varied indefinitely according to the circumstances of each 
estate, i.e., the disparity in rents, produce, &e., of the different groups. Thus in 
Ramnagar with 81 wells grouped into 12 classes, the rates of distribution varied 
from Rs. 9-9 per acre on first class wells to Re. 1-1 per acre on wells in the lowest 
class. 

171. In the Gujranwala and Hafizabad tahsils the shareholders 
Different methods of generally maintained the method introduced at last settlo- 

claesification in different i. ■ . 

tracts. L tz - • — 

(1) A lump dbidna per well, fluctuating according to its irrigating 

capacity, area attached, &c\, to be paid according to shares in 
the water. This lump dbidna varied for single-wheeled w r ells 
from Rs. 6 or Rs. 8 in the Bar, where water is at a great depth and 
the difference between the dry and wet rates is not very great, 
to Rs. 18 or Rs. 20 in the Oharkhari. where water is most acces¬ 
sible, the wells arc worked to the best advantage and the differ¬ 
ence between the returns from irrigated and unirrigated land 
greatest. As a rule however the well abidna did not fully re¬ 
present the difference between the assessment dry and wet rates, 
as applied to the well area. It was generally somewhat lotvor. 
Apart from its irrigation, the land attached to wells was 
regarded, even in its dry aspect, as being superior to the ordinary 
unattached bdrdni land, and the latter was generally assessed 
at a lower rate in the bdchh. 

(2) Differential dry rales on the well areas grouped according to the 

relative fertility of the soil, standard of rents, &c,, and dis¬ 
tributed according to possession. 

This system is most suitable where shares in the well water and well 
areas do not agree as often happens where old wells have fallen in and all the 
owners have not joined in the cost of replacing them. It is also useful in cases 
where wells have larger recorded chdhi areas than they can irrigate in a year. 
If only rates on land were applied to such cases and dbidna discarded, a well 
with a recorded chdhi area larger than it could advantage might be oppressively 
assessed, while a 'well with a small area much of which owing to irrigating 
facilities might be dofasii would get off light. 

In Wazirabad on the other hand, where irrigation is very fully developed, 
shares in well area and well water generally agree, and the well areas are not 
usually too large to be irrigated in the course of a year, fluctuating dbidna was 
generally merged in the dry rate so there was only one differential rate applied 
to the well areas as above. 

As a rule these rates were applied to the whole area attached to the well 
whether recorded as chdhi or not, 1' it in some cases where the well area was largely 
in excess of the chdhi area, such excess was assessed at a lower rate generally the 
same as that applied to the unattached bdrdni cultivation. In the Hafizabad tahsfl 
in villages where the spread of canal irrigation had driven the wells wholly or 
largely out of work, a very small lump abidna was generally placed on the wells. 
Setting this aside in many of the Bar villages one rate was applied to the chdhi 
and nahn land in the hachh , another rate to bdrdni, the ratio between the wet and 
dry rates being most frequently 3 to 2, as in the revenue rates. In villages where 
well irrigation continued to hold its own, a substantial lump dbidna ranging 

-u S ’ ^ ^ s ‘ F r even case of double wells was imposed, 

and the rest was distributed by differential rates, either on well areas, or by soil 
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rates. In the latter event the rate on nahri was generally intermediate between 
the thdhi and bdrani rate ; in fact the general tendency was to assess the nahri 
land rather low. 

172. A very important question was to fix the liability for the assessment 
Distribution of ftsscss- of the cultivated common land (shimildt) of the estate, or 

ment over common land. 0 f itg subdivisions. The areas of such land (1) cultivated 
by individual shareholders in person or through tenants paying rent to them, 
(2) through tenants holding from the proprietary body, was carefully recorded 
in the bdehh file, and the owners were called upon to decide who was to be 
responsible for the revenue. In nearly every case where the area of such 
cultivation was considerable or owners numerous, the decision was that liability 
for the revenue should follow possession till partition, so that in (1) above the 
shareholders cultivating in person or through a tenant, and in (2) the entire 
community would be responsible. In some cases where the area was small or 
the owners few, and holding by fixed shares, such cultivation was excluded from 
the bdehh (khdrij bdehh) or made revenue free in favour of village servants or 
village institutions, or if assessed the assessment was incorporated with that of 
the proprietary holdings, and paid according to shares or revenue liability ( hash 
ra8ad Ichewat). The procedure proscribed above gave general satisfaction. 

The old system under which the assessment of shdmildt land was 
almost as a matter of course entered as payable rateably (haub rasad khawat) 
by all shareholders irrespective of possession, was based on tbo fiction that tho 
income from the common land cultivated by the individuals went into the 
common village fund and was distributed rateably among the shareholders, and 
led to interminable disputes. Very often a strong man or a faction in the village 
got possession of an area of common land out of all proportion to his or its 
shares, and continued to enjoy tho profits from such land, while the whole 
community had to pay the revenue. This also led to over-partition—parti- 
tion being the only remedy tho non-cultivating owners had in such circum¬ 
stances. 

173. The cases that gave most trouble were those of estates where the 
AHgessment by lump proprietary body was very large aud owners were of mis- 

snms on weiia. cellaneous tribes or castes, with no traditions of joint 

responsibility nor bond of common interest, as in towns like Gujranwala, Wazira- 
bad and Eminabad. In such cases, it was found impossible to get them to unite 
for any common action, each man endeavouring to better himself at the oxponse 
of his neighbour, and in the end I had to assess a lump sum on each well or 
parcel of land. This was done mainly with reference to the competitive cash 
rent realised from the tenants, and the result was that hardly a single objection 
was raised. This procedure was also resorted to even in small villages' when 
other methods of distribution failed or produced unequal results. It involves 
much work, bub has the merit of being more simple and direct as well as more 
equitable than any other. 

The total number of estates in which this system was adopted is 38, viz - 

Gujranwala ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 20 

"Wazirabad ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

n&fizabad ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 

174. Finally in villages whore a progressive assessment is to come into 
Distribution of progrea- force after five years, the shareholders at my instance 

aive assessments. generally agreed to make a new distribution on the lines 

now fixed when the enhancement takes effect, and this will take into account 
all intermediate changes in cultivation, wells, &o. The distribution of former 
settlements was generally very faulty in this respect. No provision was made 
as to the manner in which the progressive enhancements were to be distributed, 
and the result in nearly every case was that it was Bpread over the cultivation 
existing at settlement, while new land broken up in the interval escaped alto¬ 
gether ; though it was to catch such new cultivation that the progressive assess¬ 
ment was generally imposed. 
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175. As regards canal-irrigated lands elasticity of assessment has been 
■r, » . , , , .. secured by the order of Government providing that land 

tribution. broken up with canal water in the Ilafizabad talisil may bo 

• - l \ r V b ' ari3s canal, assessed during the term of settlement at the dry rate of 
the circlo. 


As regards "wells it was suggested by tlio Commissioner in reviewing the 
(2) As regards well Gujianwala Report that “ some proposals should be made 
irrigation. to meet the eases of wells becoming permanently unwork¬ 

able.” The Financial Commissioner remarked that “ there was no doubt a 
good deal to be said In favour of the principle, but that unless this view "was 
accepted as generally applicable to the whole Province the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner sees no reason for treating this particular tahsil exceptionally.” Tho 
orders of Government on this point were— 

“ When wells become permanently unworkable a new bdchh is sometimes tho 
proper remedy when there is new cultivation to which the revenue assessed on unwork¬ 
able wells cam be transferred, but takdvi should also be freely given for repairs of wells 
becoming temporarily unworkable, and temporary remissions of revenue can be rocom- 
niended when wells fall in till they can be repaired or replaced.” 

The question has therefore two aspects which should be carefully distin¬ 
guished to avoid confusion— 


(1) Cases in which the resources of the estato generally have so 

deteriorated temporarily or permanently, e.g. t by tho falling in 
of wells, or the failure of their water-supply that a revision of 
assessment for the whole estate is necessary as contemplated in 
section 59 (1) (b) of tho Land Revenue Act, and para. 33 of 
Revenue Circular No. 30. 

(2) Cases in which revision of tho assessment of tho estate is un¬ 

necessary, but owing to alteration in the circumstances of 
individual holdings brought about by the collapse of old or the 
sinking of new wells, tho demand has become unequal and 
requires to be re-adjusted by a redistribution of assessment as 
provided for in section 66 (2) of Land Revenue Act and paras. 
36-38 of Revenue Circular. No. 30. 

Case3 of the first class will be very rare in this district. In Gujranwala 
( 1 ) Case requiring rc, and Wazirabad agriculture is on a secure and firm basis 
vision of assessment of the and fully protected by wells. No doubt old wells collapse 
ustales - here and there, but the owners at once set about restoring 

or replacing them, and as they can or should readily obtain State loans for the 
purpose no serious hardship is suffered requiring a revision of assessment and 
the temporary inconvenience or loss to individuals is not a sufficient justification 
for the worry and trouble of a new distribution. 


In the more sterile parts of Hafiaabad, e.g., the Bangar circle, it is how¬ 
ever sometimes the case that not only are wells that fall in not renewed, but wells 
which are standing and workable are often abandoned for years owing to bad 
harvests or for want of tenants or cattle. Some specific rules to meet these 
cases would have been required wore it not that the rapid extension of canal 
irrigation in this tahsil has already mitigated, and will in future continue to 
mitigate the difficulty: wells will no doubt be abandoned, but the reason will be 
that tho owners find it more profitable to take canal water. 


Cases of the second kind requiring a redistribution of the existing 
(2) Cases requiring assessment may be more frequent. At present the trad?- 
redistribution of tho assess- tional tendency both ot the revenue payers and the revenue 
“ 6Ut - officials is to regard the distribution made at settlement 

as something fixed and rigid, only to be revised at the next settlement. 
Consequently applications for redistribution, oven when the circumstances 
justify and require it are rarely made, and when made are discouraged. 


* Tara. 8 of Bevenue Secretary’s letter No. 208, dated 11th Ducombor 1891. 
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Undoubtedly there ig a danger that if such applications are too freely received 
attempts may be raado by the stronger and more knowing shareholders, especially 
purchasers and mortgagees of the capitalist class, whoso efforts to secure 
favourable terms at the expense of the other shareholders have not succeeded 
in the present distribution, to set aside this distribution, and by alleging a 
deterioration of resources which may be purely fictitious or of a temporary 
nature to substitute a system under which they would escape lightly. 


The fact that the distribution ■ made under section 50 (2) of tlio Land 
Revenue Act would not be supervised by a spocial establishment as at set¬ 
tlement would increase the risk of “ fraud, trickery or gross error” and 
practically the matter would rest largely with tho patwari. I therefore am 
of opinion that the present redistribution should not bo interfered with in any 
estate, even on the application of shareholders until a detailed jamabandi is 
prepared after quadrennial attestation and unless a comparison of that with 
the settlement jamabandi shows that considerable variation in the condition 
of individual holdings or wells has taken place in the interval. The object of 
any re-adjustment then made should, I think, be to remit the dbidna demand or 
the difference between tho wet and dry assessment on wells which have gone 
permanently out of working or fallen in, and transfer the amount to new wells 
sunk or new land broken up after settlement. Where there are no new wells 
or new cultivation no redistribution should be made, bat in case the resources 
of the estate were so seriously crippled as to make the assessment excessive, 
action should bo taken as indicated in tho preceding paragraph to reduce the 
assessment. 


Final result. 


176. The following table shows the final result of 
the distribution proceedings in each tahstl— 
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The figures bring out prominently the extent to which tho distribution 
ia based on the classification of well areas. 


1 77. Tho extent to which formal objections were preferred before mo 
Objection to and appeals to the method of distribution proposed by the Tahsildar 
from tho distribution. j n accordance with the statements of the shareholders, 

the rosult of such objections and of appeals from my orders disposing of them 
is shown in the annexed statement— 


i 

Tahsil. 

No. of estates. 

No, of estates in which 
objections were for¬ 
mally preferred. 

I 

CJ 

Q) 

la 

o 

**-' 

o 

o 

V A 

i 

No. of objections ac¬ 
cepted by Settlement ! 
Officer. 

r d 

0> 

O 

01 
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m cl to 
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t 5> 

C? 
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Gujrtuiwala ... 

455 

77 

131 

31 

100 

9 

mmm 

8 

Wazirabad ... 

2GU 

39 

93 

20 

73 

5 


4 

Hiifizabad ... ,,, 

512 

42 

63 

10 

37 




Total District 

1,233 

158 

277 

67 

210 

14 

2 

12 


Note.—N o appeals liave boon lodged in Hifizabad, 
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Every facility was given to the parties to put forward their objections not 
only before tlie rule of bdchh was fixed but also after the results were 
worked out and communicated to them. In all cases of dispute, e.g., to the 
class in which a well was to be assessed, amount to be imposed as abiana, the 
relative distribution rates of the different classes, the Tahsildar or Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent after visiting the land reported fully on the points raised, went into the 
statistics of rents and crops and endeavoured to bring the parties to an agree¬ 
ment. The files in all cases came before me complete, and by reference to my 
inspection notes of the village supplemented by the statistics in the bdchh file 
and the Tahsildar’s report, I was in a position to decide whether the objections 
raised were frivolous or well grounded, and whether the system of bdchh pro¬ 
posed was generally sound. Where it seemed that the owners had not adopted 
a good and clear method of distribution, e.g :— 

(a) Owners wish to distribute by shares, but there is considerable 
variation between shares and possession. 

0) Owners propose equal or nearly equal abiana on all the wells, 
though some, e.g., in mdfi lands have small areas, others may 
be double-wheeled with large areas. 

(c) Owners propose to distribute the whole assessment, or the whole 

dry assessment after deducting abiana , by an all-round rate 
on all the cultivation, though there may be considerable differ¬ 
ence in the productive power of and profits from the soil. 

( d) Owners propose to assess wells held by occupancy tenants in the 

highest classes, though such tenants may be also paying a heavy 
mdlilcana. 

(e) The wells owned by an influential man, zaildar, lambardar or 

money-lender are classed below their merits. 

In all such cases I freely returned the file with suggestions to the owners 
as to what amendments were necessary, and it was generally found that they 
accepted such suggestions or were able to justify their original proposals. 

178. The question of distribution has been discussed at great length 
importance of the in the above paragraphs, because, though often considered a 
lichh ■ subordinate and routine part of the work, the easy working 

of the assessment and its goodness or badness in the eyes of the people depends 
mainly on a careful bdchh , However accurate the record, however equable and 
just the village assessments, their value will be impaired and the time and 
trouble speut on them largely wasted unless they form the foundation for a dis¬ 
criminating and well adjusted distribution. 

Tlie question is one of peculiar importance in this district, as the great 
diversity of soil, produce and rents found even within small villages in Gujran- 
wala and VYazirabad, render a distribution by wells essential in the great 
majority of cases, and the classification of wells and working out of the rates 
to be applied to them is a delicate and lengthy process which requires more 
patient labour and careful enquiry than any other branch of settlement work. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


REVENUE ASSIGNMENTS. 


179. This district being the home of Ranjit Singh, was from the begin- 
Origiu of revenue .assign- most closely associated with the MahariijaV fortunes, 

meats nail their extent and with the rise and fall of the Sikh power. Many of the 
under the Sikhs. most famous Sikh chiefs, statesmen and courtiers—Misr 

Diwan Cliand, Ilari Singh Nalwa, Sham Singh of Bnt-ala, Hukm Singh, Ghimni, 
Sardul Singh and Budh Singh, Man, Diwans Jowala Sahai and Kartn Cliand of 
Eminabad and General Miyan Singh were drawn from this distret, and received 
large jdgir grants here on condition of military service which in most cases are 
still held in whole or part by their descendants. 


Again the close family connection of the Maharaja and his immediate 
descendants with this district led to the grant of numberless petty mafia in 
favour of individuals or institutions by the ruler of the day or his local 
representative. This fact is well brought out in page 13 of Captain Nisbet’s 
report— 


“ The area held rent free is large, and the holdings very numerous, but this is 
accounted for by the proximity of the district to the old Sikh capital and (the fact) that 
the soldiers and servants of the Sikh rulers were largely recruited from this district and 
obtained for themselves and relatives numerous grants of land near their own homes ; and 
again as Gnjranwala itself was the residence of Ibinjit Singh and his father who were par¬ 
ticularly liberal in their grants of a religious or charitable nature, and knowing the country 
round it was easy for the donors to select the site of the grant when bestowed in the 
neighbourhood and again the grantees themselves with an eye to opportunities for seeking 
future favours were glad to settle down within, easy reach of their patrons.” 

Probably prior to annexation over half the district was held by jagirdars 
or raafklars, whose status was far stronger than what it is now, as it carried 
with it not only legal jurisdiction in the area assigned but also the right to 
arrange for the cultivation and deal with the land practically as proprietor. 

180, The participation of many of the leading Sardars in the second Sikh 
History of assignments war led to the resumption of some of the largest grants 
after annexation. m annexation, and with the example before it of the con¬ 

fusion and anarchy caused in the Ois-Sutlej territory by maintaining indis¬ 
criminately the semi-independent status of the jagirdars, the Government wisely 
did away with their local jurisdiction and treated them in theory at least as 
mere assignees of land revenue whose rights were limited to the State demand, 
though the custom of realising in kind from the landowners was, where it 
existed, not interfered with. In order to define those rights a special enquiry 
was made by selected officers under the orders of the Board as to the history 
of each grauf, the title under which it was held and the conditions of military 
service, &o., to which it was subject. As the obligation to military service was 
dispensed with on the introduction of our rule, grants for this purpose were 
generally resumed under the orders of the Supreme Government, while per- 
•"scrnal or family grants if based on a valid title and evidenced b} r possession 
were as a rule upheld in full for the life of the existing occupants and in part 
to their posterity for one or more generations. 


Petty grants ( mdfis ) to individuals or institutions were investigated and 
dealt with on similar lines by the Settlement Officer, long enjoyment being 
regarded as sufficient evidence of title where no deed of grant was forthcoming. 

181. All these petty grants were re-iuvestigated at last settlement and 
Treatment of petty grants maintained or resumed as the terms of the grant and the 
at last settlement. circumstances of each case warranted. 


At the same time under the general orders of the Supreme Government 
the system under which the jagirdars realised in kind was abolished in 40 jdgir 
estates, in which the owners preferred to pay the fixed cash assessment. A list 
of these estates is given at page 17 of Captain Nisbet’s report, and as the orders 
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are important at the first authoritative definition of the position of assignees 
they are quoted in extetiso. The Financial Commissioner replying to a reference 
from the Settlement Commissioner in his letter No. 745, dated 14th February 
1867, states : — 

“ That in a recent communication from the Supreme Government His Excellency, 
the Viceroy lias distinctly laid down that any permission to jtigirdars to make their collection 
in kind should be strictly conditional on the bond fide consent of tho zamindars of the 
jdgir estates, and that any loss of income consequent on the revision of assessment must 
be borne without compensation by the jagirdars, just as it is constantly borne by the 
State. ” 


In the present settlement all revenue assignments, jdgir as well as mails, 
have been enquired into in the settlement office. 

182. Before explaining the methods and results of this enquiry, it is 
Amount of assigned reve- convenient to show the extent of land revenue assigned 

nue at different settlements , -%•& , • j D 

find leadiDg jagirdars, ulll6I6nt pGI'lOCiS* 


Settlement. 

Total as- 
scssmeufc. 

! 

| Klialsa. 

! 

Mafi, | 

Jagu-. 

Toth! as¬ 
signed. 

Per cent, of 
total as¬ 
sessment. 


Ha. 

| Rs. 

Its 

He. 

Rs. 


Summary 

0 ,t>0,5*0 

5.48,804 

1,20,740 


18 

Regular ... . 

5,43,302 

J 4,4S,S78 

04,484 


18 

Revised . 

5,80,878 

; 4,43,751 

32,828 

1,13,293 

1,46,121 

25 

Year before settlement 1888-89 . 

6,48,294 

5,18,389 

... 

... 

1,20,905 

20 

By new assessment— 







Gujranwala, ... ... ... 1 

3,28,612 

| 2,20,1.02 

... 

... 

1,08,510 

33 

Wazirabad ... ... ... > 

2,32,038 

; 2,15,971 



16,607 

7 

Hafizabad ... 1 

i 

3,21,970 

2,73,210 

1 

... 

48,757 

15 

Total District 

i 

l 8,83.226 

1 

7,00,292 

j 

... j 

! ! 1,73,934 

i 

10 5 


The great increase at last settlement in the amount of assigned land 
revenue was due to the transfer of th oje'tjir of Raja Teja Singh from Batala in 
Gurdaspur to the neighbourhood.of Sheiklmpura in this district in 1861. His 
adopted son Raja Harbans Singh is by far the largest jagmlar in the district, 
holding 160 of tho best estates around Sheikhupura in the Gujranwala and 
new Khan gab Dogran tahsils. The value of his jdgir which is held in perpetuity 
has been raised by reassessment from 11s. 55,203 to Rs. 79,012, viz .:— 


Former jagir Present jagir 

assess m cut. asse ssme n t. 


11s. Rs. 

Gfujranwfilu ... ... ... 39,320 51,607 

Hafizabad now Khangah Dogriln 15,948 27,405 

Among the other large jagirdars are— 

1). Sardar Bahadur Narindar Singh, Honorary Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, younger son of Raja Teja Singh, has a separate jdgir 
of Rs. 5,006 which was originally allotted to him as a subordi¬ 
nate grant from the jdgir of Raja Harbans Singh, but is now 
held by him independently and in perpetuity, with reversion, 
however, to the elder branch in default of heirs ; 

(2). The heirs of Sardar Jhanda Singh of Butala who hold in joint 
or separate grants Rs. 5, 486, partly for life, partly in perpetuity; 

(8). Lala Ram Das, the son of Rai Mul Singh, who holds a grant of 
Rs. 7,930 under the old and Rs. 10,972 under the new assess¬ 
ment. Part of this which was given to his father by Raja Teja 
Singh has since been confirmed by Government, to the 
descendants of Rai Mul Singh in perpetuity with reversion to 
the heirs of Raja Teja Singh in case of failure of heirs. The 
rest is a grant in perpetuity from Government, subject to one- 
fourth nazardna ; 
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(4) . Sardar Iclira Singh, tlie grandson of the famous Hari Singh 

Nalwa, has a jdgir of Rs. 2,133, partly for life, partly in per¬ 
petuity in the vicinity of Gujranwala where he ow T ns some 
property and is zaildar; 

(5) Diwa'ns Lachliman Das and Amar Nath of Eminabad, the son and 

grandson of Diwan Jowila Sahai of Kashmir, hold a perpetual 
jdijir of Rs. 2,396, and Diwan Sant Ram, another member of the 
same family, holds a life grant of Rs. 1,354; 

(6) . The sons of Ajit Singh of Atari enjoy a perpetual grant amount¬ 

ing to Rs 1,301 ; and 

(7) . The Sikh, temple at Eminabad, known as the Rohri Sahib, which 

is the site of a great religions fair, has a grant of Rs. 1,075 for 
the maintenance of the institutions. This requires to be looked 
after as owing to the quarrels between rival Mahuuts there is 
danger of the proceeds being misappropriated or wasted in 
litigation. 

183. Besides the above there is a considerable number of grants to 

^ Bedis, Parohits and Brahmans in dharmarth , dating from 

l,LuvI "" Sikh times, and many grants varying from three or four 

estates to as many acres in favour of dlmrmsdlas, thdkurdwdras, mosques, 
-Sanskrit and Arabic Schools, and other religious and charitable institu¬ 
tions. Many cases of the latter class were at the original investigation found to 
be of recent date and of more or less doubtful origin, unsupported by sanads, 
but as the grantees held possession the grant was continued for one or more 
lives, but subject to the maintenance of the institution. There is a tendency to 
regard such grants as being purely personal and subject to no obligation, and 
in the course of the enquiry 1 met with several instances in which the institution 
which was made the basis of the claim originally had been neglected or had 
disappeared, and the grantee had so far regarded the graut as personal as to 
mortgage the land with the revenue free rights. 

The question whether such life grants were liable to resumption for 
breach of the conditions during the life of the mafidar was referred to the 
Financial Commissioner who ruled (Secretary to Financial Commissioner’s 
No.-583, dated 24th January 1S91) that— 

“ When such grants were in face released for the support of air institution and the 
proceeds of the mafi are not now applied to that purpose there is no doubt that they can 
be resumed.” 

184. Accordingly all such lire grants to institutions, as well as grants 
Resumption of old and in perpetuity or for pleasure of Government, or term of 

release of new grants at ths settlement subject to conditions, in which the conditions 
present enquiry, had not been complied with were reported and resumption 

ordered by the Financial Commissioner or by Government with the following 
result:—88 assignments assessed at Rs. 754 were resumed by order of the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner and 9 assignments assessed at Rs. 489 by order of 
Government. On the other hand new grants were made or time expired grants 
continued iu favour of institutions of public utility in 21 cases, the amount of 
land revenue involved being Rs. 732-8-0. 

185. Another numerically large but financially unimportant class of 
Treatment, of village ser- grants were the mdfis to individuals or institutions for 

rice grants. village SGrvicO. 

These grants were originally made by tlie village community, generally 
from the village common, and their tenure was subject to the performance of 
village service, so that the proprietors had full control over them. This was 
fit and proper as the grantees were in most cases village menials—mirasis, 
chaukidars, parohits, artisans performing personal service, or persons in charge 
of village institutions, e. a., the fakir of the tahiya or khangah, the Imam or 
Ulma of the mosque, and the village community was the natural authority to 
decide whether the service was rendered. 

Afc the regular settlement however the mistake was made of treating 
these revenue free holdings as if they were grants from Government, instead 
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of merely excluding them from the Idchh where the zamindars so desired. Files 
were prepared in every case, and by order of the Settlement Officer the grant 
was maintained to persons in possession for life. Subsequently under tile orders 
of the Chief Commissioner the life tenure was changed into one “ for term of 
settlement subject to revision at next settlement.” 

At the revised settlement the question of the future treatment of these 
grants was taken up by Mr. Prinsep who recommended that they should be 
“maintained during the pleasure of Government conditional on village service 
and good behaviour.” 

The Financial Commissioner accepted this with the proviso that the 
grants were “ to be liable to revision on revision of settlement” and authority 
was given to Mr. Prinsep by Punjab Government letter No. 190, dated loth 
March 1805, to deal with ail such eases accordingly. 

The result of the action was that all these grants were maintained under 
the authority of Government, and the village community’s power of interference 
or disposal was practically abolished. 


Secretory, F i n a n rial 
Commiasionor’s No. li(>28, 
doted 12tli November 1888, 
to Commissioner, Lahore. 


The question again came up at the present settlement 
in all the districts settled under Mr. Prinscp’s supervision, 
and the Financial Commissioner ruled that the grants were 
to be considered as held. 


“ For the term of settlement” ns “the condition din ing' the pleasure of Government 
was not, added at last settlement for the purpose of altering the former tenure but to 
enable Government to interfere in any erase, if necessary, before the close of settlement.” 

Snell cases have therefore now been dealt with according to para. 33 00 
and (e) of Revenue Circular 8c. As a general rule all personal grants have been 
resumed with effect from the new assessment, the zammdars being given the 
option of excluding the land from assessment in the Lcichh, wliieli they have 
done only in a small proportion of the cases. 

Grants of this nature in favour of village institutions, l-Jiavgah, talciya, 
mosque, dhcmnsdlo, &c., have been maintained as before “ for the term 
of settlement subject to good conduct ami service of the institution ” if enquiry 
showed that the latter was properly maintained and tho owners desired the 
continuance of the grant. The final result of the enquiry into village service 
grants is that G86 grants covering 8hG acres assessed at Ks. 848 have been 
resumed. 


18G. Special reference must be made to the m mind dri indms of tahsil 


ZaimndAri iniius, tahsil 
Hafizabad. 


Hafizabad. 
Mr. Morris, 
Report. 


Their past history is given in page 48 of 
and page 11 of Captain Nisbct’s Settlement 


They were originally granted by Diwau Siiwan Mai. In the Bar and 
Adjoining Bur tracts of Hafizabad where the population was still nomad and 
pastoral, and cultivation where it existed was of recent origin and on a preca¬ 
rious footing, he encouraged tl.e people to found villages and settle down to 
agriculture by remitting part of the assessment, generally from one-half to one- 
fourth, as an in dm in favour of the whole proprietary body. 


Tho grants were upheld at the summary settlement and at the regular 
settlement ; Mr. Morris maintained them in 17 villages. At the revised settle¬ 
ment instructions wero solicited by Captain Nisbet, in respect of the treatment 
of these grants and the Financial Commissioner directed that—- 
** Where rim first settlement was made for lialf jc.mo., the present settlement may bo made 
at one-third junta, where it was made at one-third, the present, settlement may be made 
at one-sixth, so as gradually to got rid of these grants.” 


Effect was given to these orders by Captain Nisbet, who calculated the 
indms on the old assessment and released the amount arrived at in favour of the 


inamdars, generally the entire proprietary body, as a fixed cash deduction from 
the new assessment. 


187. The Punjab Government sanctioned this arrangement on the 
Funjnb Government No. understanding that tho “ indms should be released, for the 
70s, cut«d 12 th May 1873. term of settlement to the present occupants and their heirs, 
to be reconsidered at the next settlement in accordance with instructions as to 
their treatment that may then be issued.” 
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As the object of these grants—to oncourage cultivation in a wild and 
desolate part of the country—is now attained owing to the extension of canal 
irrigation, without the need of any such artificial stimulus, these inams, the 
Punjab Government No. present value of which is only Rs. 1,008, distributed 
o, dated2Gth January 3892. among 453 sharers, have now been resumed, with the 
sanction of Government subject to the grant of saminddr inams in deserving 
cases where hardship might result from their resumption. 

188. The most troublesome of all forms of revenue free grants and the 
.... most fruitful source of discord and litigation have been 
A>., .. u» . p| ie grants varying from 2 to 75 acres, made at last settle¬ 

ment under Mr. Prinsep’s order, generally, from the common land where 
available, and in other cases from individual holdings to the ala lambarddr or 
sarpunch, who was appointed in nearly every village irrespective of the number 
of lambardars. Where common land was allotted the original grantee was 
put in possession at the time without objection from the shareholders and 
generally proceeded to improve and bring the land under cultivation. 

As long as he or his heirs continued to hold the office and the indm 
attached no serious difficulty arose, but when on his death an outsider was 
appointed ala lambardar, and having received, ipso facto, mutation of tho indm, 
claimed possession of the land, the troubie bogan. Bo too, as land became 
more valuable, the village community began to look on the appropriation of a 
substantial block of the shdmildt by the ala lambardar with a jealous eye, and 
suits to oust him or partition the area became common. 

The history of this thorny subject is given in full in “Financial 
Commissioner’s Selections ”* and the upshot of the discussion which took 
* New Series No. ’JO. place when Mr. Prinsop’s settlements came under 

* Se .f, u°rw"ment lettor revision was that abolition of the office of ala 

>soe ( 2 ) Panjab Go?miicenfc letter lambardar was sanctioned, as vacancies occur, 
Ko. 4!V$«.tod 3rd Murcii isos. i n all villages with less than three lambardars, 

unless there are special reasons for maintaining the office, while in villages with 
three or more lambardars the office will be retained. At the same time it was 
ordered that tho mdfi holdings should now be assessed to land revenue, and 
the assessment, provided it did not exceed one per cent, on the jama of the estate, 
should go to the ala lambardar as a cash in dm in cases where the office was 
. maintained subject to reconsideration at next settlement; and where the office 
was abolished should bo utilised for the creation of zaminddri inams. These 
orders have been given effect to in the new assessment. The ala lambardar as 
such has therefore no longer any rights in the land beyond receiving the 
assessment, and where ho is still in possession, lie has been shown as the tenant 
of the village community or of the owner of the land. This will enable the 
proprietor, whether tho whole village or a single individual, to levy rent from him 
and to eject him if necessary, while it gives tho ala lambardar or his heirs the 
right to claim compensation for disturbance or improvements in case of eject¬ 
ment. In cases of, partition during settlement the area has generally been 
allotted to tho ala lambardar, if not in excess of his share, and this procedure 
might well be followed in future partitions. 

The amount available for the creation of future snfaidposlri inams by 
the resumption of ala lambarddri inams in villages with only one or two 
lambardars will appear from the following statement:—■ 



It has been proposed to utilise this amount for the creation of 86 sufaid 
poshi inams —one or moro in each zail —with a limit of Rs. 80, and averaging 
eventually Rs. 50 each. 
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189. The enquiryinto j dgirs was also carried out in the Settlement Depart- 

jdgtr*. ment and was much impeded by the incompleteness of the 

Difficulties in the invest!- old files and registers, copies of which had to be obtained 
gatl0 ”' from the Financial Commissioner’s Office or the Secretariat, 

Very few cases were met with in which the tenure as recorded was different from 
that in the sanctioning authority, but the shares in villages held partly in jdgir, 
partly by Government, and also in villages held by large bodies of Bedi or Brah¬ 
man jagirdars, were found to be very complicated and confused. The reason 
of this was that in many cases at last settlement only the total jdgir, without 
details of shares for each shareholder, was recorded, and in shared villages 
only the total amount of jdgir and khdlsa demand was shown without any 
explanation of the method or shares by which the result was arrived at. 
Hence in the former case the amounts realised by shareholders were often 
found to be at variance with their shares, and in cases of lapse or resumption, 
the calculation was incorrect, while in the latter case where the jama was 
raised progressively, there was nothing to show how the enhancement was to 
be apportioned between Government and the jagirdar. All such cases have 
now been cleared up by reference to the original files. Where there are several 
sharers in a jdgir their shares have been defined and recorded in the jamabandi; 
and where an estate is held partly in jdgir , partly khdlsa, the shares, where there 
are such, have been ascertained and put on record. 

In this connection the question arose whether jagirdar receiving a 
Bight of Jagirdars to lump sum from an estate, and to whom no definite share 
share in the enhancement. Bad. been allotted, were to participate in the enhancement 
or reduction of revenue by re-assessment. The claim was raised by the Butala 
Sardars, but the question was decided against them by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner who held that in such cases the jagirdar was only entitled to the fixed 
amount originally allotted. 

190. The investigation of the revenue free tenures was one of the most 
Geuerai result of the tedious and onerous duties in connection with the settle- 

eijqiairy. ment, as each case involved not only local enquiry but 

reference to the patwari’s tahsil and sadr registers which were often found 
conflicting, and to the files prepared at the regular and revised settlements 
as well as all subsequent files showing mutation, resumption, &c. After all 
discrepancies had been reconciled, a detailed order was written, summarising 
the history of the grant, the original authority, area and revenue with details 
of shares and shareholders, the orders passed at the regular and revised settle¬ 
ment, all changes which had since occurred, the area and revenue now released, 
with details of shares, &c., the tenure on which the grant is to be in future 
held, conditions attached, &c. 

This order, which contains a reference to the number and page of the 
English Register where the case is recorded, will, as a rule, be a sufficient basis 
for all fiature orders and will obviate the necessity of reference to the old files. 

A brief abstract of the final order has been incorporated in the settle¬ 
ment jamabandi, the patwaris’ mafi register and the tahsil and sadr registers 
and these have been carefully checked with one another to secure complete 
uniformity. 

As illustrating the advantage to Government of a thorough enquiry 
into assignments, the case of Mananwala, a large village in the Bar, now 
assessed at Rs. 7,000, may be instanced. A share in this village supposed to 
value Rs. 200 per annum was originally granted by the Sikh power. This was 
maintained by the British Government in 1852, and the share was understood to 
cover half of the estate. Accordingly the jagirdars (the grant is in perpetuity) 
have continued to hold half the estate from the beginning of our rule up to date. 

In investigating the claim at the present settlement I found that the share 
in the original deed of grant from the Sikhs was only one-fourth; the remaining 
three-fourths had been held by other branches of the family, and when their share 
was resumed for complicity in the second Sikh war, the jagirdars of one-fourth 
share stated that their own share was half, and the owners of the resumed shares 
fraudulently supported this statement, with the result that the owners of the 
unresumed share have enjoyed half instead of one-fourth up to date. The excess 
has now been resumed under the orders of Government. 
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191. When the enquiry into revenue free grants and the distribution 
of the assessments were completed, general registers were 
General register*. prepared for each tahsil in the revised form prescribed in 

Revenue Circular 37, page 333, in which all jdgira and mo'fis in each class have 
been entered in the alphabetical order of the villages in which . the grant lies. 
All details of area and jama, Ac., have been entered according to the investigation 
file and the now record of rights. 

The register is divided into five parts showing grants— 

(1) in perpetuity; 

(2) for life or lives or till term of settlement ; 

(3) for maintenance of institutions ; 

(4) ala lambardari grants (in which the indms liable to resumption 

on death of the preseut incumbents arc indicated); 

(5) sufaid poshi or zamindari imims ; 

and the column of remarks contains an abstract of tho detailed order passed at 
the investigation. One copy of this register has been supplied to each 
tahsil, another copy giving a reference to the original mafi and jagir registers 
conveying sanction to the grant has been supplied to the District Office. The 
final result of the settlement has been to reduce the number of assignments, 
jagir, mdji and indtn from 5,341 in 1888-89 to 2,208 in 1892-93, the numbor of 
shareholders from 5,690 to 3,004, while tho amount of land revenue assigned 
has been enhanced byre-assessment from Rs. 1,29,905 to Rs. 1,75,934. This 
includes milddri indms and commutation dues. 

The distribution of existing assignments excluding eailddri indms and 
commutation dues in the present yoar (1894) is shown below— 



Number of 
grouts. 


For maintenance of institutions ., 
In perpetuity free of condition 
- Do. subject to condition 

For life or livos . 

Daring pleasure of Goternmont 
For term of settlement . 


Number of 
grantees. 

Total assess¬ 
ment. 

1,265 

Rs. 

15,078 

01 

9,800 

63 

1,02,079 

572 

18,777 

1,009 

6,737 

4 

54 



Tho total number of cases relating to revenue assignments investigated 
during the settlement was 4,327, Tt::.: — 



1. Released as before after enquiry 


Settlement Colloctor., 


2. Resumed after enquiry by order of < Financial Commissioner 

V. Government . 

3. Area in excess of grout resnmod by Settlement Officer 

4. Resumed owing to death of grantees by Settlement Otticor 

5. Ala lambardari mafia resumed ... ... ... ... ... 



Total resumption .. 

2,967 

267 

New grants ... 

1 (a). 

In continuation of old... 

15 

108 


For first time ... 

4 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


2 

£ 

4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Occupancy tenants. 

Landlord and tenauts.5. Tulmjdari. 

Zaildars. 6. Rowaj-i-tim. 

Putwarfs. 7- Di-alluvion rules. 

Kuuuugo. 8. Register of Gov¬ 

ernment properties. 


192. The number of occupancy hold¬ 
ings and the area held in occupancy tenure 
are shown in the following table :— 


Tah&n. 1 

Number of hold¬ 
ings. 

Cultivated area. 

Per cent, of total 
cultivation. 

(jojranvcala ... ... . . 

3,0C9 

12,976 

4 4 

Wazfrabad ... ..« ... ... ... ... 

1 

2,388 

10,042 

6-25 

Hafizabad . 

2,458 

14,771 

, 4 5 

Total 

7,916 

37,789 

1 4-8 

1 


Such tenants as a rule pay in cash at revenue rates with a small ad¬ 
dition as mdlikdna. 

The mdlikdna in Gujranwala and Hafizabad averages only 2 annas 
per rupee, in Wazirabad ‘ty annas. Suits for enhancement have been 
few. Prior to settlement the average was from 15 to 25 per anmim, and 
even settlement operations have not so far led to any general rush to claim 
enhancement such as has been observed in other districts, and notably in the 
adjoining district of Gujrat. 

193. The result of the litigation during settle- 


Claims for enhancement. 


inent is given below :— 


Detail. 

Instituted. 

Successful. 

Rejected or re¬ 
turned. 

Suits for enhancement 

. 

... j 

120 

100 

14 

Suita for reduction 



2 

1 

1 


These figures show how slow the owners have been to take advantage 
of the provisions of the Tenancy Acts of 1868 and 1887. Nearly all the cases 
have been disposed of by the Settlement Officer, and where decrees for enhance¬ 
ment have been given the mdlikdna lias usually been raised from 2 annas to 5 
or 6 annas per rupee on unirrigated land and up to 6 to 10 annas per rupee on 
well lands. 


194. The relations between landlord and tenants in this district have 
Relations between land- hitherto been harmonious, the chief reason for which is 
lord and tenants. that owing to the large size of the holdings, and the great 

area of available land, there is not. tho same land hunger here as in more 
congested districts. Over most of ibe district the competition is among 
landlords for tenants ; a good tenant is rarely disturbed, except with the 
view of preventing a possible claim to occupancy rights, and the margin of 
profit left to occupancy tenants and tenants-at-wiil is considerable. 

The tenants have a strong security against rack-racking, in the fact 
that if rents are unduly forced up by the landlord they can throw up their 
holdings and migrate to tho new lands irrigated by tbc Chenab Canal, where 
owing to the scarcity of cultivation easy terms euu be secured for many years 
to come. 
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195. At the suggestion of the Commissioner a sot of rules has been 
a , , , laid down defining the general linos on which future claims 

fouggesterl scale for ° n » 

enhancement of occupancy IOT enhancement Ot TGIlt SilOUid. JJ6 ClGEllt With* aUU SUggGSt- 

tenants’ rents. ing pj^ c h of enhancement whicli in the absence of any 

-exceptional featut’es it seems advisable to decree. The basis of these rules are 
the two principles contained in para. 3 of Revenue Circular 17, viz .:— 


(1). That in exercising its discretion as to the extent to which the 
rent should be enhanced for reduced within the limits fixed by 
law, the Court should, among other matters take into con¬ 
sideration the circumstances of the tract within which the 
suit arises and the rate of mdlikdna previously paid. 


(2). That while the claim of the landowner to an increased rate of 
profit should be fairly satisfied, severe enhancements much ex¬ 
ceeding in their results the standard of rents commonly paid by 
other tenants with a similar right of occupancy in the neighbour¬ 
hood should be avoided. 


To give effect to these general principles the following scale of enhance¬ 
ment has been suggested as suitable to the circumstances of this district and has 
been approved of by the Commissioner’s letter No. 41, dated 6th January 1894 :— 


I,—In tho case of occupancy tenants under Section 5 (1) (a) the legal 
limit of 2 annas per rupee might be decreed at once. 

(II).—In the case of occupancy tenants under Section 5 (1) ( b ) (et) ( d ) 
for whom the legal limit is 6 annas per rupee- 

fa). If the old mdlikdna is loss than 2 annas per rupee, raise to 2—4 
annas per rupee. 

(b) . If the old mdlikdna is 2 annas per rupee or more, raise to 4—6 

annas per rupee. 

III. —In the case of occupancy tenants under Sections 6 and 8, for whom 

tho legal limit is 12 annas per rupee. 

(а) . If the old mdlikdna is less than 2 annas per rupee, raise to 4—6 

annas per rupee. 

(б) . If the old mdlikdna is from 2—4 annas per rupeo, raise to 

6—8 annas per rupee. 

(c) . If the old mdlikdna is more than 4 annas, raise to 8—12 annas per 

rupee. 

IV. —Rut in all cases regard should bo had, among other considerations 

to the former and present assessment of the holding at least till 
five years after rc-assessraent. If the revenue demand has been 
largely increased, thereby involving a largo addition to the 
amount of tho mdlikdna , this would be a reason against a con¬ 
siderable increase in the rate ; whereas if the revenue demand 
has been considerably reduced by re-assessment, that would be 
a reason for increasing the rate of mdlikdna , as otherwise the 
landlord would lose part of the amount. 

196. It would appear from Mr. Morris’s report that at the regular 
History of tenant right, settlement nearly all tenants who claimed a right of 
(i) At Regular Settle- occupancy wero froely allowed it bv the owners. He says 
“ in para. 83- 

“ Thero have been very few, if any disputes regarding cultivators with right of 
possession. The fact is that in consequence of the thinness of tho population and the 
scarcity of cultivators, the proprietors have boon too glad to give up to al 1 their cultivators 
the right of possession with the object of inducing them to remain on the estate. Wo find 
moreover that not only have the majority of tho cultivators been ontered as hereditary, 
but that many also hold their land at the same rates as proprietors, mdlikdna is the ex¬ 
ception not the rule, and it rarely if ever exceeds per cent, or ono anna in the rupee.” 

Accordingly we find from Appendix IX to his report that of the 35 per 
cent, of the cultivation in the hands of tenants 17 por cent, or about 75,000 
acres was held by hereditary tenants and 18 per cent, by tenants-at-will. 
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The action taken as regards landlord and tenant in Mr. Prinsep’s settle- 

(2) At the revised ments, the controversy which' raged over it and the subse- 

•isttiement. quent proceedings taken under the Tenancy Act of 1868 

to review his proceedings, are matter of history and are described in full in 
No. 40 of “ Selections from the Records of the Financial Commissioner” issued 
in 1889. Briefly stated his theory was that occupancy rights should only be 
recognised if created by decree of Court or consent of the landlord. He there¬ 
fore framed for each estate a “ record of enquiry into the rights of tenants” 
with the object of revising all the entries of occupancy tenants in tlm old 
record. Where occupancy rights were proved by decree of Court, or admitted 
by the landlord, the tenant was recorded accordingly as “maunisi hukmi ” or 
“ maurusi ba razamandi.” In all other cases he held that the tenant even 
though recorded as “ maurusi ” in the old record, was only entitled to protec¬ 
tion (pariah) from ejectment and enhancement of rent for a period limited 
according to the circumstances of each case. To fix this limit the statements 
of the tenants and landlords were recorded as to their respective claims, the 
opinion of assessors taken as to the points in dispute, an order was generally 
passed giving effect to such opinion, and entries were made in the record 
accordingly. 

The effect of this order was usually to give protection to tenants formerly 
recorded as “ maurusi,” in perpetuity or for a term of years or conditional on 
certain service, or during the existence of some institution. Such protected 
tenants were accordingly recorded as “panahi” ta duam, ta miydd , ta khidmat, 
ta sep } ta Jcaim-i-malcdn , &c., &c. 

The result was that not only wore thousands of tenants deprived of their 
“hereditary” status and reduced to the position of lease or copyholders, but 
the records were also complicated by multifarious and in many cases unintelligi¬ 
ble entries as to the status of the tenants. 

By the Tenancy Act of 186S power was given to revise these proceod- 

( 3 ) omier tte Tenancy ings, and to restore to all occupancy tenants entered as 

Act, of 1868. such at the regular settlement a presumptive right of 

occupancy, the presumption to be set aside only if the landlord in a regular suit 
proved cither (a) right to eject by custom or (ft) voluntary admission before a 
Settlement Officer by the tenant of absence of right, and record of such ad¬ 
mission at the timo by the Settlement Officer. 

In this district Eaqir Zalmr-ud-dfn, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was 
appointed to carry out the revision on the above lines and in a great number of 
cases the old ‘ maurusi’ tenants whose status had been lowered by Mr. Prinscp 
were recorded as having a presumptive right of occupaucy under Section 6 of 
the Tenancy Act of 1868, leaving it to the proprietor to take the necessary 
measures for rebutting the presumption of occupancy rights should he think fit 
to do so, and to the tenant to take the necessary measures for obtaining an 
authoritative declaration of his precise status as a tenant under Sections 5, 6 or 8. 

The action taken was, however, hardly as thorough and searching as had 
been intended, and as regards many “maunisi” tenants of the regular settle¬ 
ment the panahi entries made under Mr. Prinsep’s directions were maintained 
apparently because at the time of framing the record of the revised settlement 
they had not specifically claimed occupancy idghts. 

The result is that the area held by occupancy tenants which at the 
regular settlement amounted to about 75,000 acres is now only 37,000, the 
difference representing the area in which “maurusi” tenants of the regular 
Settlement were recorded as “ panahi ” or tenunts-at-will at last settlement, or 
in which occupancy rights have been lost from other causes. 

The question how these “ panahi ” tenants were to he fitted into thq 

(4) At the presuut settle- existing classification of tenants as occupancy tenants and 

meut. tcnants-at-will in the new record of rights was raised early 

Junior Secretary's Ko. in tl)e settlement. The Lieutenant-Governor’s view was 
112 c„ dated 1 st July that while probably the great majority of panahi tenants, 
1889 - of whatever kind, were legally entitled to rights of occu¬ 

pancy, yet it was not competent to officers revising records to assume, that this 
was so. and to make entries in the new record in accordance with that assump¬ 
tion. 
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Ultimately it was decided that tenants hitherto shown as dawami, pandhi 
dawdmi or maurusi should now be shown as occupancy tenants ( ddkhilkdr ) 
without specification of the section of the Tenancy Act of 1887, under which 
they held, and that in all other cases of pandhi tenants the entries of the old 
records should be repeated in the new one, attention being drawn to the facts 
of the case by a special note in the new record. 

Accordingly in estates where such teuants are found they have been 
recorded as before and the following explanatory note has been added :— 

(1) “ In tlie records of last settlement certain cultivators are described neither 

as tenants with rights of occupancy nor aa tenants without right of occu¬ 
pancy such as pandhi, &c. 

(2) “ Subject to the provisions of Section 87 of the Punjab-Land Revenue Act 

1887, these entries have been repeated in this jamabandi , but the teuants 
in question may nevertheless have a right of occupancy under the pro¬ 
visions of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887. 

(3) “ In any case coming before the Courts in which the status of such cultivator 

is in dispute, the correspondence published in 1889 in No. 40 of the Selec¬ 
tions from the Records of the Financial Commissioner’s Office should be 
referred to.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor further directed that eases in which the status 
of pandhi tenants under the Tenancy Act is involved should only be taken up 
by the Deputy Commissioner himself, an experienced Assistant or the Revenue 
Assistant of the district. 

This is a very necessary precaution as such cases are fraught with 
difficulty to an officer not conversant with the history of the subject, and the 
decisions in the past have been very conflicting, some Courts treating pandhi 
tenants as mere tenants-at-will, others regarding them as occupancy tenants 
under Section 6 of the Act. 

Area hold by protected 197. The total number and area of pandhi holdings 

(pandhi) tenants. UOW recorded is— 
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The subject will require special attention for some years to come as the 
action of the Chenab Canal in withdrawing from the river nearly all tho cold 
weather and an appreciable part of the hot weather supply will make itself 
more and more folt evory year, and cannot fail to affect the alluvial land in 
estates lying below the weir. 

199. During settlement a scheme for the revision of patwaris' circles, 
Reorganisation of tho increasing their number and pay and providing for the 
patwiria’ establishment. increased cost by a uniform rate of patwar cess for the 
whole district was submitted and sanctioned. 

At last settlement the number of patwaris was fixed at 253, and up 
to the general reorganisation of 1885 they were paid not according to grades 
on a fixed scale but by a percentage on tho land revenue of their circles which 
they realised direct and which varied enormously from tahsil to tahsil and 
from circle to circle as shown below :— 


Tahsil. 

Highost. 

Lowest. 

Average. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Gujrdnwila . 

8 0 0 

3 0 0 

5 10 0 

Wazirabad 

5 8 0 

3 8 0 

4 7 0 

Hafizabad .}';j 

9 0 0 

_ 

3 12 0 

6 6 0 


The incidence for the whole district was Rs. 5-12-0 per cent., and the 
following small cesses were also levied:— 

(1) A rate of 3 annas per 100 fields for patwaris’ contingencies (mV 

kharcli). 

(2) In Gujrfimvala and Hafizabad a rate of 4 annas per cent, on the 

land revenue (Kanuugos’ fees) to provide for the extra field 
kanungos appointed at last settlement. 

At the reorganisation of 1885 the unequal cesses were maintained as 
before, but tbo following changes were made:— 

(1) The patwar cess and other duos were funded. 

(2) The patwaris wero divided into three equal grades paid respec* 

tively Rs. 12, Rs. 10-8, and Rs. 9 per mensem. 

(3) Eleven assistants on Rs. 5 per mensem were appointed. 

The proposals now sanctioned involve— 

(1) The increase in the number of patwaris in proprietary villages 
from 253 to 270 and of assistants from 11 to 10: — 


Tahsil. 

Former. 

N OlV SANCTIONED. 

R K M A S E 6. 

Pftfc- 

wiris. | 

1 Assist- j 
ants. 

Pat* 

warts. 

! Assist, 
ants. 

Gujrinw&la ... 

99 

4 

100 

6 


Wazirabad . 

60 

3 

CO 

4 


Hafizabad ... 

94 

4 

*110 

6 

•Of theso 30 patwdris and two 



- ■■■■■■ 


— 

assisiants are attached to the 

Total 

253 

11 

270 

16 

new Khangab Dogran tahsil. 


(2) The patwaris to be divided equally into three grades paid res¬ 
pectively Rs. 10, Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 per mensem, and the 
assistants to be paid Rs. 6 per mensem. 
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(3) The abolition of the cesses for contingencies and kanungos’ fees. 

( 4 ) The substitution for the differential cess varying from circle to 

circle and averaging Its. 5-12-0 per cent, for the district, of 
a uniform cess of Rs. 5-3-4 per cent., or 10 pies per rupee for 
the whole district. 

The rate of the cess Rs. 5-3-4 per cent, is higher than in adjoining dis¬ 
tricts and was sanctioned by Government with some reluctance. It was based 
on the assumption that the new demand would amount to Its. 8,50,000, but the 
assessment comes to Rs. 8,83,226, so that there will be a surplus. 

The extension of cultivation in the old settled villages of Hafizabad is, 
however, proceeding vory rapidly, and under the semi-fluctuating system of 
assessment now introduced it will certainly be necessary to further strengthen 
the patwaris’ staff of that tahsfl after a few years. The rate sanctioned will, 
however, cover this, and as the fund on 1 st October 1893 after deducting 
liabilities for the past quarter had a balance of over Rs. 35,000 to its credit, the 
new arrangements have a good start. As the settlement for each tahsil was 
completed the patwaris’ circles were re-distributed, and tbe patwaris graded 
according to the new schedule. 

The proportion of one-third in each grade has not been strictly adhered 
to, and the number in the 3rd grade far exceeds it. This is due to the fact 
that over half the patwaris are new men appointed during settlement who 
have not yet established their claim to promotion. They can be promoted 
hereafter according to their fitness and it is as well that 1 st and 2 nd grades 
should not be blocked by having all the appointments filled up at onco. 

200. In addition to tho 270 patwaris in the old settled villages, 25 
Patwansin n-awiy found- have been appointed by the Colonisation Officer in the 

c a Tillages. 113 now mauzas recently established in the Government 

waste. These arc paid at the rate of Rs. 10, Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 per mensem by a 
contribution from the cesses levied at 4 annas per rupeo on the land-revenue and 
owncrVrate —8 annas and Re. 1 respectively per cropped acre—-of the colonised 
area. 

201. Of the present patwaris all but 6 —in tho Gujranwala tahsil— 

Tii have passed the examination held during the settlement, 

a wans qua i 35 Rave passed the Middle School and 3 the Entrance 

Examination. The proportion of Middle passed men is rather small. In 
futuro, I think, the rule might be enforced that no candidate unless of the 
agriculturist class should bo accepted who has not passed the Middle School 
Examination, 


202. The re-organisation of the kamingo establishment and re-distribu- 
, tion of their charges was a necessary complement to the 

mungos. increase in the number of patwaris. The old system—under 

which the tahsil kamingo and his naib were made responsible for the super¬ 
vision of all the patwaris in Wazirabad and were assisted by 2 extra kanungos 
in Gujranwala and 3 in Hafizabad, selected from among tlie patwaris, so that 
each of tho 11 parganas in tho district had a separate kamingo—has been 
dcscribod in page 47 of Captain Nisbet’s Report. 

The 5 extra kanungos who were subsequently increased to 0, employed 
in Gujranwala and Hafizabad. were not on the regular establishment and 
were paid from kanungos’ fees :—first at the rate of Rs. 15 and then Rs. 20 per 
mensem. The changes made by the general rc-organisation of 1885 are shown 
below. 


Tahsil. 


Up to 1885. 


, Naib- Ex Ira 

anungos. fe&nungos. kanungos 


Ah revised ih 1885. 


kanfingos. kanungos. 



Gujranwala 
Waifrabad ... 
Hafizabad ... 
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Their practical effect was— 

(1) To convert the three permanent kanungos in each tahsil into 
office kanungos and the 6 extra kanungos in Gujranwala and 
Hafizabad into field kandngos. No addition being made to the 
number in these tahsils. 


(2) To convert the naib-kanungos in Wazirabad into a field 
kamingo and add two more field kanungos in that tahsil. 
At the same time all the kanungos were brought on the regular 
establishment and their pay fixed at Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 per mensem. 

203. The closer observation of the patwaris’ work now required, and the 
enormous expansion amounting to 90 per cent, of cultivation 
in Hafizabad which has led to its division into two tahsils 
from 1st October 1893, rendered a further increase in the field kandngos im¬ 
perative. 

I accordingly proposed to increase their number as follows:— 


Changes now made. 


Tahsil. 

Former. 

Proposed. 

Remarks. 

Gujrtnvrala 

1 

4 

5 



Wazirabad . 

Hafizabad . ... ... ... 

3 

4 

( 

Khangah Dogran 

5 

4 

10] 



! 

l 

Hafizabad 

5 

Total . 

11 , 

■_| 

10 




The great increase in Hafizabad was justified, not only by the increase of 
cultivation in the old villages, and the recent foundation of 113 new villages 
in the Government waste, but also by the semi-fluctuating character of the 
assessment. After some discussion Government sanctioned the increase proposed 
for Hafizabad provisionally for two years, but owing to financial exigencies no 
increase was allowed in Gujranwala and Wazirabad. The kdndngos in these 
two tahsils have therefore very heavy charges. The new arrangements have been 
brought into workifig from 1st April 1894 and the kanungos’ circles have been 
so arranged as to be conterminous with patwaris’ circles and zail bout daries. 

204. The revision of the zaildari arrangements with the view of re-ad- 
Zaild , rg justing the zails and increasing the remuneration was 

' carried out during the settlement in co-operation with the 

Deputy Commissioner. The history of the zaildari question in this district is 
briefly as follows. At the regular settlement police zaildars to the number of 16 
were appointed over Hafiaabad and part of Gujranwala. Their position was origin¬ 
ally that of honorary police officers, and they were paid direct from the 
Treasury the allowances ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. These allowances 
are still paid in two cases, viz .— 


Rs. 

(1) . Kadir Bakhsh, zaildar, of Jalalpur ... ... ... ... 100 

(2) . Sajjan, zaildar, of Kasise .100 

but will lapse on the death of the present incumbents. 


At revised settlement. 


205. At last settlement to quote from Captain 
Nisbet’s report, page 47— 


“At commencement of the field survey the men of known influence and good services 
- who were looked up to as chiefs over a considerable circle of villages were appointed zaildars 
or settlement chaudhris. The oflice was an eagerly coveted one, the right men, I 
believe got the position, and being a new appointment, each incumbent was on his mettle 
to vie with the other in a zealous performance of his duty, and at every stage of the 
“ wo r k the greatest assistance was rendered by the zaildars. Each zaildar had 5 or 6 
patwaris’ tappas which formed his circle of jurisdiction ; at the close of the settle¬ 
ment for the services thus rendered and in consideration of the duties for which they 
are made responsible affecting the general welfare as well as the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of the district, the zaildar receives an indm varying from Es. 100 to Es. 200 
per annum and a small grant of culturable land, usually 50 acres.” 
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Each zaildar was in addition provided with a peon, paid at the rate of 
Els. 4 per month by contribution from the malba of villages in the zails. 

The police zaildars in all cases received appointments, thus facilitating 
file union of the zaild&rs’ police and revenue duties The leading statistics of 
ibe zails as they stood before re-distribution are given below :— 


Tahsil. 

BO i 

i 1 

Vi 

1 C 

U 

Zi 

! '2. 

' 3 

NUMBER op 

FATWARIS’ 

CIRCLES 

PER ZAIL. 1 

Rate ok 

ZAILDARS’ t'KHS, ' 

Zaildars’ 

PAY. 

1 

1 • ! 
.If 

> <y 

*3 i 

" 1 2 ' 

ctf 

n ! 

>t 1 

<U i a 

| Q. , £ 

<2 1 

to 1 c 

u i a 

o 

> 1 3 

< J C-* 

2 

© 

e- 

o 

e .. 

c. 4 
c g 

u « 

■0 

cu 

1 

i 

! ■» 1 

2? ! £ 

to | fe 

i£ -3 

m 

© 

"tC | 

s 

•’SO.WOHf 

Highest. 

00 

o 

* 


\ 

1 

Rs. ». p. 1 

Rs. a. p. 

Ha. 

Rs. i 

Rs. 1 Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hnjrinwala ... 

20, 

8 3 

1 i 

1 18 0 

*1 

i 0 12 0 

; 

201 

92 

142 2,838 

| 

1 1 6 

tVazirabad 

is; 

5[ 3 

2 0 0, 

| 1 4 O; 

299 

10t»' 

100j 2,995| 

1 10 0 

Hafizabad 

10 

1 13^ 2 

2 0 0 

0 8 0 

190 

00 

135! 2,560 

1 | 

1 4 9 

Total 

r.7 

; ial 2' 

| i 

2 0 0 

0 8 0 

299| 

60 

148j 8,3!)3j 

1 4 10 


It will be seen that the old arrangements were extremely unequal as 
regards size of the sails, rate of cess, emoluments, &e., and that the number of 
zaildars, 57, was tpo large t,o allow of the remuneration being substantial even 
though the cess averaged Re. 1-4-10 per cent, on the assessment. 

20G. Under the new Land Revenue Act a uniform deduction of Re. 1 
Revision of the zniuhtri per cent, on the land revenue has been substituted for the- 
system. former fluctuating cess. The proceeds of this deduction, 

under the new assessment were 


Tahsil. 



Rs. 

Gujranvwila ... 

. . • ... 

• • ♦ • 

3,283 

Wazirabad 

. . . ... 

,,, , 

2,332 

Hafizabad 



2,330 

Khangah Dograti 

. 

... 

880 


Total 

... t 

8,836 


so that in Wazirabad in spite of the increase of assessment the lowering of the 
rate reduced the income by nearly Rs. 700. 

It therefore became necessary in all tahsils either to reduce the number 
of zaildars—and this was rendered easy by the fact that there were 6 sails- 
vacant in Gujramvala, 0 in Wazirabad, o in Hafizabad, the incumbents of which 
had died during settlement—or to so re-distribute them as to make the re¬ 
muneration fairly equal and substantial. The latter became tjie more neces¬ 
sary, as the village malha is now exempted (Revenue Circular 27) from 
contribution to the peon’s salary, and the zaildar, if he retains the peon, as in 
most eases he will, must himself pay him. 

I therefore proposed to reduce 3 zails in Gujranwala, G in Wazirabad, 
4 in Hafizabad, and to revise the boundaries, the patwari’s circle beirnr takeu 
as the unit subject to tribal considerations. Tim effect of these proposals is 
shown below — 



. 

CM 

N 

Number of 

P -\T W AU1 ti* CIRCLKS. 

’ t i 

“• 1 
Z 1 

^ i 

Remuneration. 

’3 

Tahsil. 

**— 

c 

Ut 

© 

% 

a 

A 

1 

3 

Lowest. 

Rate of c 
ceut. 

Highest. 

CO 

CJ 

C 

c? 

to 

c 

o 

► 

Total of 
payments 

firujrAnwilla 

17 

8 

5 

i ^ 

Ks. 

246 

Rs. 

160 

Us. 

193 

Rs. 

3,283 

Wazirabad 

12 

6 

4 

1 1 

243 

135 

194 

2,330 

H&fizabad 

10 

12 

5 

i i 

313 

161 

234 

2,336 

KhingaH Doeran. 

5 

8 

2 

■ 1 i 

229 

95 

177 

885 

Total . 

44 

12 

n 

u 

■I 

313 

95 

201 

8,834 
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The revised arrangements were sanctioned in the case of Gujranwfl? 
and Wazfrabad by Revenue Secretary’s letter No. 205, dated 26th October 1893, 
and for Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran by Revenue Secretary’s letter No: 287, 
dated 19th June 1894. 

In Gujranwala the number of sails was reduced from 20 to 17 and the 
average salary raised from Rs. 142 to Rs. 193 with extremes of Rs. 160 and 
Rs. 246. Two of the reduced sails were vacant and the incumbent of the 
third Ahmad Khan of Ratali was compensated by the grant of a zaminddri 
indvi for life of Rs. 125 equal in amount to his old zailddri allowances. 

In Wazfrabad where the old zails were far too numerous their numbor 
was reduced from 18 to 12, raising the average remuneration from Rs. 166 to 
Rs. 194 with extremes of Rs. 135 and Rs. 243. In only one case, the petty 
sail of Abu) Fatehwali, were existing rights interfered with, and as the incumbent 
was entirely unfit and of unsound mind, who would otherwise have been 
dismissed, he had no claim for compensation. 

In this tahsfl two zaildars Haiyat Muhammad of Wazfrabad and Jowala 
Singh of Jaura, whose emoluments were reduced by Rs. 66 and Rs. 58 respect¬ 
ively by the revised arrangements were compensated by the grant of personal 
life indms of an equivalent amount. 


In Hafizabad the number of zails was reduced from 19 to 15, four zails 
which were vacant being brought under reduction, and the average emoluments 
were raised from Rs. 134 to Rs. 215. "When the new arrangements were com¬ 
pleted there were ten zails to be filled up. To eight of these, in the Gujranwala 
and Wazfrabad tahsfls, I have appointed zaildars while holding charge of 
the district ; two vacant posts in the new Khangah Dogran tahsfl have also been 
filled up. The zaildars have been allowed to select the village within their sail 
from which they will in future draw their indm in a lamp sum, instead of 
begging it from village to village, and this concession has been much appreci¬ 
ated by them. 

207. Zailddri registers in the form prescribed in Revenue Circular 27 
ildjl . g have been prepared for each tahsfl, giving the latest statisti¬ 

cal information about each, village in the mil, brief remarks 
about the sail and zailchfr, and a copy of the order of appointment where a new 
selection has been made. To each register is appended a map of the tahsfl 
showing the boundaries of each za.il. An extract from the map and register 
in so far as it relates to his own zail will be supplied to each zaildar, and it 
is hoped that future Deputy Commissioners will insist on these registers being 
kept up to date by the remarks of inspecting officers being entered in them. 
Hitherto nothing of the kind has been done. 


208. Proposals have yet to be submitted regarding the division of 
Secure and insecure estates into “ secure ” and “ insecure,” and the extent to 
tract3 ' which suspension of the demand should be granted for 

calamities of season, see Revenue Circular 31. Some light is thrown on 
the subject in the remarks in paras. 4 ! to 48 above, from which it appears that 
in the past the district has so far been considered “ secure ” that during the 25 
years since last settlement only about Rs. 12,000 in all had been suspended, 
while the remissions came to less than Rs. 1,000. 


I have already however expressed the opinion that these were not 
the only cases in which remedial measures were called for, and that 
the rigidity shown in enforcing the demand has more than once aggravated 
the distress in bad seasons. No doubt the extension of canal irrigation in the 
Hafizabad tahsfl, which was the tract most exposed to drought, and least safe¬ 
guarded by wells, has considerably reduced the insecure area. And as new 
irrigation channels are opened the number of “ securo ” villages will tend to 
increase. I have now noted in Assessment Statement B. opposite each village 
whether I regard it as “ secure ” or “ insecure, ” and also made a note of the 
fact in the village note-book. The general rule I have followed is that in the 
Gujranwala and Wazfrabad tahsfls, where the monsoon and winter rains are 
fairly certain, and the annual fall averages over 20 inches, I consider a village 
secure if 50 per cent, of the cultivation is protected by wells, and the average 
well area does not exceed 40 acres. 
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209. Judged by this standard, practically of all the Wazirabad tahsil— 

<• secure ” areas in Wa- tho riverain circle which comes under a semi fluctuating , 
-xirabad. • system being excluded under the rules —is “ secure.” 

By this I mean that unless a drought is prolonged over more tlian two 
harvests suspensions will not ordinarily bo required. The wells being numer¬ 
ous, the water level uear and the supply excellent, the Charkhari circle with 93 
per cent, of the cultivation chain and the Bangar with nearly 90 per cent. 
chain or vahri, should be as secure as any tracts in the Central Punjab. Should 
however the drought extend over more than two harvests its effects become 
very serious in a well tract. The well cattle become emaciated from overwork 
and under-feeding. Most of the crop goes in fodder, the water supply runs short 
and the loss of cattle which die of starvation or become prematurely worn out 
hits the zamidars of these tracts harder than elsewhere, as they have no reserve 
of their own from which to replace them and have to borrow money for the 
purpose at usurious interest. If no leniency is shown in exacting the revenue in 
such seasons, the burden of debt, and its consequence the transfer of the land 
to the money-lender increases to an alarming extent. If then the drought 
extends to a third harvest in succession suspension of at least half, if not of the 
whole, demand should be freely given, and it should be borne in mind that as 
the revenue demand and the expenses of cultivation are heavier on well than on 
unirrigated lands, they take longer to recover from the effects of a prolonged 
drought, and the realisation of the suspended demand should therefore, as a rule, 
be spread over two harvests 


“ Secure’ 
rfinwalft. 

Charklmri circle, 

Bangar circle. 


areas in (juj- 


210. Applying the same standard to the GivjrnnwiHa tahsil the 
Charkhari circle with 85 per cent, of the cultivation re¬ 
turned as chdhi may be considered securo, though not to tho 
same extent as the Wazirabad Charkhari, the well areas 
being larger, the rainfall less, and the soil poorer. In the 
Bangar circle where 69 per cent, is returned as chdhi, but 
the well areas average 45 acres, and the wells therefore need rain to supplement 
their irrigation power, the majority of tho estates are secure, though loss so 
than in the Charkhari. ltonghly speaking most of the insecure estates lie 
south of the road from Gujranwala to Khangah Dogran, and it may be said 
generally that the nearer wo approach to the Lahore border on the south the 
more precarious is the agriculture. 

In the Adjoining Bar circle on the south-west of the tahsil only 
..... . , 44 per cent, of the cultivation is returned as irrigated, 

aud tins is an over-estimate of the area actually “ secured 
by wells as the average well area is 43 acres. The rainfall in this tract is 
only about 15 inches and is more uncertain than elsewhere. Hence most of 
the estates in this circle arc “ insecure ” aud the area cropped and the 
outturn fluctuate enormously with the rainfall. The kharif is particularly 
precarious, but it is only when the failure of the kharif is followed owing 
to the absence of the winter rains or other causes, by a very unfavourable 
rabi, that relief will be required. The wells in this tract are too few, and 
the expense of working them owing to the deep water-level too great, for 
them to be of much use in alleviating tho effects of a prolonged drought, and 
aw the people depend on the bdrrini land for their fodder crops the scarcity of 
fodder makes itself severely felt in the second successive season of drought. 
If the deficiency in the rabi is 50 per cent, or more as compared with the data 
on which the assessment was based, which are given in the village note¬ 
books, then one-half, three-fourths or all of tho rabi instalments should bo 
Suspended according to the circumstances of the village. If the drought 
continues till the following kharif, then wholesale suspension must be given, 
and it will be found that the agriculturists have migrated iu large numbers 
with their cattle to the banks of the vihenab, Sutlej or Ravi, or to the canal 
irrigated tract in search of fodder. 


211 . Of the four circles in the old Ilafizabad tahsil the Adjoining Bar 
Hatizabari “secure” circle with 40 per cent, of the cultivation chdhi, (the well 
areas in Adjoining Bur. area averaging 48 acres,) and 12 per cent, nahri, is iu 
much the same position as reerards “secure” areas as the Adioinincr Blip nf 
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Gujranwalla, with this difference however that the opening of the Gugaira 
Branch will render “ secure ” many estates which are now “ insecure. ” As 
regards these two circles generally it may he said that though quick to 
feel the effects of a really had drought, the excellence of the soil enables it 
to raise spring crops with a very light rainfall, and they are equally quick to 
recover. Two successive good seasons are generally sufficient to wipe out the 
effects of even the most deplorable drought. The revenue is comparatively 
light, the expenses of cultivation low, and having a large reserve of culturable 
land, a recurrence of good seasons enables them to extend their cultivation, and 
grow large areas of excellent crops with little labour and expense. The rabi 
is the important crop, and if it is successful there should be no difficulty in 
realising even a whole suspended instalment with it. If there is more than one 
instalment under suspension realisation of the second should as a rule be 
defferred to the next rabi, collections of suspended revenue in the kharif harvest, 
however successful, would be a mistake in these two circles, as in the kharif 
fodder .and food grains for home consumption are mainly grown, and the area 
of crops raised which can be turned into cash is very limited. 


The Biir circle has now only one-third of its area unirrigated, tho 
B4r Hafi/.ftbaci remaining two-thirds being protected by the canal or by 

wells, and as the area canal-irrigated is rapidly expanding 
and the opening of the Gugaira and .Jhang Branches will extend irrigation to 
several new villages, this tract, formerly the most “insecure” in the district 
will, in a few years, be the most “ secure. ” 


The Banger circle in which only 18 per cent, is nnirrigated, 64 per cent. 
„ being protected by wells, and 18 per cent, by the canal, 

would appear on paper to be the most secure in the district 
after the two Oharkhari circles. This is however very far from being the case. 
The soil is sterile, the wells with average areas of 44 acres are worth little in 
a bad drought and soon go out of working, the people are wanting in heart 
and enterprise, and over a great part of this circle agriculture collapses sooner 
than anywhere else in the district. 

Roughly, the estates lying east of tho road from Hafizabad to Ivanlo 
Tarar and going on to the Chenab are fairly secure as they have more wells, 
more canal irrigation and a better rainfall. I would class nearly all the estates 
to the west of that road, even though more than 50 per cent, of the cultivation 
is chain, as deoidely insecure, unless at least one-fourth of the cultivation is 
canal-irrigated. In the whole circle about 60 villages out of 132 have so far 
received canal •irrigation. Those have not are in a precarious position 
and will require careful watching, as even in the early stages of a drought 
the cultivators desert the wells for the more secure canal cultivation, and the 
withdrawal of hands and capital weakens the estate. In this circle I think 
it would be advisable to grant suspension in non-canal-irrigated villages in the 
second of two successive bad harvests and to defer realisation till a good rabi or 
the kharif crops are of relatively little value. 


The two riverain circles in Wazirabad and ITafizabad are supposed to 
cifiinib, Wazirabad ami be already under a semi-fluctuating and elastic system. 
HafiisiUwtd. The new di-alluvion rules take account of all changes of 

importance as regards the inundated (milaha) land, and -wells in both circles 
are numerous and benefit by river floods. Suspensions will ordinarily not 
be required except when damage to standing crops in the kharif or rabi lias been 
caused by floods, and in snch cases 1 think remission is the proper remedy,, 
as the villages also suffer severely from houses and cattle being washed away. 

212. ' Before proposing remissions for damage caused by floods, tho 
General remarks on r«- prospects of the succeeding harvest should bo taken 
missions. into consideration, as it often happens that the kharif crop 

which is comparatively unimportant in alluvial villages is carried away by 
high floods, but these may be so fertilising or so beneficial for rabi sowings 
that the loss is more than made up in the rabi. It should also be borne in mind 
that when remissions arc given for the loss of a crop in any particular harvest, 
whether by hail, floods or iocusts, the remission should cover the demand for 
the year on that land, not the demand for tho hai’vest alone. Land in this. 
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district rarely yields two crops in the year ; and the zainmdar looks to his 
single crop in whatever harvest grown to meet the demand for both harvests. 

218. In conclusion it may be remarked that suspensions lose all their 
General remarks on bus- value unless announced in time, i. e., before the zaimndars 
P en8ious - begin to borrow to meet the demand and before the 

lambardar begins to collect. It is therefore essential that the Tahsildar 
should submit his report on distressed villages before the harvest inspection, say 
by 15th September for the kharif and by 15 tli February for the rabi, and though 
•the details of the harvest will not be available its general character will have 
declared itself so that the Deputy Commissioner or the officer he may depute 
to make the local enquiry may do this not only with the paper results of the 
girdawari before him, but while the crop is still on tho ground. In deciding 
to what extent suspensions are required in the case of villages with a 
fixed assessment the standard by which the results of the harvest should 
be measured is not that of the previous years but that; of the years on 
the result of which the assessment is based as shown in the village note-book. 
A village may have doubled its cultivation since the settlement and even 
if half the crop fails in two successive harvests, the successful area may be 
equal to or exceed that on which tho assessment was based, and in such a case 
of course remissions would be unnecessary. 

214. The old villages have now been dealt with in order. The new 
Fluctuating assessment colonies in tho Khangah Dogran talisfl come under special 

m the new colonies. rules by which the demand for land revenue, cesses, 

mdlikdna , &c., is calculated for each harvest and varies directly with the results 
of the harvest, nothing being charged when tho crop has failed. 

215. In fact for fixing the total assessment of the new estates and for 
Fluctuating water-rates determining the water rates in the old estates, a sliding 

in canal villages. scale of remissions has been agreed to provisionally by the 

Chief Engineer and tlio Financial Commissioner on tho following lines. Taking 
.an average crop as 16 annas :— 

(1) . Any crop not exceeding 4 annas, total remission of rates. 

(2) . Over 4 annas and below 8 annas, two-thirds remission of rates. 

(3) . Over 8 annas aud bolow 12 annas, one-third remission of rates. 

(4) . Twelve annas and over, full rates. Theso rules have only just 

been promulgated and they will be brought into working from 
Kharif 1894, the co-operation of the revenue and Canal estab¬ 
lishments being requisite for the purpose. 

If these rules which are extremely liberal are properly worked, thero 
will no longer bo any reason for complaints of harsh exaction of the canal demand 
which have been rather frequent in the past. 

216. The record of the tribal custom (. Umdj-uain ) has yet to be issuod. 

Eiwaj-i-am. materials have already boon collected. The record 

prepared at last settlement, which T was at first directed 
merely to translato and re-issue, was found not only out of date but defective. 
It embodied tho answers of the tribes to 22 questions dealing with customs as 
regards : ( 1 ) inheritance, ( 2 ) partition, (3) adoption, ( 4 ) alienation, ( 5 ) 
special properties of females, but was silent a 3 regards tho other subjects : 
( 1 ) betrothal, (2) marriage, (3) dower, (4) divorce, (5) guardianship, 
( 6 ) minority, (7) bastardy, ( 8 ) family relation, (9) wills, (10) legacies, (11) 
gifts, in which under Section 5 of the Punjab Laws Act custom, where 
it oxists is the basis of decision. I therefore propared a set of questions, 103 in 
number, based on those of Umballa, Fcrozepore, &c., to cover all theso 
subjects. The replies of each of the leading tribes have now been recorded, 
instancos of judicial dicisions being cited when available ; and the result which 
I hope to publish in the coming cold weather should be a useful guide to the 
Courts in cases where the custom is in issue. 
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2! 7. Though the re-assessment of the district was gazetted in 
Duration and cost of November 1888, the establishment was not completed till 
settlement. the foot weather of 1889 and operations did net begin til! 

I assumed charge in September 1889. I expected to finish the work by the end of' 
March 1894 or within 4J years, but the delay in receiving orders on the 
Hafizabad assessments—proposals for which were submitted in June 1893, but the- 
orders on these were not communicated till'February 1894 —rendered this 
impossible, and the work was not completed till the end of June. 

The Settlement establishment in Gujranwala and Wazirabad has been 
dispensed with since July 1893 and that of llafizabad from 1st July 1894. Only 
a few men are still left unprovided for. The rest have obtained suitable- 
posts in this or other districts, or in the new settlements. The only work 
now remaining is the revision of the Gazetteer and the preparation of the- 
Riwaj-i-am. I have collected materials for both, and ‘would have completed 
them by now had I not assumed charge of the district in March last. They 
will be taken in hand when I resume charge of the district on returning from 
privilige leave in October next. 

The total cost of settlement upto 30th June is Rs. 2,78,621-15-3 of which 
Rs. 17,088-1-8 has been or will be realised from the jagirdare, while 
Rs. 21,777-1-10 have been realised from mutation fees. As the immediate 
increase in the khalm demand owing to re-assessment is Rs. 1,87,804, the cost 
is more than covered by the increased collections for the first three harvests. 

218. I have held uninterrupted charge of the settlement from September 
Notice of officers 1889 up to flate, 1 st July 1894, with the exception of 

" K ' " three months’ absence on privilege leave in the hot weather 

of 1891, during which Lala Chandan Lai held charge as Collector under the 
Deputy Cemmissioner. For about four months in 1890* and from 19th March 
1894 up to date 1 held charge of the district as well. For fifteen months,. 
October 1890 to January 1892, 1 also had charge of the survey of the Govern¬ 
ment waste lands in connection with the Chenab Canal Colonisation Scheme. 
Being entirely ignorant of the details of settlement work to start with I had to- 
depend largely on the experience and knowledge of Lala Chandan Lai who has 
held the office of Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, with two short intervals of 
privilege leave, throughout the settlement. 

Among a class of officials who are specially distinguished for those 
qualities I believe this officer is second to none in zeal, industry and honest 
devotion to his work. He has been indefatigable in his supervision of the 
survey and records, honest and impartial in bringing to notice any bad work or 
misconduct in the siibordinate establishment, and I could always make over an 
intricate case to him with the confidence that he would spare no pains in 
getting together all the facts and marshalling them in a clear and intelligible 
form. He has for the last year been Revenue Assistant to the District as well 
as Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, and will remain on in that capacity. 
His knowledge of the district and of the revenue establishment will be a great 
help to the Deputy Commissioner hereafter in revenue work. 

I trust the good work he has done will be duly acknowledged in the 
proper quarter. Of the Settlement Tahsildars Lala Nihal Ohand, who was in 
charge of the Gujranwala talisil, to which he was posted as Tahsildar at close 
of operations, did his work honestly and quickly, if not always thoroughly. He 
is a man of good education and high character, but will not always take the 
trouble to go into details. 

Lala Nanak Chand, Settlement Tahsildar, Hafizabad, had a very onerous 
charge in a trying climate. He did excellent work in pushing on the surveys,, 
and over-exposure brought on a severe attack of fever which caused his death 
in September 1893. His place was taken up by Lala Rallya Ram, who came 
here as Deputy Superintendent from Ferozeporein September 1891, and had 
done very good work as Deputy Superintendent and acting Settlement Tahsildar 
in Gujranwala. In Hafizabad Rallya Ram has done even better than I had 
expected of him, in completing the record, preparing the Idchh files, distributing 
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the assessment and winding up operations generally. He is a thorough and 
painstaking officer whose work can always be relied upon, and at the same time 
ho gets through it promptly. 

The Wazirabad tahsfi being a comparatively light charge was held by 
an Extra Tahsildar. Har Narain started the work and showed promise, but 
after a year he took up the post of Superintendent in the Office of Commissioner, 
Jullundur. He was succeeded by Beli Ram from Shahpur. The latter pushed 
on survey and record work satisfactorily. His mutation and bachh work were 
particularly good, but he found some difficulty in handling all the threads 
together. Of the Deputy Superintendents Ali Muhammad who was transferred 
to Peshawar in May 1893 and Mela Ram who has now been appointed Reader 
in the District Office, did well. Both were honest and hard-working officials. 
Abdul Majid, who has been transferred to Peshawar, was less satisfactory. 
His work was often hasty and slipshod and a great doal of his bachh work had 
to be revised. 

Rain Rattan whom I promoted from field kamingo was a clever and 
capable Deputy Superintendent, but he got into trouble for fudging mutation 
entries, was reverted and brought under reduction. 

I employed the sadr kanungo Bhagwan Das as my Reader during the 
settlement. He had beon employed in the district for nearly 30 years and his 
local experience and knowledge of previous files and cases wero a great help 
to me. He has attained the age of 55, but should be kept on till 1st April 1895, 
as questions may crop up regarding which his knowledge will bo found useful. 
The District Record-keeper Lachman Das, a very old and deserving official, 
always rendered prompt and ungrudging assistance in unearthing old records 
and in filing the new. 

Of the District Tahsildars, Lala Pindi Das, who had a good training 
under Mr. Wilson in the Shahpur Settlement, did the best work. He held 
charge of a circle first in Hafizabad and latlorly in Khangah Dogran, and in 
both places his local knowledge and capacity fur getting work done wore a 
great help. Munshi Nawab Khan in Gujranwala aud Desraj in Wazirabad 
showed energy in preparing the bachh and completing the new record. 
Prern Singh, Naib-TahsikMr, Gujranwala, and Devi Das, Naib-Tahsildar, 
Hafizabad, also rendered willing assistance in all branches of the work. 

In- conclusion, I must ask that any shortcomings or iuaccuracies to this 
report, which will I fear be considered too long and rambling, may be leniently 
regarded. I have had to write most of it hurriedly in intervals snatched 
from the pressure of urgent district work, and my aim has been not so much 
to give a resume of the operations for the information of the revenue authori¬ 
ties, as to put on record all facts connected with the settlement which will 
explain to future Collectors and Settlement Officers what has been done, and 
which may serve as a guido to the revenue administration of the district. 


1 


M. F. O’DWYER, 


Gujranwala : 
1st July 1894. 


Settlement Collector. 
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APPENDIX B. 

DIALLUVION RULES SANCTIONED BY GOVERNMENT FOR THE RAWAL¬ 
PINDI DIVISION. 


Fluctuating Assessment Rules for Sailab areas on the Chendb and Jhelum 

in Districts Sidlkot, Gujrdt , Qujrdnwdla and Shahpur. 

1. When by river action land assessed as cultivated is carried away or rendered 
unfit for cultivation, or land assessod as pasture is carried away or rendered unfit for 
grazing, the assessment charged on it shall be remitted. 

2. New uncultivated land addod by alluvion which is fit for grazing, unassesscd 
land which has by the action of the river become fit for grazing, and assessed cultivated 
land which has by river action ceased to be fit for cultivation but is fit for grazing, 
shall be ordinarily assessed at the rate of 2 annas per acre. 

Exceptions— 

(1) When tho produce is very poor, the assessing officer may for reasons 

recorded assess at 1 anna per acre. 

(2) Where the produce is very good or valuable, e.g., near towns, the assessing 

officer may for reasons recordod assess at 4 annas per acre. 

3. Land which was assessed at, settlement as cultivated shall continue to pay the 
revenue at which it was then assessed, unless and until its assessment is reduced for 
deterioration. Thereafter it shall be treated as if it were now laud. 

4. New cultivated land added by alluvion, land not cultivated at settlement, but 
since brought under cultivation nnd land cultivated at settlement which has since had its 
assessment reduced for deterioration and has again become cultivated, shall ordinarily be 
assessed at the maximum rato stated in Rule 9 when growing first class crops and at half 
that rate when growing inferior crops. 

(а) First class crops are— 

Sugarcane. 

Turmeric ( bajuiat ). 

Maize. 

Cotton. 

Wheat. 

Vegetables (other than fodder). 

Tobacco. 

(б) Second class crops aro all other crops. 

5. No assessment shall be imposed on sown crops which aro likely to return 
less than the seed sown, and if the outturn is likely to be very poor, e.g., not more than 
twice the seed sowu, half the rate due under Rule 4 shall bo imposed for that yoar. 

G. Laud which under tho above rules has beeu assessod at loss than the maximum 
rate shall in subsequent yoar3 be assessed at the maximum rate so soon as the class and 
character of tho crop shall justify such imposition. 

7. Land which was assessod at settlement as cultivated, or has since been 
assessed at the full rate, should not ordinarily have its assessment lowered unless it is 
found that such land has been injured by a flood or sand doposit, in either of which 
cases it shall bo treated as now land and be dealt with in accordance with the above 
rules. 

8. Where the assessing officer finds that any considerable area of land which 
was assessed at settlement or since at the full sailab rate, has, owing to a change in the 
course of tho river or from other causes, become out of reach of tho ordinary river flood 
and has for that reason ceased to be cultivated as sailab land, he shall submit a full report 
on the circumstances of the case to the Collector for orders. The Collector shall then, 
if necessary, distribute the fixed assessment over the existing cultivation, or having, if 
advisable, suspended tho current demand, report the case for sanction to put the whole 
area under fluctuating assessment or to reduce tho fixed assessment of the estate. 

9. The maximum rates which are founded on the sanctioned cirole rate3 are as 
follows:— 


District. 

Hiver. 

Circle. 

Bates, 

Sialkot . 

Gajrat . 

Gnjrarnrala. . 

Shahpnr 

Chenab ... 

Wazirabad Chenab 
Hafizabud Si ««« 

] 1-2-0 














APPENDIX c. 

List of Government Notifications regarding the Settlement of the Gujranwala District. 



No. Date. Department. 

226-1 3rd November 1888 Revenue and Agri¬ 
culture. 

226-2 Do. ... Do. 

627-1 Do. ... General 

627-2 Do. ... Do. 

75 7th February 1889 Do. ... ... 

78S. lOtli June 1889 ... Do. 

228 17th October 1889 Revenue and Agri¬ 
culture. 

530 Do. ... General . 

631 Do. ... Do. ... ... 

342 25th May 1891 Revenue and Agri¬ 
culture, 

355 27th May 1891 ... Do. 

356 Do. ... Do. 

618 22nd May 1891 ... Home ... 

619 Do. ... Do. 

594 14th May 1892 ... Do. 

695 Do. .... Do. 

729 16th June 1892 ... Do. 

541 19th July 1893 ... Revenue and Agi 

culture. 

299 5th March 1894... Do. 

300 . Do. ... Do. 


Abstract. 


Sanction of Government of India under 
Section 49 (1) of the Punjab Land 
Revenue Act, 1887, to a general re¬ 
assessment of the land revenue of the 
Gujranwala district. 

Posting Mr. H. Maude, Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, in charge of Settlement of the 
Gujranwala Settlement. 

Mr. H, Maude invested with the powers 
of a Collector under Section 27 (1) and 
(2) of the Land Revenue Act, 1887. 

Mr. H. Maude invested with the powers 
of a Collector under Section 105 (1) and 
(2) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887. 
Lala Chandan Lai invested with the 
powers of an Assistant Collector, 1st 
Grade, under Punjab Land Revenue Act, 
1887. 

Lala Chandan Lai invested with the 
powers of a Collector under Section 27 
(1) and (2) of the Punjab Land Re¬ 
venue Act, 1887. 

Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer placed in charge of 
Settlement of the Gujranwala district. 
Mr. Af. F. O’Dwyer invested with the 
powers of a Collector under Section 27 
(1) and (2) of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act, 1887. 

Air. Al. F. O’Dwyer invested with the 
powers of a Collector under Section 105 
(1) and (2) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1887. . 

Sanction of Punjab Government to the 
revision of the existing records of rights 
for the estates included in the Gujran¬ 
wala district, 

Lala Chandan Lai invested with the 
powers of a Collector under Section 27 

(1) and (2) of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act, 1887. 

Lala Chandan Lai invested with the powers 
of a Collector under Section 105 (1) and 

(2) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, 
Mr. Al. F. O’Dwyer granted privilege leave 

for 3 months from the afternoon of the 
12th Alay 1891. 

Air. D. C. J. Ibbetson, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, pjaced in charge of Settlement in 
addition to liis other duties. 

Lala Chandan Lai gVanted privilege leave 
for 6 weeks from the afternoon of 6th 
May 1893. 

Lala Nihal Chand, Settlement Tahsildar, 
appointed Officiating Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, in place of Lala Chandan 
Lai. 

Lala Chandan Lai returned from leave 
on the forenoon of the 14th June 1892, re¬ 
lieving Lala Nihal Chand, who reverted 
to his substantive post of Settlement 
Tahsild&r. 

;- Lala Chandan Lai invested with powers of 
Collector to hear and determine suits 
under Section 77 of Punjab Tenancy Act 
of 1887. 

. Lala Chandan Lai granted privilege leave 
for 22 days from 26th February 1894. 

, Lala Nihal Chand, Tahsildar, appointed 
to officiate as Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner during the absence of Lala 
Chandan 
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APPENDIX D. 

Statement showing Expenditure of Re-assessment Operations under all heads, from 



commencement of Operations up to 30 th June 1894. 

Major head of service. 

Badget heading. 

Expenditure up 
to 30th June 1894. 



Rs. a. p. 


Salary and Settlement Allowances of Gazetted Officers 

A.—Office Establishment. 

96,000 14 10 


(1) Office Establishment of Assistant Settlement Officers 

91 14 4 


(2) Office Establishment on fixed pay, including English-writing 
allowance of Office Kamingos. 

9,204 14 9 


(3) Offieo Kamingos 

17,888 13 6 


(4) sMonial Establishment 

5,521 1 8 

8 
» !-< 

*> 

Total Office Establishment ... 

B.—Field Establishment. 

32,706 12 3 

o 

«2 




(5) Settlement Tahsildars . 

23,056 5 4 

o 

Ph 

£ 

(6) Extra Tahsildars ... ... ... ... ... 

8,204 l 11 




c 

(7) Deputy Superintendents ... ... ... 

11,404 3 0 

o 

B 

Cj 

(8) Field Kamingos .. . 

34,941 1 1 

-*-s 

o 

GO 

(9) Field allowances of Field Kamingos . 

2,120 0 0 

o 

p 



p 

o 

> 

Total Field Establishment ... 

79,725 11 10 

<n 



p 

(10) Temporary Establishment ... . 

33,155 7 8 





Total pay of Establishment 

2,42,088 14 7 


Travelling allowance of Officers ... 

6,207 2 0 


Ditto of Establishment ... ... ... ... ... 

5,424 9 5 


Contingent expenditure except Stationery and Lithography ... 

16,763 14 0 


Stationery 

6,025 0 5 


Lithography ... ... .., ... ... ... ... ... 

112 6 10 


Total Contingent Expenditure 

*36,533 0 8 


Grand Total 

2,78,621 15 3 


* Includes Expenditure on account of travelling allowance of Officers and Kstablisbmout, 














No. 4372. 


From 


To 


tin;, 


Financial Commissioner’s Office ; 

Dated Lahore, the Oth August 1895. 

R. SYKES, Esquire, C.S., 

Ofiij, Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioners , 

Punjab, 

ti. ti. THORBURN, Esquire, C.S., 

Commissioner and Superintendent, 

Rawalpindi Division, 


With reference to your letter No. 287, dated the 27th January 1895, I 
, ,, „ T , . am directed to forward for your information and guidance 

\V. II. Yourg, V.fltjKtyd, J 

C.S.I. of all Deputy Commissioners in your Division, a copy of the 

di-alluvion procedure rules to be adopted in the Rawalpindi Division as finally 
approved by the Financial Commissioner. 


2. As regards the khardba question, I am to say that the assessments dealt 
with are nor, fluctuating assessments, and the Financial Commissioner considers 
that a khardba enquiry would bo out of place in connection with the di-alluvion 
proceedings. 

The di-alluvion assessments are framed with reference to the character 
of the soil, and, when framed, are subject to alteration only under the di-alluvion 
rules. In case of failure of crops the same rules will apply as in the case of 
lands not liable to river action. Remissions or suspensions on account of 
serious failure may be necessary in either case, and in both the procedure will 
be the same. Such failure of crops should be treated under the ordinary rules, 
and not in connection with the procedure for assessing the different soils. For 
this reason all mention of khardba has been omitted from the rules and forms 
now under consideration. 


3. An exemplar showing the entries to he made in Form C is for¬ 
warded for guidance and has been printed with the rules. 

4. Rule b has been altered so as to suit the assessment system sanctioned 
for the Rawalpindi Division. 

5. As regards the proposal of Muushi Ghulam Ahmad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, that the di-alluvion tiles should be kept in the tahsil until the detailed 
jamdbandi is prepared, 1 am to say that the Financial Commissioner has no 
objection to this being done if you desire it ; but 1 am to point out that cheeking 
of the ui-alluviou work should be done on the spot, and for that purpose the 
patwaris’ papers are available. In the tahsil, all that can be checked is the 
collection oE the revenue, and this can bo done by referring to the rent-rolls 
signed by the Collector which are in the charge of the Wasil Baqi Nawis. 


1 have, &c., 

R. SYKES, 

Ojjg. Senior Secy, to Finl. Commrs., Punjab . 



Procedure Buies applicable to Di-alluvion Assessments in the 

Kawalpindi Division. 

1. In each year as soon as the river has fallen to its ordinary cold weather level, 
which will ordinarily be by the 1st of December, the patwari will go over the part of the 
estate liablo to bo affected by river action, and note the areas carried away by the river, 
or damaged by sand, and the areas newly brought under cultivation, and he will make 
measurements in order to bring to record the altered areas, and to enable the Collector 
to ascertain the revenue to be remitted on lands deteriorated, or to be assessed on those 
which have improved. The patw&ri will already have noticed when doing lii3 kharif 
girddwari what changes have taken place, and it is important that he should enter care¬ 
fully tho crops grown on land which will be tho subject of assessment at the di-alluvial 
enquiry, and that the kandngo should carofully check these entries. 

2. If changes have occurred in a villago of which the boundaries are fixed, the 
total area will not be altered and the only result will be an alteration in the area of each 
class of land. If changes havo occurred in a village in which the deep-stream rule is in 
force tho total area of tho village will be ohanged as well as tho area of one or more classes 
of land, and the patwari will have to make measurements to ascertain tho extent of the 
changes. 

3. He should first rnako a tracing, from his map of the village, of a part of the 
area liable to be affected by river action, and will show on this the area— 

(1) lost by diluvion ; 

(2) thrown out of cultivation by water or sand ; 

(3) gained by alluvion ; 

(4) brought into cultivation for tho first time ; or 

(5) liable to have its assessment increased. 

It will seldom be necessary bo show the whole bet in this tracing, but on the other 
hand he should not be satisfied with merely showing the actual fields affected. He should 
also show all fields which actually touch any field which has undergone alteration so as to 
indicate at onco the position in the whole villago map of the fields in which change of 
area has occurred, or in which tho assessment has to be revised. Theso tracings will be on 
unbacked sheets rnled into squares not larger 1 than an ordinary mapping sheet. A half 
or quarter mapping shoet may be used if this will suffice to show all that is required. 

4. The simplest case is whero tho only change is loss by diluvion or whero land 
has been thrown out of cultivation by water or sand. Here tho patwari will by offsets 
from the nearest squares plot on his di-alluvion tracing for the year, the position of the 
cdo-e of the river or tho line up to which the remaining cultivation extends, and will 
show it by a thin blue line at both ends of which ho will write “ Burdi San 1893-94,” or 
whatover the year may be. If whole fields have been carried away his last year’s jama- 
bnndi will give him the area of each. If only a part, then he will chain what remains 
and so ascertain the area washed away. Where there has boon no other change except 
diluvion lie may show it on his last year’s tracing and there will be no necessity for 
making a fresh tracing each year. 

!>. Where thero has been a gain in total area by alluvion (which will only occur in 
those villages which follow the doep-stream rule) the patwari will have to produce tho 
squares of tho village so as to take in the land gained and will by offsets lay down the 
new boundary and the presont position of the deep-stream on his di-alluvion tracing. He 
will indicate the new land acquired by drawing a red line between it and the, older land 
and writing at each end the word “ burdmad ” and the year in which the new area was ac¬ 
quired. The field numbers to be given to the new area should start from the last number in 
use in tho old map, tho highest numbers being given to those fields nearest the river. If 
the now land is all uncultivated the limits of the survey numbers should correspond with 
the limits of the squares. In caso these square survey numbers should bo divided up into 
cultivated fields in subsequent years, when it would be necessary to number them accord¬ 
ing to rule 82, sufficient room should be loft iu the pago of tho hhasrn girddwari in which 
they appear. He will in indicating the deep-stream write at each end the words “ dhdr- 
kaldn” with tho year. 

6. In villages with fixed boundaries in which laud which was beforo uncultivated 
has been brought under cultivation, he will on the ground reproduco the squares cover¬ 
ing tho part of the village affected and will plot in by offsets from them the new fields 
which have been formed numbering them according to the system laid down in Revenuo 
Rule No. 82. If this can be dono on the last year’s di-alluvion map without producing 
confusion he need not prepare afresh tracing, but in other cases he should prepare a fresh 
copy of tho tracing. Whenever at the end of the fourth year special attestation is carried 



out a fresh tracing will have to be prepared by the patwari for his own use. When the 
new land has been assessed he should colour all land assessed at the “ nisf parta” by 
drawing a line of green dots round the fields. When it has reached the “ kamil ” rate the 
green dots should be altered and run together into a continuous green line. 

7. As the measurem ents proceed the patw&ri will prepare the following papers 

Form A (“ Khasrah Diluvion ”) will only be prepared in those villages which follow 
the deep-stream rule and for diluvion only. 

Form B Khasrah Alluvion ”) will also be prepared for similar villages for 
alluvion. 

Form C (“ Khasrah”) showing change of condition ( tubdil huisiyat) is prepared for 
all changes in the character of the soil of all villages whether following the deep-stream 
rule, or not. Diluvion caused by water or sand in villages with fixed boundaries will be 
shown here, as it is not really lost but only changed in character. All fields which are 
assessed at less than the kamil rate will also bo shown here, but in tho case of these 
the calculation showing how the area has been arrived at need not be repeated. The 
columns 20 and 21 will not be filled up until the Tahsildar has made his visit and has 
formed an opinion as to tho assessment. 

8. The Kamingo will check the measurements and the statements which the 
patw&ri has filled up, and will satisfy himself that the patwiiri has included in his mapB 
and field book all land which should be included. 

9. The Tahsildar or his Naib (Assistant Collector of tho second grade) will satisfy 
himself that tho maps and papers have been conectly prepared by testing them on the 
spot and will pass orders as to the classes of land, rates ami revenue, after inspecting the 
fields. He will have columns 12 and 13 of Khasrah B and 20 and 21 of Khasrah C filled in 
before him and will give the patw&ri orders to prepare the village abstract Form F, He 
will at the same time cause the patwdri to make the necessary entries in tho register of 
fields assessed below tho full rates, Form G. The patwari will then have to prepare a 
duplicate of his di-allnvion tracing for the year and duplicate forms of the diluvion field 
book, alluvion field book and village abstract, and the Tahsildar will see that these too 
are completed, where necessary. The Tahsildar will add a brief note to tho file explaining 
in narrative form the changes which have occurred and his assessment proposals and their 
results. The register Form E will remain with tho patwari who will give the Tahsildar an 
extract from it showing those numbers only of which the assessment has been changed 
during the currontyear. Tho Tahsildar will then sign the maps, field books, and village 
abstracts and the register, and will take over the Government copies of the three former 
and the extracts from tho register. 

10. Final orders on each di-alluvion file can only be passed by an officer exercising 
the powers of a Collector, but tho Collector of the District usually deputes an Assistant 
Collector of the 1st grade to finally test the measurements aod assessment proposed before 
he passes his final confirming order. This officer’s duty is to decide boundary disputes, 
where newly acquired land is claimed as forming a part of two or more adjoining estates, 
and to satisfy himself as to the amount by which the assessment should be increased or 
diminished (para. 18 of Circular 33). If any corrections aro made by his order, they will 
be made at once in the Government copies, and the patwari will be ordered to correct 
his own copies. The patwari will then prepare in duplicate a kheuat showing the result 
of the new assessment, Form D, and will forward both copies to tho Tahsildar through the 
kanungo. The Tahsildar will see that tho khewat agrees with the ordors and signing both 
copies will file one with the record and return the other to the patwari. The latter will 
embody new figures in future bdchh papers and will give a “fard ” showing the result, free 
of charge, to each khewatdar concerned. 

11. The whole file regarding changes in'* assessment due to rivor action will be 
prepared on Lucknow paper of A quality, stitched at tho back in book form, not tacked 
together aft* one corner. The maps will be placed in an envelope tho full size of the 
file and will not bo folded more than twice. 

12. The district statement of changes in assessment due to river action will be 
prepared in Form G ( tahsilwdr ) as prescribed by the Revenue Circulars (Correction 
Slip 321). 

13. Cases of destructive inundation should not be treated under these rules, as by 
them the growing crops only and not the land arc injured. Reports concerning them 
should be made in Form A or B appended to Circular 33. 
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Khasrali of 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 1 

Serial 

No. 

Khasrah 

No. 

No. of 
Holding. 

Owner, in 
brief. 

Tenant, in 
brief 

Fokmek. 

Area in Kanals. 

Kind of soil. 
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me. 1. This form will apply in villages which have not got a fixed boundary. In villages with fixed boundaries all changes will 
2. The total of the area shown in column IX will represent the extent to which the area of the village has been reduced 








be shown in Form C, 


by diluvion. 
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Khasrah of 



Khewnt Owner, I Tenant, Area 



Note.— 1. This form will apply in all villages which have not got a (lied boundary 
2. Total of the area shown in column 8 wil represent the extent to 













B. 

Alluvion. 


8 - 


Area. 


Kind of 
soil. 


10 


Choi's. 


Kliarif. 


11 


Rabi. 



Revkntk. 


Class. 


Rate. 


14 


Re MAE K 



in village with fixed boundaries all changes will be shown in Form C. 


which the area of the village hoB been increased by alluvion. 




Khasrah No. 
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FORM 


Khasrah of changes in class 







Khan 


c. 

of soil due to river actions. 
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licsvafc No. Kin last 
Jamabandi. 


10 


FORM 

Khewat showing changes in revenue of holdings due 




Area and kind 
of soil. 


11 


to river action as ascertained at end of Kharif 18 
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FORM 


Register of fields assessed below fall rates 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Khasrah No. 

Owner and tenant 
(briefly). 

S A M- 

Area with details. ^ 

Chops. 

Kliarif. 

Rabi. 











E. 

and of fields assessed at grazing rates. 


6 1 

7 

8 

9 

BAT 19 




Rate. 


Remarks. 


Khasrah No. 


[Columns to be rkpkatedIfor 4 years 

IN ALL.] 












Name of village. 



Jvoie.— 1. The figures in column 7 should agree with the 
2. The assessment in columns 24 to 26 is also takeD 














figures in column 20 of the etatemont for the previous year, 
at the prospective assessment for the next agricultural yeai-. 















District. 


ID 


FOR VI 


Statement of Financial results of Alluvion and Diluvion assessments for the 

proposed remission in the Revenue Roll and amount 


d 

H 



Notes. —Column 3.—Wlicn the assessments are numerous this column 
Column 4.—The figures for the large rivers of tha Province 
Columns 9,11, and 12.—The amounts shown in column 9 
Column 13.—Note in the column the Officer by whom, the 
Reports prescribing such method, or 
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G. 


HiSn made in 18 , for the agricultural year (Kharif 18 


and Babi 18 ) and 


to be collected as fluctuating revenue. 


to 


o ^ 
(jo a 

a 

p o 

£ 0> 


c • 


^ u 
>> - 

o o 

£ is *5 

£ * 

Cfl *1) — ^4— 

c»* * 3 ' —< 

i-g - 

^ £3 22 

55 


n 


12 


Remissions I'COrOSKn ox 

ACCOE.NT OF INJURY TO 
CHOPS BY INFNOATtON. 


5 


rt 

cd 


l;> 


H K MAI' K> 


m«y bo omitted under sanction of the Commissioner. 

should be given separately. Those* for minor streams may be lumped tog^tlur. 

will be struck off the Kent Boll of the succeeding agricultural year ; not to the amounts show n in c-dunnis » I >nd 1- 
assessments were made and tested, and the method adopted in assessing. Reference sherd .\ !»• m ide t<> Sc* Mem-nt 
to correspondence convey in? special sa net ion. 




1\ has rah of changes in class nf soil due tu river nctioiv 


IB 












Abadi 

Ahi 

A BUNA 

Aik 

Ala i.ambarpXr 
A ilfN 

BXchh 

BaI ItIL WAFA 
Bajha 
BXngar 
Baxjar japIp 

„ KAl’lM 

Bar 

Barani 

Batai 

Bela 

Bhishti 

CnAin 

ChARUIIARI 

Chaupiiri 

Chackipau 

Ciien ad 

Chikota 

DXkuil KaR 

DahkhwXst MalqfzXri 

I) LG 

DlTARAr 

Dharm artii 

Dharmsala 

DharwaI 

Doah 

Dohi 

Fakir 

Farashkiiana 
GhAIR HA7.IU 
„ KARTZ 
„ MUMKIN 

G HI 

Ghumao 

Girdawari 

Gi;r 

Har 

IIasb rasa D K HE WAT 
Holt 

Ikrar mAlikXn 

InXm 

InampXr 

JagIr 

JXuirpab 

Java 

Jamabanpi 

Jiiau.Xr 

JowXr 

Kallar 

Kalkati 

KamIn 

Kan.ai 

Kankar 

Kankut 

Kanungo 

KXrdar 

Karm 

KhXlsa 

KHANUAII 

KharIf 


Village site. 

Land irrigated from tanks or ponds. 

Water-rain. 

Name of a nala. 

Chief headman. 

A man employed to assist pafwari. 

Method of distributing revenue. 

Foreclosure of mortgages. 

Spiked millet. 

An assessment, circle. 

Lately abandoned waste. 

Uncut tumble waste. 

Iiigh-lying land between river valleys; an assessment circle. 
Unirrigated; dependent on rain. 

Kind reDt taken at a fixed proportion of produce. 

An island in the river. 

Water-carrier, 
i Land irrigated from wells, 
j An assessment, circle, 
j A headman in a village, 
i A Watchman. 

A river; also an assessment circle. 

Fixed amount, of money and grain realised as rent. 

Occupancy tenant. 

Tender of engagement for land revenue. 

A n&la. 

A villago cess charged ns weighman’s fees. 

Grants of land revenue marie for religions purposes. 

A religions charitable institution where the Granth is read. 

A weighmau. 

Tract of country lying between two rivers. 

A good clayey soil with an admixture of sand. 

A hermit. 

A godowii in which furniture is kept. 

An absentee. 

Non-occupant. 

Uneulturable waste. 

Clarified bultor. 

A local measure equal to an acre. 

Crop inspection. 

Unrefined sugar. 

Mid-summer month, June 13tli to July 13th. 

According to entry in khewat. 

A festival observed by Hindds. 

Agreement of the owners at settlement. 

A grant of land revenue to a rnral notable. 

A holder of an inam. 

An assignment of land revenue. 

An assignee of land rovonne. 

Land revenue assessment. 

Annual record of right and liabilities. 

A Persian-wheel for irrigation from some other source than a well. 
Great millet (Sorghum vulgare). 

Clayey soil impregnated with saline matter. 

Laud affected by admixture of kallar . 

A villago menial. 

One-eighth of an acre. 

Granite stone. 

Appraisement of crop. 

An official who supervises patwari’s work. 

An agent for collection of land revenue. 

A local measuro equal to a perch feet. 

Revonue realised by Government as opposed to revenue due to assignees 
An institution containing a tomb of a Muhammadan ascetic. 

The autumn harvest. 
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Tsem. 


Meaniko of Teem. 


Khaeij h4chh 
Khasra 
Khatauni 
Kiiud kasht 
Lambardap. 

Lameakdaei 

Mafi 

MIfidar 

Maghae 

Mahaz 

Maina 

Hair a ... 

Male a 

Maltkaxa 

MIlcczXrI ... 

Man 

M4ni 

Marla 

MAsn 

MiRAsr 

Moth 

Mdng 

Mcstajir 

Nahri 

Nala 

Nazar 

Parka 

Panhahi 

„ dawAmi 
„ KAI11I MAKAN 

„ TA KHIDMAT ... 

„ „ MIX AG 

„ MAOEUSI 
TA SEP 

Parcha bahi 
Patti 
Pat wart 
Pakouat 
11a ht 

Rkchsa Doab 

Ravi 

Reii 

1Uwaj-i-.Sm 

Rohi 

SaIK KHARClf 

Sailaiia 

Sanad 

SardXk 

Sarpanch 

Sef. ... 

SlNJI 
SlIAJRA 
» ease 
nasb 

Sham itat 
S c a 

Scfatd posrri Inam 

Takkavi 

Takiya 

Tauaf 

Tashik akhIk 

T r HAKURD\VARA 

Tirana pati 

Tibju 

Til 

Tirsi 

‘VVajib-cl-aez 
Zail 
-Z/.lLHAE 
ZailuarI inam 


Land unassessed to land revenue. 

A. register of fields. 

Holding slip. 

Land cultivated by owner himself. 

Village headman. 

Office of a lambardar. 

Petty assignment of land revenue, 

A mafi holder. 

A Hindu month equal November 14th to December 13th. 

Opposite to. 

A kind of grass or clover used as fodder. 

Light loamy soil. 

A village coss for defraying village expenses; also materials of house 
building. 

A rent charge paid to proprietors. 

Land revenuo. 

A measure of capacity equal to 821bs. 

u ,. ,, 8 mans. 

A measure of area exactly equal to a pole. 

A pulse (Phaseolus radictus). 

A village genealogist. 

A pulse (Phaseolus ocantifolius), 

A pulse (Phaseolus mungo). 

A farmer. 

Land irrigated from canal. 

A drainage line or channel of a river. 

A present. 

A building made of burnt bricks. 

Protected tenants. 

Protected in perpetuity. 

» during maintenance of a building. 
ii „ service. 

„ for a term. 

„ hereditary. 

„ for village service. 

Holding slips. 

A division of a village. 

Village accountant, 

A Brahman priest. 

Spring harvest. 

Tract of country lying between the Ravi and Chonab rivers. 

A rive I 1 , 

Saline efflorescence on the soil. 

Customary Law. 

Strong clay soil always found in lowland. 

Stationery charges. 

Land subject to river inundation, 

A deed of grant. 

A title granted to Sikh chiefs. 

The chief among several headmen. 

A measure of weight equal to about 2Bis. 

A kind of clover. 

A field map. 

One who prepares a Field Map. 

Genealogical trr - '. 

Common land ui a village. 

A cut to convey drainage water. 

Tnam to rural notable. 

A loan for agricultural purposes. 

An institution kept for convenience of travellers. 

A division of a village, 

]' inal attestation. 

Hindu temple in which thdhur (an idol) is kept. 

A village cess levied by owners on marriage of non-owners. 

A very sandy soil found on higli-lauds. 

An oilseed (Sesamum orient-ale). 

A grazing due. 

Village administration paper. 

Jurisdiciion of a Zuild.ir, 

The representative of lumbardars in several villages. 

Remuneration of zaildar. 
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